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Tiffany & Co. 

Holiday Announcement 

Many Christmas selections, already made and being 
held for future delivery, prompt Tiffany & Co. to 
remind intending purchasers that they will greatly 
further their own interests and convenience by placing 
their orders as early as possible. Every department is 
now complete with a new stock of this season’s latest 
manufactures and importations, including many choice 
and attractive articles which will not be duplicated 
Tiffany & Co.’s out-of-town service is an important 
branch of their business, intended to serve purchasers 
in all parts of the world. Through the facilities of an 
efficient Correspondence Department, the entire holi¬ 
day stock is as accessible to Christmas buyers living at 
a distance as to those able to make their selections in 
person. Goods will be sent on approval to persons 
known to the house or to those who will make them¬ 
selves known by satisfactory references 
The 1910 Tiffany Blue Book is a compact catalogue, 
without illustrations, containing over 760 pages of con¬ 
cise descriptions, with prices, of the stock of jewelry, 
silverware, watches, clocks, bronzes, etc. This book is 
a helpful guide to purchasers and will be found to sug¬ 
gest many appropriate gifts of moderate price as 
well as more expensive pieces. The Blue Book will 
be mailed upon request 

Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices 

Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 


Bering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention The Scbap Book. 
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I N VIEW of the general raise in watch prices 
and the current newspaper reports, as here 
shown, we desire to state to American con¬ 
sumers on behalf of the high-grade Ingersoll- 
Trenton and the low-priced Ingersoll Watches 
(comprising over 50% of the watches made in 
the United States) that we were not parties to the 
action of the combined watch manufacturers in 
securing the increased duties in the Payne Tariff 
Bill and advancing the prices of watches. 

A petition to Congress asking for higher protection 


consumer to ask for upward revision of watch schedules. 
In 18 years we have made nearly 20 million watches. Our 
prices have always been made as low as possible, based 
upon cost of manufacture and not set as high as the tariff 
would permit. We believe that our interest lies in adhering 
to the prices and methods which have given our product 
a larger sale than all others in this country combined. 
Our prices have always been published broadcast and 
marked on each watch-box, making over-charge impossible 
instead of being sold at different prices in different stores 
so that increases could not be recognized. 

We have never sold our product lower in England or 
Canada than in the United States as others have done, but 
we sell 2000 watches daily in Europe in competition with 
the world at higher than our American prices. We have 
never raised our prices but have periodically lowered them 
and at the same time have always produced higher quality 
than all competitors. We were the first to guarantee a 
watch; the first to establish uniform selling prices, and the 
first of our class to sell watches complete in cases. 


IngerscMkrrt^ 

The best 7-jewel watch 


I tariff AIDS TRUST i 


Chicago Tri bune. Sept. 18 < 

> pScEOFWATCHES jrt 

UP WITH TARIFF | 

Elgin and, Waltham Compa-jj 

> nies Announce Increases t 

I Following“Re vision/* \ 

S W.r.^ E M °r^?5^VANCED. ’ 




Only responsible Jewelers sell the “I-T” 

o to any responsible jewelers and examine the "I-T” 
nth other good watches. It is sold only by dealers 


Ingersoll Watches $1.00 to $2.00 

Ingersoll Watches are made in a variety of styles and siz 


R0BT. H. INGERSOLL & BR0. 
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It Cleans, Scrubs, Scours, Polishes 


Avoid Caustic and Acids 




To the Readers of THE SCRAP BOOK 

''J'HE SCRAP BOOK is more valuable to you to-day than it has 
ever been. This greater value lies in the increased size of 
Che advertising section. 

■, The national advertisers who are using the pages of THE 
SCRAP BOOK to tell you their merchandising stories, open a huge 
department store for your inspection this month. 

; Their stories are interesting—clear, concise, straightforward— 
told by word or picture. They may suggest something you need 
—and point out an economical way to get it. 

• * They may convey an idea for better things in your home, or 
suggest a means of saving you and your household unnecessary labor. 

Coming on the threshold of a great buying season, these adver¬ 
tisements open up a world of suggestion. 


Let them help you ; you will find it to your advantage and 
profit. 
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The purchaser of an advertised article protects himself against 
disappointment. 

When a big advertising campaign is conducted, at a cost of 
thousands of dollars, to standardize a trade-marked product, that 
product must, inevitably fulfil every claim advanced in its behalf. 
Only advertisers of unquestioned integrity may use the pages of 

The Scrap Book. 

In this assurance lies your protection against inferior mer¬ 
chandise. 
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There used to be an idea that 
a mother should nurse her baby 
in spite of every obstacle. £ 

Mother should nurse her baby, X 

if she can, but if it is apparent 3 * 

that the nursing does not agree J» >£SaEfc.ji 

in simple fairness to baby Mel- , ^ j W WI 

lin’s Food, prepared with fresh * l&r 

milk, should be used. 

Look at the picture of this / \ 

rugged, rosy-cheeked boy. He / \ 

was raised on 

Mellin’s Food 

He is only one oP thousands of babies, whose pictures we nave 
received and can show you. 

Mellin’s Food is not only a scientifically correct food, but it is one 
of the simplest and most practical foods to use. 

Mellin’s Food is added to fresh milk to make the milk like mother’s 
milk, and it does this so well, and makes the milk so digestible, 
that on it babies thrive steadily and happily. 

No colic; no other digestion troubles, if Mellin’s Food, properly 
prepared, is used. 

If you have a baby in your home to love and care for, and cannot 
nurse him, do not wait, buy a bottle of Mellin’s Food to-day. You 
can get it at any druggist’s. 
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_NEW YORK 

Hotel Empire. MS 

beautifully situated. Most excellent cui- 
day; with bath #2 per day. Suites »3?50 
up.* P'ree Guide. W. Johnson Quinn,Prop. 

SANFRAN CISCb CAL. ~ 
PALACE HOTEL 




Atlantic City. buThS'. 

i bous^- a tl I e f Ope ] D ^Air mTa’and^nclosed 


HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 

Old Point Comfort, Va. 


TOKi e c C SURK < OUNDlfiGS e are uniqu™ S 

the medicinal baths 

AT HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 

The Baths and Sea Pool at the Chamber- 
so perfectly ventilated and radiant with 
sunlight that you are really bathing out 
of doors. The Medicinal Department is 


ustrated booklets, address CKOKOE 
. ADA MS, Mgr., hoi tress .Monroe. Va. 

_ ASHEVILL E N. C. 


. Biggs Sanitarium. 


WASHINGTON D. C. 

-1 HOTEL DRISCOLL 

New, modern. Facing 


Galen Hall. 

New stone, hrick & steel building. J 
open, always ready, always busy. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


The Shoreham S"?;, 


Government Positions 

^ 45.837 Appointments V er . e ma ? e to C,vl1 Service places 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE,WASHINGTON, D.C 


. If YOU Would Be^ 

K Successful 

J StopForgeuiic 


FLORIDA—CUBA 
NASSAU-THE GAROLINAS 


i ice and shortest routes. 

J W. E. COXKLYN, O. E. P. A. 
1183 Broadway, New York. 

. SEABOARD AIR LINE 



Address the originators. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
2(M0Second Nnt’l Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
















WEST INDIES 


South America 


Orient 


80 days and costs from $325 upwards, including landing 
embarking expenses. Visiting all the important places alon 

Mediterranean, Egypt and the Nile, the Holy Land, 

covering over 14,000 miles. 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 

41-4S BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


Boston 



















































AUTOGRAPHS 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES Bought and 
Sold. Send for price lists. Walter R. Benjamin, 225 
Fifth Are., New York. Pub. “ The Collector,” SI a year. 


it it desirable that you mention The Scrap Book. 
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tell about their experiences with the 
Unknown. They are big, brainy men 
to be writing about ghosts, but their 
"True Stories of the Occult" provide 
mighty entertaining reading. 


Who is to judge ? Can anybody say 
" This man is insane," and be positive 
about it ? A deep, thoughtful study of 
a wide-open question. 

“Presentiment” 

A gem of a short story by Marcel Pre- 
vost—the kind of story you don’t find 
more than two or three times a year. 


December 
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PURE AS THE PINES 


A particular soap for par¬ 
ticular people for partic¬ 
ular purposes. Its routine 
use fortifies a normal, 
healthy skin to resist 


Its antiseptic and healing 
properties likewise 
promptly soothe and heal 
the skin that has become 
irritated and inflamed. 

—The Packer Mfg. Co., New York— 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


Chapping, Chafing, etc 
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TRUE STORIES OF THE OCCULT, 
BY WELL-KNOWN MEN. 


JOHN D. CRIMMINS, SENATOR DEPEW, SENATOR PERKINS, GENERAL 
MERRIAM, DR. J. D. QUACKENBOS, COLONEL R. M. THOMPSON, REAR- 
ADMIRAL EVANS, SENATOR TOWNE, PROFESSOR HYSLOP, THOMAS A. WISE, 
WILLIAM HODGE, WILTON LACKAYE, J. E. DODSON, DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, 
DISCUSS THE UNSOLVED MYSTERIES OF THEIR OWN EXPERIENCE. 


THE STRANGE POWER CALLED INTUITION. 

BY JOHN D. CRIMMINS. 


X HAVE never been interested in the 
study of occult phenomena. In the 
first place, I am a Catholic, and the church 
does not encourage investigations of this 
order. Besides, as I said before, I am 
not interested in fostering a superstition. 
But I do believe that people are born with 
certain gifts. As an illustration, I have 
been gifted with a memory for faces and 
names which has served me in good stead 
on many occasions. One of New York’s 
mayors, who was particularly noted for his 
bad memory for faces, would often have 
me sit by him to give him the names of call¬ 
ers on occasions of semipublic meetings. 


Frequently I have picked a man out in a 
crowd, whose characteristics I had merely 
heard about, but whose face or photograph 
had never before come under my observa¬ 
tion. I could frequently anticipate what a 
caller’s purposes were, moreover, before he 
uttered so much as a word on the subject 
of his call, and seldom made a mistake in 
forestalling him. 

From my fourteenth or fifteenth year, I 
have carefully studied the impressions I re¬ 
ceived when a card was brought to me, and 
it is a curious fact that I often anticipated 
what the caller wanted, even before I saw 
him, and though I sat far removed. 


1 S B 95i 
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You may call it telepathy or what you will, 
I have never tried to analyze the process, 
but only know its results. I do not say that 
I have always done this, but many instances 
have occurred both in public and private 
life when the thoughts of others were like 


messengers that I could read at will. It 
has occurred time and again. 

I have called it intuition, and have never 
attached any peculiar superstition to it, ac¬ 
cepting it, in fact, as nothing more than 
gift of birth. 



HERE IS A CLAIRVOYANT VISION. 


BY WILTON LACKAYE. 


HENEVER I hear occult phenomena 
ridiculed I always rise to its defense, 
because I remember so vividly a striking ex¬ 
perience of this nature which occurred at an 
age in childhood entirely too young for dis¬ 
sembling. At this particular time, our fam¬ 
ily was mourning the death of my little 
sister. I was not old enough to sorrow over 
her loss, neither could I reconcile myself to 
the fact that she was not present. I was 
perhaps six years of age, and while I knew 
that her body was lying in the parlor, on 
that day before the funeral, I began to talk 

My parents had left me alone for a while, 


and upon returning were amazed at my con¬ 
versation. Mother was plainly alarmed when 
she questioned me, for I ignored her pres¬ 
ence entirely, and continued the conversa¬ 
tion. Mother and father exchanged glances 
and then she questioned me again. 

“ But your sister is not here,” mother ex¬ 
plained. 

I could not understand why she talked 
like that, for I was seeing my sister plain¬ 
ly. Then, as I was pressed to throw light 
upon the subject, my sister disappeared 
through the door, and I called out impet¬ 
uously: “Now, you see, you have frightened 
her dway.” 



SOME IMPRESSIONS AND PRESENTIMENTS. 

BY GENERAL MERRIAM, U. S. A. 


H S to my own presentiments, I have had 
many, and some of them have been 
fulfilled, but the strangest one that I recol¬ 
lect was on the evening of the great battle 


of Antietam. I had witnessed the awful 
slaughter of that.day’s battle, and the effect 
of the carnage convinced me that I was go¬ 
ing to die on the following day. Several 
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times I was on the verge of telling a friend 
about my gloomy forebodings and what to 
do with my effects, if I should be killed. It 
certainly was one of the gloomiest nights of 
my life. I lay awake most of the night 
thinking about my life being cut off and of 
the grief of my friends, and the next day 
there was not even a battle fought. 

However, while my presentiments have 
not always been reliable, there was one mem¬ 
ber of our family who had premonitions 
that caused the rest of us uneasiness. In 
every instance my father’s predictions had 
been correct. 

In the year 1867, I was stationed in the 
southwestern part of New Mexico, where I 
was accompanied by my wife—a bride— 
who shared with me the hardships that wait 
upon an overland journey. Three years 
later, we had gained sufficient courage to 
again try the lonely road of one thousand 
miles to the nearest railroad station. In 
the meantime, I had written to my parents 


in Maine of our intended visit, and started 
off with my wife and child. Naturally, 
when my folks received my letter, there was 
great rejoicing, and every one, with the ex¬ 
ception of father, was counting upon the 
exact day of our arrival. 

No amount of enthusiasm from the rest 
of the family could dispel his conviction 
that something was going to happen, and 
that they were rejoicing too soon; and 
whenever he would hear any member of 
the family telling a neighbor of our coming, 
he would immediately say, “ They have only 
started, they are not here yet.” 

The effect upon the others was most de¬ 
pressing for, as the days passed, he became 
even more gloomy. A fearful foreboding 
seemed to have taken possession of him. 

Meanwhile, we had proceeded nearly five 
hundred miles of our hard journey, when 
we were overtaken by a terrible cloudburst, 
and I lost my wife and child. The fore¬ 
boding was true. 



THE GHOST OF THE FOREROYAL. 

BY ROBLEY D. EVANS, REAR-ADMIRAL, U. S. N. 


H LL my life I had heard of dreams and 
death-warnings that frighten sailors 
with their superstitious awe, and I never had 
a chance to run down one of these tales 
until the year 1875, when we were cruising 
in the Mediterranean. I have chronicled 
the event in a sailor’s log. 

On the run to Madeira, the superstitious 
feelings of our men, and, indeed, of some 
of the officers, were much excited by a curi¬ 
ous incident. We were under sail and the 
moon' shining brightly, when, for some 
reason, it became necessary to shorten sail. 
When the topgallant sails were clewed up, 
there stood a man on the foretop-gallant 
yard, clearly outlined against the flapping 
canvas of the foreroyal. 

The officer of the deck hailed the officer 
of the forecastle to know what that man 
was doing aloft, and was assured in reply 
that the men were all on deck. 


But there stood the man in plain sight in 
the moonlight. The officer then hailed him 
but could get no answer. Finally, he sent 
a man aloft to tell the chap, whoever he 
was, to come down at once and report on 
the quarter-deck. 

All hands were by this time much excited, 
and waited anxiously to see what would 
happen. Just as the man who had been sent 
from the deck reached the foretop, the 
figure on the yard disappeared, as if he had 
fallen overboard. The watch was mustered 
and all hands were found to be present. 

After this, sleep was out of the question; 
the men stood about in groups, watching the 
foretop-gallant yard, waiting to see the 
figure reappear, many of them too fright¬ 
ened to reason, and all of them expecting 
some awful disaster to befall the ship. 

On the following night, when the moon 
was about in the same relative position to 
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the ship, the sails were again clewed up, 
and, after changing the course slowly a few 
times, there was the man again standing in 
the same position on the yard. 

The mystery was solved; a shadow from 
some of the canvas on the mainmast was 
responsible for the ghost. 

Another of our ships had a very curious 
ghost experience, while cruising in the Medi¬ 
terranean, which is well worth recording. 

At about midnight, when over a hundred 
miles from land, and while everything was 
perfectly quiet about the deck, the sound of 
a tolling bell was distinctly heard, and it 
continued for several minutes. 

To the crew, it sounded like a funeral 
bell, and they decided that some one was go¬ 
ing to die. With much difficulty, the men 
were sent to their hammocks and ordered to 
keep silence. The next morning, the story 
was all over the ship from the forecastle to 
the officers’ messes. 

When night came again, many had for¬ 
gotten the incident; but at about the same 
hour the tolling of the bell was distinctly 
heard again, and the whole crew gathered 
on deck to listen in superstitious silence. 


The officers were much puzzled and many 
theories were advanced to account for the 
strange and unusual noise. The third night 
found captain and all hands, officers and 
men, on deck, determined if possible to find 
a solution of the mystery. 

At the proper time, the sound of the bell 
came clear and distinct, tolling as if for a 
funeral. The captain and several of the of¬ 
ficers then began a careful investigation, 
which soon cleared the matter up. The 
galley of the ship, where the cooking was 
done, was under the topgallant forecastle, 
about twenty feet from the ship’s bell. The 
fires in the galley were put out at nine 
o’clock, and it was found that, at a certain 
point in the process of cooling, the contract¬ 
ing of the metal in the galley made it give 
out a cracking noise, which accorded with 
certain tones in the bell and caused it to 
ring. 

The very puzzling ghost-story was solved, 
and the men went to their hammocks, many 
of them still shaking their heads and pre¬ 
dicting trouble. 

So far as I know, their forebodings proved 
groundless. 



A PREMONITION OF DEATH. 

BY WILLIAM HODGE. 


X RECOLLECT distinctly an experience I 
had a few years ago while rehearsing 
with Helen Bertram in a musical show. 
The rehearsal was not- a tiresome one, and 
so I could not actount for my mood as one 
induced by fatigue. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon, I was suddenly overcome 
with melancholy. The chorus was singing, 
“ When the Corn is Waving, Annie, Dear.” 
I could not sing without breaking down, 
and all the members of the company were 
upset over my condition. 

I had never had a like experience. I had 
no physical pain, but was plunged into an 
awful fit of the blues. 

My appearance and condition grew worse, 
until I was sent to my room by a friend. 


There, I threw myself upon the bed and tried 
to study my part. It was useless. I felt 
benumbed and dead to every thought except 
an insistent one, that of my father. At last, 
about two o’clock in the morning, I received 
a message from home telling me that father 
had died that afternoon about three o’clock. 

Whether it was the thought of the grief- 
stricken family which reached me more 
swiftly than Western Union, or whether it 
was the presence of the disembodied spirit 
of my father, I do not know. But I do 
know that when we have discovered the se¬ 
cret to the transmission of thought, that it 
will be a more wonderful achievement than 
the world has ever known. That day mav 
now be near. 
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THE CHERUB THAT SITS UP ALOFT. 

BY SENATOR GEORGE C. PERKINS. 


X DON’T know that there is anything su¬ 
pernatural about them, but all my life 
I have had queer impressions, or ratfier, 
for want of a better term, I might call it a 
mental mirage. I seem to be peculiarly 
gifted in this way only when hope is about 
gone and when everything is blackest; then, 
without anticipation, my old cares vanish 
and life seems bright again. 

When a young boy, I was a sailor, and 
have had all of the hardships with which a 
jolly tar has to contend. I rounded the 
Horn in seas that meant death; stood at the 
rail bent upon self-destruction; when, in¬ 
stantly, my mind’s eye would picture sunny 
skies, and fear would be dispelled. So it 
was always. 

Now, if this feeling of safety would come 
with any apparent indication of relief, then 
there would be nothing extraordinary in the 
occurrence; but, apparently, all signs por¬ 


tend disaster when I am overwhelmed with 
the conviction that all is well. 

I have been becalmed in a vessel off the 
equator for two weeks with the knowledge 
that the fresh water had all, or nearly all, 
been used; then suddenly, my forebodings 
would conjure up a spanking breeze and a 
well-filled sail. Strange to relate, this new 
impression was always a forerunner of what 
occurred a few hours later. 

1 have been lost on the desert, nearly dy¬ 
ing of thirst, and sure that my time had come 
to enter the next world, when a mirage of 
trees and rock-lined streams suddenly spread 
across my mental horizon and led me to a 

In the severest trials of my life, I have 
been visited by that “ high and welkin-like ” 
infinity that the sailors call the “ Cherub that 
Sits Up Aloft” to buoy up the spirits of 
poof Jack. 



EVIDENCE OF SPIRIT RETURN. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


77T HAT is my most convincing proof of 
occult phenomena? My knowledge 
in this direction consists of a collection of 
these facts. It is not the individual fact 
that will settle this question, no matter how 


good it may be, but a collective mass of 
them having the same meaning and unity. 

These things have been occurring since 
the time when we were savages. The So¬ 
ciety for Psychical Research has not been 
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the only body of persons having facts to 
show, but has only given better credentials 
to its experiences, that have characterized 
every race of people on the globe from the 
earliest times. The total mass of facts has 
impressed me, and all we can do now is 
simply to add to facts. If any one will re¬ 
flect for a moment on the difficulties of com¬ 
municating between two living persons, who 
have not the same language, he can imagine 
how much greater they must be between the 
living and the dead. 

There are plenty of supernormal phe¬ 
nomena, covering telepathy and spiritistic 
communication, and there is some evidence 
of clairvoyants, clairaudience, and prevision. 

But it is all the manifestation of the same 
law, whether produced by the teacup-reader 
or the card-reader, who tries to hide his 
knowledge of spirit communication from the 
public. It is not the intellectual character 
of the messages that determines the neces¬ 
sity of supposing their origin in discarnate 
spirits, but it is the assumed possibilities of 
accounting for them by chance, guessing, or 
by telepathy. 

I shall give an instance of my own, which 


I have used in my book of “ Science and 
Future Life.” However, the most impor¬ 
tant incidents of an evidential character are 
several connected with Mrs. Piper’s trances, 
and two other mediums with whom I have 
experimented. 

I had shortly before this time been unfor¬ 
tunate in experimenting with a fraudulent 
New York medium, and, at a sitting with 
Mrs. Piper, I received a written communi¬ 
cation from my father, in which he alluded 
to my unsatisfactory attempts—which I had 
not mentioned—and told me that he could 
not communicate with me through this 
fraudulent source. He gave me as security 
against future mistakes, a pass sentence in 
a language which Mrs. Piper does not know, 
and by which I was to recognize my father 
in future experiments with any other me¬ 
diums. 

LSter on, I discovered a lady, the wife of 
an orthodox clergyman, who had medium- 
istic power, and I resolved to test the case. 
My father’s name was given and a part of 
the pass sentence. 

These facts are beyond the possibility of 
fraud. 



AN EXPERIENCE IN M I N D - R E A D I N G. 

BY EX-SENATOR CHARLES A. TOWNE. 


UST after I left college, I went to Lan¬ 
sing, Michigan, where I obtained a 
plape as chief clerk in the board of construc¬ 
tion. Also, I made it a habit to go into the 
Legislature every day to listen to the de¬ 
bates. This was about the year 1882. I 
used to be accompanied often by a friend, 
George Royce. 

At this particular time, the debate in ques¬ 
tion concerned the railroad rates. Senator 
Cravath had the floor. He was an old man 
with considerable dignity, slow and pains¬ 
taking to an extreme. We listened with 
what patience we could; and when the 
Senator stopped in his speech to get a glass 
of water, I said to my friend: “ George, I 


bet you a dollar that I can tell you what 
the Senator is going to say next.” 

Then I seized my pencil and wrote like 
mad until the Senator adjusted his glasses 
and, to George’s astonishment, word for 
word fell from the speaker’s lips just as I 
had noted it in my book. 

The Senator was speaking extemporane¬ 
ously, and the incident was clearly a case 
of mind-reading. I had been able to write 
at least two paragraphs while the speaker 
interrupted himself, and I might have writ¬ 
ten more had not the debate continued. 

This phenomenon is not infrequent, but 
I never had a repetition of it. However, I 
remember another circumstance of nearly 
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twenty years ago that can also he 
placed among the inexplicable things of life. 
I was awakened during the night by my 
wife, who was crying most piteously. As 
soon as she was able to control her emo¬ 
tions, so that she could speak, she told me 
that her girlhood chum was dead and that 
she had seen her die. She even described 
the death-bed scene and the people who 
were about the bed. I tried to quiet her, to 


convince her that she had been dreaming; 
but she insisted that she was awake and had 
actually been present in the grief-stricken 
home. I will only add that my wife’s ex¬ 
perience was verified the next day, and that 
the occupants of the room and the manner 
of death had been faithfully portrayed to 
my wife at the hour of the occurrence the 
night before. 

What is the explanation? 



GENERAL GRANT AND THE FORTUNE-TELLER. 

BY SENATOR DEPEW. 


X HAVE never had any personal ex¬ 
perience in occult phenomena. Yet, 
whenever I had the leisure, I have gone 
into the question as a truth - seeker, with¬ 
out any prejudices, and have heard of 
many things which could not be explained. 
One of the most striking incidents was a 
conversation to which I listened with in¬ 
tense interest many years ago. 

Immediately at the close of the Civil War, 
early in April, 1865, General Grant came to 
Washington. He took up his headquarters 
at the War Department as commanding 
general of the army. The anxiety to meet 
him was beyond anything I have ever known. 
One of the first dinners given to him was 
by Senator Morgan, of New York. It was 
a large and brilliant company and the din¬ 
ner, as usual in those days, was of many 

In some way, the conversation ran upon 
clairvoyance. Quite a discussion began. The 
protestants against the possibility of such 
communication far outnumbered those who 
affirmed the belief. Finally, the wife of one 
of President Johnson’s Cabinet produced a 
deep impression by the following narrative. 
Though it was forty-four years ago, it im¬ 
pressed me so deeply that I can remember 
the story almost in the words in which it 
was told. 

She said that her family lived in north¬ 
ern New York. When she was a young 
girl, one of her brothers went to Mexico to 


seek his fortune. Communication was diffi¬ 
cult at that time, and the brother was heard 
from only at rare intervals. One afternoon, 
she dropped off into a sleep, or trance, and 
there appeared to her a Mexican house with 
broad veranda and tropical verdure in the 
large front yard. She was strangely aware 
that the scene was in New Mexico, though 
of New Mexico at that time she had never 
heard. She saw her brother sitting on the 
piazza beside a Spanish-looking girl, to 
whom he was eagerly talking. A Mexican 
came up and began a violent quarrel with 
her brother. Finally, the Mexican stabbed 
his rival, who fell dead. 

The lady who told this story, says she 
awoke with a scream which brought out the 
entire family. They ridiculed her story and 
scoffed at her vision, but they made a note 
of the day and hour. 

Many months afterward her father re¬ 
ceived a letter detailing the circumstances 
of the death of his son, just as it had been 
revealed in the vision, giving the place, the 
day, and the time of day—which corre¬ 
sponded with the difference in distances 
with their memoranda—and concluding with 
the information that the youth was killed 
by a jealous rival. 

General Grant was a most interested listen¬ 
er. Up to that time he had taken little part 
in the conversation because, whenever he 
uttered even the most commonplace remark, 
all conversation ceased and everybody was 
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intently endeavoring to catch every word. 
When the lady concluded, however, the gen¬ 
eral said: 

“ I have the greatest reason for believing 
in this occultism, or second sight, or what¬ 
ever it may be called. While farming near 
St. Louis, after my retirement from the 
army, I drove into the city one day with a 
load of wood from my farm. The farm 
was not doing very well, and I was some¬ 
what discouraged. On the way home I saw 
in a window the sign, ‘ Fortune-telling here.’ 
I jumped out of the wagon, went in, and a 
negress, who seemed to be a hundred years 
old, offered to tell my fortune for fifty cents. 
I made the investment. 

“ She examined my hand very carefully 
and shuffled an old and greasy pack of cards. 
In the silence which followed she had a 
dreamy, far-away look as if trying to peer 
into the future, and then she told me what 
would happen. 

“ It was a detail of events which were to 
come into my life, which seemed most im¬ 


probable to me then, but I may say that, up 
to date, everything has occurred exactly as 
she predicted.” 

We all knew what had occurred in that 
interval. Some years after the interview 
with the seeress, the Civil War broke out. 
Captain Grant recruited a company and en¬ 
listed with it in the volunteer service. He 
rose rapidly to be colonel, brigadier-general, 
and major-general, and had become com- 
mander-in-chief of the Union armies, num¬ 
bering about two millions. He had fought 
sixty-three battles and won them all, and 
was fresh from the surrender of the Con¬ 
federate forces at Appomattox — victories 
which had saved the Union. 

The breathless silence which followed was 
broken by the Senator asking, “ Well, gen¬ 
eral, is there more to follow?” 

The general simply answered, “Yes.” 

No one presumed to question him further, 
but the general became afterward twice 
President of the United States. Did he 
know of it then ? 



A REAL CASE OF TELEPATHY. 

BY COLONEL ROBERT M. THOMPSON. 


S OME years ago, in Washington, a pe¬ 
culiar incident came under my obser¬ 
vation—an incident which seemed all the 
more marvelous in that it occurred at a 
period when such phenomena did not meet 
with the tolerant views prevalent to-day. 
But times have changed since then, and the 
little incident which I am about to relate 
can be explained easily in the light of mod¬ 
ern scientific research, as an ordinary case 
of telepathy. 

I was a guest at my brother’s home in 
Washington at the time, and, as my brother 
and his wife had accepted an invitation to 
dine with Senator Sherman, I retired early 
and slept soundly. In fact, I was wholly 
oblivious to the confusion that arose when 
my brother’s wife fell suddenly ill, shortly 
after midnight. 

When I met my brother in the breakfast- 


room, the next morning, he was considera¬ 
bly irritated, and held an open telegram in 
his hand which he gave me to read: 

“ Bear up Nell. I’ll soon be with you. 
Leave for Washington on first train. 

“(Signed) Mother.” 

“ I am sorry you alarmed her mother,” 
my brother exclaimed, not noticing my look 
of surprise. “ You know she is not strong, 
is old, and the journey at this time of year 
will be hard on her. Besides, Nell is very 
much better.” 

Then and there I disclaimed any knowl¬ 
edge of my sister-in-law’s attack, or of any 
part in the sending of the telegram. We 
at once set about to relieve her mother of 
suspense by telegraphing to the train on 
which she was speeding on her way to 
Washington. 
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But not until the lady arrived did we get 
a solution to the problem. 

She informed us that she had been spend¬ 
ing the evening pleasantly at her son’s home 
and had but returned to her own house 
when she became possessed with the idea 
that her daughter was dangerously ill. She 
told her fears to her immediate family, and 
they laughed at her; but she would not be 


quieted, and insisted that she might send 
her message to Washington. When they 
asked her how she knew that her daughter 
was sick, she exclaimed: “ Why, I heard her 

Upon comparing the time of these occur¬ 
rences, that is, the crisis in my sister-in- 
law’s sickness and the time of her mother’s 
alarm, they were found to be identical. 



CLAIRVOYANCE AND C L AIR A U D IE N CE. 

BY THOMAS A. WISE. 


e VER since my childhood, I have stead¬ 
fastly held to a belief in spiritualism, 
or in the communication between mortals 
and the disembodied spirit, because my moth¬ 
er had justified this belief in her experience 
shortly after my father’s death. My father 
was killed in an explosion, and long berfore 
any news could reach my mother of this 
disaster in England, my mother told our 
family of our bereavement. She said my 
father appeared to her as she last saw him 
in life, told her of the accident and its fatal 


results, and even spoke to her at length as 
to what she should do with her children. 

She could both hear his voice and see 
him; and his advice, given under those 
strange circumstances, mother insisted should 
be carried out to the letter. After a time, 
the news of this fatal explosion was con¬ 
veyed through the ordinary channels, but 
mother was prepared for it. She even told 
the man who brought the information the 
tragic details more completely than he him¬ 
self could have done. 



CURIOUS CASE OF 

BY J. E. 

X HAVE a Hungarian friend who has 
demonstrated some marvelous phe¬ 
nomena of the occult order which, he de¬ 
clares, he receives as an outward impression. 


A TRUE PSYCHIC. 

DODSON. 

Upon more than one occasion he has start¬ 
led the skeptic with a revelation of some 
hidden history. He does not pose as a 
prodigy, nor does he require the darkened 
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room for his manifestations. On the con¬ 
trary, just as a social pastime, he engages in 
a conversation in a most ordinary way, and, 
while talking or listening, will launch a veri¬ 
table bombshell. 

I 'have known him to tell the birthplace, 
date of birth, and the life-history of a man 
who pooh-poohed the idea of any one being 
able to read one’s life without a personal 
acquaintance. Indeed, he disclosed some 
very embarrassing episodes in this man’s 
past, covering the doubter with confusion. 

At one time, there was a dispute as to the 
number of brothers one of the investigators 
had. The Hungarian insisted that the man 
had eight brothers, and the skeptic declared 


he had but seven. The argument was closed 
by the Hungarian’s request that the matter 
should be referred to the man’s mother. The 
man stepped to the phone and called up his 
mother, who informed him that he had had 
eight brothers, but that one had died very 

I have never known this man to fail in his 
predictions. 

At one time, while aboard a transatlantic 
steamer, he was able every day to guess the 
number of miles the ship would run. When 
questioned as to how he knew it, he would 
reply: “ Something outward puts these 

numbers into my mind and I just repeat 



A REAL CASE OF CLAIRVOYANCE. 

BY JOHN D. QUACKENBOS. 

(Fellow of the New York Academy of Medicine.) 


S OME time ago I had an interesting ex- 
'perience in treating a patient brought 
to me, who was suffering from homesick¬ 
ness. She was a German servant, and gave 
such satisfaction to her employers that they 
were anxious to keep her in the family, but 
felt their inability to do so unless something 
could be done to cure her of longing to go 
to the old country. At last she was per¬ 
suaded to come to me; in fact, her employer, 
who was an old friend of mine, accom¬ 
panied her to my office. She said she was 
pleased with her home and her treatment 
by the family, and would be glad to remain 
if she could overcome her feeling of home¬ 
sickness that made her so unhappy. Period¬ 
ically she would develop this malady that 
amounted almost to hysteria, often making 
her quite ill. 

Her employer was in the room at the 
time. I gave her the suggestive treatment 
that she would find contentment in her 
American home, and we were both aston¬ 
ished at the remarkable manifestation of 
clairvoyance which she demonstrated, just 
as soon as her objective mind was under 
control. 


She began to describe objects of furniture 
in my chamber up-stairs. She told us how 
many chairs were in the room, a fact which 
I did not know, and described in detail the 
pictures on the wall, insisting that there was 
a picture of a horse on the mantel, which I 
stoutly denied, admitting that this assertion 
of hers was the only discrepancy in her de¬ 
scription. But she insisted that she was 
right, and that she would describe the horse, 
which she did. To prove to her that she was 
mistaken, I took her employer above and, to 
my astonishment, found a small kodak pho¬ 
tograph of a favorite horse of mine, which 
my wife had taken and placed there that 
very day without my knowledge. 

We returned to the clairvoyant and put 
her through a series of tests, directing her 
to visit the home of a friend of ours in the 
Bronx, where I knew a party had gathered, 
and commanded her, while in this hypnotic 
state, to repeat the conversation of this party 
and to tell us what they were doing. We 
even asked her to tell us the time by the 
clock in this home, which she did. We 
made a memorandum of the conversation, 
which was verified five minutes later over 
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the phone; also a description of the people 
in the room, which was proven to be ac¬ 
curate in every detail. 

In both instances, we proved that it was 
not a case of telepathy; for, in the first in¬ 
stance, I did not know of the presence of 
the photograph on the mantlepiece nor the 
number of chairs in the room; and, in the 
second experiment. I could not know of 
the conversation occurring at this home in 
the Bronx, which the girl recounted. 

Not long ago I had a most singular ex¬ 
perience with a young lady who came to me 
for treatment for some mental disorder, and 
I gave her the suggestive cure along the 
lines I usually follow by calling the sub¬ 
liminal mind into control; she slept for a 
period of an hour or so, and the nurse did 
not wake her, as is customary, but let her 
wake herself. 

She dressed and started for her home up 
in the Bronx; but she had awakened quite 
another personality, which proves that there 
are two entities battling for control in the 
human mind. 

On the way home, she afterward told me, 
she had not the slightest recollection of 
people she had met, or sights she had seen, 
until she entered the elevator leading to her 
apartment, and was reminded by the boy 
that her breast-pin was unfastened. Then 
she retired. 


The next morning I received a telephone 
call from her asking whether she had left 
her gold watch and chain at my home. She 
had worn them the day she called at my 
office, which I recalled, but could not find 
them after making a most thorough search 
of her room. 

I asked her to come down to my office as 
soon as she could conveniently do so, and 
that same afternoon she came in. I talked 
the matter over with her. I felt that she 
must have secreted it somewhere while in 
this hypnotic trance, and was convinced that 
if I would appeal to this subconscious mind 
she would recover the lost articles. 

Accordingly, she was put to sleep with the 
admonition that she knew where she had 
hidden the watch, and that she would find it 
immediately upon her return to her home. 
I waited somewhat anxiously for her report,- 
for I recognized the danger of allowing pa¬ 
tients to go upon the street without first 
waking them by command into a conscious 
state, and, since then, this carelessness has 
not been repeated. 

However, an hour later the lady in ques¬ 
tion called me up by phone and told me that 
she had found the watch and chain, hidden 
in a most unusual place, and that she had 
gone straight to this spot as soon as she had 
entered her room upon her return from my 



A DREAM THAT CAME TRUE. 

BY DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS. 


H FEW years ago, when I first started in 
my career upon the stage, I had a 
most singular experience. During the sum¬ 
mer following my first season of theatricals, 
I became anxious for a trip to Europe, and 
secured passage by working my way over 
on a cattle-steamer. Up to this time, I had 
had no ambitions for musical comedy, and, 
therefore, my mind while I slept could not 
have been influenced by my waking con¬ 
sciousness. So this dream of mine seemed 
most improbable. 


I dreamed that I was cast for a part in a 
comic-opera, in Chicago, of which Jefferson 
De Angeles was the star. I could see my¬ 
self dancing and singing, and the only face 
in the whole company that I knew was that 
of De Angeles. 

Now, the peculiar part of the incident is 
this. When I booked for my winter sea¬ 
son, which was at least two months after 
my dream, I was cast for a part in a musi¬ 
cal comedy which opened in Chicago, and 
De Angeles was the star. 






WHAT HAVE YOU NAMED HIM? 


PARENTS FOLLOW THE FASHION IN NAMING THEIR 
OFFSPRING, AND THE RESULT ISN’T ALWAYS HAPPY. 


FASHIONS in names are no less 
marked than fashions in 
hats. The difference is 
that if the hat doesn’t 
become you, it can be cast 
into the fire. The name 
you have always with you. In the large 
majority of families, the interesting prob¬ 
lem of what to name the baby is solved 
very simply. The first boy or girl is chris¬ 
tened after the father or mother, and the 
successors take the names that have been 
handed down in the family from generation 
to generation—and this without a thought of 
the cruelty practised on the unconscious 
infant of fastening Adoniram or Mehitable 
on it for life. Still, fashions do change. 

The Pilgrim Fathers named their children 
remorselessly out of the Old Testament, or 
else after the Christian virtues. The cus¬ 
tom still lingers to a certain extent among 
their posterity, as appears in the tuneful 
lyric of California: 


I live at Table Mountain, and my n 
James. 


Truthful 


The reaction from this ancient usage has 
taken many forms that are more or less 
open to objection. The descendants of the 
Puritans have imitated the patriotic ex¬ 
amples of their fellow citizens of other 
lineage, and outraged their sons by bapti¬ 
zing them George Washington, and Benja¬ 
min Franklin and John Quincy Adams, 
until thousands upon thousands have come 
to bear these prefixes to their patronymic, 
just as in Virginia every other boy used to 
be named John Randolph or Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson or Patrick Henry. 

Then there are the classical names, of 
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which President Grant was one of the vic¬ 
tims, entailing such dreadful wrongs as Ti¬ 
berius Gracchus Snooks and Cincinnatus 
Maximus Popkins; and the aristocratic 
names, out of the novels, of Marmaduke, 
Lionel, Orlando, and the like. 

For the girls, as an escape from the com¬ 
monplace, the termination of ie has alarm¬ 
ingly prevailed of late years in Bessie, 
Fannie, Katie, Maggie, Sallie, and we sup¬ 
pose Patsie, Mollie, and Sukie (why not? 
since this is but another form of Psyche) ; 
after which the most popular names are 
taken from the garden and the field, as 
Rose, Pink, Daisy, Blossom, Violet, Lily, 
which are pretty, though a Lily with red 
hair, and a Pink with a sallow complexion, 
or a Blossom for an aged maiden-lady, are 
apt to be pitiful; and a Lily spelled Lillie (as 
it is in nine cases out of ten), becomes un¬ 
endurable. 

Eccentricities of names and happy acci¬ 
dents of names open so wide a field of 
playful speculation and research that no 
limits short of a book will admit of an 
excursion therein. Such conjunctions as 
Preserved Fish, Honor Bright, Mahogany 
Coffin, Temperance Pledge, Virginia Weed. 
Last Chance, Dunn BrOwne, and Return 
Swift may be multiplied indefinitely out of 
the directories. 

In High Holborn, London, there is a firm 
named Flint & Steel, which, if they were 
dealers in fireworks, would suggest danger, 
and a difficulty of obtaining insurance; and 
near the church of St. Dunstan’s, in the 
city of London, the names of Ward & 
Lock may be seen on a sign over the door 
of a publishing house, though they might 
more appropriately refer to the business of 
bank safes. In other parts of London, 
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Lamb & Hare, Holland & Sherry, and 
other odd combinations strike the attention 
of the passer-by. 

Many years ago, before the railway had 
been pushed through Alabama, the proprie¬ 
tor of the regular line of stage coaches 
from Montgomery to Mobile rejoiced in 
the happy appellative of Jehus Golightly, 
which the incredulous passenger positively 
refused to believe accidental, and a ferry¬ 
boat on the Ohio, between Louisville and 
Jeffersonville, used to give, in its name of 
“ John Shallcross,” a positive assurance to 
the public of getting over. 

One of the most prominent politicians 
of the South, who held a place in the Con¬ 
federate Cabinet at Richmond, came to 
America with no name at all, having drifted 
ashore as an infant from a wreck, in which 
both his parents had been lost, and having 
been christened from the name of the vessel 
which had gone down. 

We all recollect the old story of the 
worthy lady who having named four sons 
successively Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, insisted on calling the fifth Acts, a 
perversity that can only be equaled by the 
father of ten children, who, having been 
blessed with three more, named them More¬ 
over, Nevertheless, and Notwithstanding. 
But an odd case occurred the other day in 
Paris, which is well nigh as remarkable 


for obstinacy on the part of the parent. In 
France, baptismal names can only be se¬ 
lected from the saints in the calendar, but 
names unhallowed with the sacrament are 
often given to children from some circum¬ 
stances connected with the day of their 
birth. M. Mocqueris, the son-in-law of 
Eugene Pelletau, had a son born to him on 
election day. He went to register the new¬ 
comer, and gave its name as Non. The 
clerk refused to accept either Non or Oui, 
much to the man’s chagrin. 

Recent statistics show that of every thou¬ 
sand persons in England sixty-eight are 
named Mary, sixty-six William, sixty-two 
John, sixty-one Eliza, thirty-nine Thomas, 
thirty-six George, thirty-six Sarah, thirty- 
three Anne, thirty-one James, twenty-three 
Charles, twenty-one Henry, nineteen Alice, 
eighteen Joseph, seventeen Jane, and six¬ 
teen Ellen. 

This shows a lack of imagination such 
as never would be found, for example, in 
the Republic of Liberia. A traveler recently 
returned from that interesting African state 
says that some of the citizens show down¬ 
right rivalry in the race for pretty names. 
The Bible having been exhausted long ago, 
they are now calling in the aid of science. 
Belladonna Johnson was married the other 
day to C. Hexapod Wilson. Nor was their 
case unusual. 



***** 

% # 



A RIVAL OF MAMMOTH CAVE. 


“MARBLE HALLS OF JOSEPHINE COUNTY,” OREGON, 
BECOME THE CENTER OF A NEW NATIONAL PARK. 


T HE famous Oregon caves, or Marble 
Halls of Josephine County,” as they 
are more often called, have been 
created into a national monument through 
the signing of a recent proclamation by 
President Taft. The document sets aside 
as public property an area of one square 
mile, including the entrance to this Oregon 
natural wonder. These cave wonders are 
located in the vicinity of Cave Mountain, 
one of the peaks of the Siskiyou National 
Forest, and about thirty miles south of 
Grant's Pass, Oregon. Though these caves 
were discovered in 1864, so intricate and 


extensive are they that they have never yet 
been fully explored. The main entrance to 
the cave is at an elevation of four thousand 
feet, and in the side of a mountain at least 
six thousand feet high. The cave channels 
extend through a limestone formation, and 
water may be seen and heard at various 
levels. Many miles of galleries and caverns 
have already been explored, these being 
filled with beautiful formations. It was in 
order to protect the natural .beauty of the 
Oregon cave-wonder, and to prevent its 
future exploitation in private hands, that it 
was created a national park. 
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NOBODY'S SONG. 


\ ALLADS enough have been written by the famous to the famous, 
but here is a song written by the unknown to the un¬ 
known. It was sent to a newspaper some fifty years ago by 
a correspondent who remained anonymous, dedicated to 
that great anonymous public which, after all, is humanity 
itself. The editor of the newspaper wrote of the poem: 
" Swift, himself, never wrote anything better in verse.” And the hand 
that copied these lines into a scrap-book, now yellow with age, added the 
single word of comment: “ Amen.” 




I’M thinking just now of Nobody, 

* And all that Nobody’s done. 

For I’ve a passion for Nobody, 

That Nobody else would own; 

I bear the name of Nobody, 

For from Nobody I sprung; 

And I sing the praise of Nobody, 

And Nobody mine has sung. 

In life’s young morning Nobody 
To me was tender and dear. 

And my cradle was rocked by Nobody, 
And Nobody was ever near; 

I recounted my tale to Nobody, 

For Nobody was willing to hear; 

And my heart has clung to Nobody 
When Nobody shed a tear. 

And when I grew old. Nobody 
Gave me a helping turn; 

And by the good aid of Nobody 
I began my living to earn; 

And hence I courted Nobody, 

And said Nobody’s I’d be; 

And asked to marry Nobody, 

And Nobody married me. 


®) 

1 


Thus I trudged along with Nobody, 
And Nobody cheers my life, 

And I have a love for Nobody 
Which Nobody has for his wife; 
So here’s a health to Nobody, 

For Nobody’s now “ in town,” 
And I’ve a passion for Nobody 
That Nobody else would own. 





















THE SALVATION 
OF “JONES.” 


BY 

HARLES J. 
WILLIAMS. 


is Christmas morning. The 
clock over the city editor’s 
desk had sounded the half- 
hour after two o’clock. 
The presses were hum¬ 
ming in the basement. 
The night’s work had ended. 

Patten, idly smoking his discolored corn¬ 
cob, turned to the man seated at a table a 
few feet away. 


“ I see, Fuller,” he said, “ that that fel¬ 
low Manning, who made such a hit with 
the papers in the West, is now managing- 
editor of the Chicago World. Know him. 
don’t you ? ” 

Fuller grunted a petulant “ hhm! ” in 
reply. 

“ What, grouchy ? And Christmas Day 
not three hours old?” Patten mildly re¬ 
turned. 

“ Excuse me, old man,” Fuller apolo¬ 
gized, “ but, really, I was mad for a mo¬ 


ment. The ‘old man’ sent me out to 


cover a special Christmas Eve service held 
for the bread-line at the Bowery Mission, 
last night. Got a column of good human- 
interest stuff, but he ordered it cut to the 
bone because local news ran heavy.” 

“ Forget it,” Patten remonstrated, “ you’ve 
been in the business too long to mind a 
thing like that.” 

“ The story was a peach,” the other mur¬ 
mured. 

“ Yes, I know, there’s a lot of good 
‘ copy ’ on the Mission bread-line. I cov¬ 
ered several of those special meetings when 
I was on the Star about five years ago,” 
Patten remarked consolingly. “ By the 
way. did I ever tell you of that down-and- 
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out newspaper man I «met up there one 
night. 

"Young fellow, too,” he went on hur¬ 
riedly. “ Wouldn’t tell me who he was. 
He’d been in a saloon row that day and his 
face was almost completely concealed by 
bandages. A pitiable sight. That’s why I 
picked him out. Seems, from what he told 
me, he'd been a victim of too much girl 
and too much booze. 

“ Mr. Down-and-out Newspaper Man— 
I’ll call him Jones—began by doing social 
personals for a Brooklyn sheet. He made 
good, and within a few years had a chance 
to go to Washington as a correspondent.” 

Fuller glanced up with a sudden show of 
interest, and Patten continued: 

“ Enter, very much girl. Jones was 
afflicted by an obsession of her. The girl 
liked him, but preferred the stage. She 
had some talent and much ambition to be 
a star. Stage, it must be, she said, to which 
she would devote herself. However, before 
Jones left town she had said things that 
made him hope. 

“ He made good, both as a correspondent 
to the paper and to the girl. The paper 
was satisfied, the girl ignored him. 

“ A letter from a friend one day casually 
mentioned that the girl was about to start 
with a stock-company. Jones wrote to her, 
pleaded, argued, declared that unless he 
heard from her, he would desert his job 
and go to the devil. 

“ Result—he found himself in New York 
a few days later, jobless and girlless. He 
sought comfort in liquid form, and de¬ 
veloped an unquenchable thirst. He 
drowned his sorrows, and with them his 
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chances of getting a job. A few years of 
hard drinking and irresponsible living re¬ 
duced him to a condition that drove him 
frequently to the bread-line.” 

Patten filled his pipe and lit it. 

“ I often wonder,” he concluded, musing¬ 
ly, “ what became of him. Eventually 
turned crook, I suppose. Probably had no 
intention to brace up or he wouldn’t have 
’fessed up the way he did.” 

Fuller leaned back in his chair and 
looked queerly at Patten. 

“ Patten,” he said, “ you have rattled on 
without interruption. Now I’ll talk. I 
think I know this man you call ‘ Jones.’ 
Perhaps I can tell you what became of 

Patten stared, amazed, inquiring. 

“ Don’t look at me as though I’d told you 
I’d been raised fifty per,” Fuller remarked 
with a laugh. “ Hear the rest of it. 

“ Jones didn’t go to the devil,” he slowly 
began. “ There was another girl in the 
case. The second . girl was not like the 
stage-lady. Among other things, she was 
much younger—not more than nine or ten. 

“Jones met her in Central Park one day 
—a rather unusual meeting. 

“ More ragged and dissolute than ever, 


Jones sat dozing on a bench. The little 
girl came running along the path. The 
patter of her shoes roused Jones and he 
looked up. The girl paused, threw him a 
frightened glance, and fled. 

" It was a thing that had never happened 
to Jones before. The full meaning of it 
flashed over him. The girl’s fear of him 
hit him full in the heart. Then it went to 
his head and made him think—as he should 
have thought, long ago, before he left 
Washington. 

“ After that, it was all grit and purpose. 
Jones, in the end, triumphed over the bot¬ 
tle and got back into the newspaper game. 

“ And he is in the game now,” Fuller 
quietly added. 

Patten’s lips framed a question. 

“ Jones,” Fuller went on with a subtle 
emphasis, “ is none other than that fellow 
Manning whom I knew in Chicago.” 

For several moments there was silence. 

“ Do you know, Patten,” it was Fuller 
who spoke, “ it seems particularly fitting 
that we should have spoken of Manning 
this morning—Christmas morning.” 

“ You mean—” 

“ Yes, about the child—and Manning’s 
being born again,” he answered. 



THE HUDSON RIVERS MANY NAMES. 


C HE great river which Hudson explored has had many names. It was 
called Cahohatea and Skanehtade Gahunda by the Iroquois, Mahicani- 
tuc or Mahican River by the Mohican Indians, and Shatemuc by other Indians; 
Una Grandissima Riviera by Verrazano (1524), whence Rio Grande, Riviere 
Grande and Grand River; Rio de San Antonio, or River of St. Anthony 
by Gomez (1525); Rio de Gamas by the Spaniards (1525-1600); River 
of the Mountains by Hudson (I 609), or Montaigne Rivier on Dutch maps 
(1615-1664); River Manhattes by De Laet (1625), or Manhattans Rivier 
on Dutch maps (1615-1664); River Mauritius, or Maurits Rivier from 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, during the Dutch period; and the Noort Rivier 
(Dutch period), or North River (English), to distinguish it from the south or 
Delaware River. Hudson’s name has displaced all of these, except the North 
River, which is applied in a limited way to that portion of the river opposite 
the City of New York. 





LITTLE MYSTERIES OF THE LAMP, AND FIRESIDE, 
WHICH INVESTIGATION CANNOT ALWAYS EXPLAIN. 


What was that? The soli¬ 
tary night, full of mys¬ 
tery, has settled down 
about you. Beyond your 
book and the lamp-lit table, 
the room and the house 
are dark. You are alone. You have for¬ 
gotten time as you read, and all you know 
is that “ it is very late.” One by one, the 
little noises have gone out—the rumble of 
a cab, the whir of a distant motor, footsteps 
of a night-walker, the chord of a neigh¬ 
bor’s piano—these noises have gone out, un¬ 
noticed, like the candles at a wake, and left 
you the bottomless silence of night. Your 
mind goes cruising over the printed page to 
distant seas. Everything physically near has 
ceased to exist. You are out in the ghost- 
world, somewhere, yourself a ghost, helping 
ghost-heroes rescue dazzling spirit-heroines. 
Then, suddenly: Listen! What was that? 

As you plunge back into reality, you 
gasp as though it were a cold douche. You 
heard that sound, yet now, as you strain 
your ears, silence and darkness both flood 
over you. What was it? The question is 
one of the most fascinating that man can 
ask. It is the wail of the banshee, the tap¬ 
ping of familiar spirits, Crusoe’s weird foot¬ 
print made audible—who has not heard it! 

Most of the haunted houses, so-called, 
have won their reputation through strange 
noises in the darkness rather than from 
inexplicable apparitions. There was the 
classical case, for example, of the haunted , 
house in Plymouth, once occupied by the 
mother of the British premier, George 
Canning. The house already had its sinis¬ 
ter reputation when she went to live in it. 

Her bedroom was just over a carpenter’s 


workshop, which occupied the ground floor. 
This, as, indeed, the entire house, had been 
bolted and barred for the night. The lady 
had read until a late hour. It was a quiet 
neighborhood. The house and the town 
were still and dark. Suddenly she heard a 
noise. It seemed to her that it came from 
the lower floor. Wasn’t that some one saw¬ 
ing wood? 

Presently, other such noises as usually 
proceed from a carpenter’s workshop were 
added, till, by and by, there was a regular 
concert of knocking and hammering, and 
sawing and planing, the whole sounding 
like half a dozen busy men in full employ- 

Being a woman of considerable courage, 
she resolved, if possible, to penetrate the 
mystery; so, taking off her shoes, that her 
approach might not be heard, with her 
candle in her hand, she very softly opened 
her door and descended the stairs, the noise 
continuing as loud as ever, and evidently 
proceeding from the workshop, till she 
opened the door, when instantly all was 
silent—all was still—not a mouse was stir¬ 
ring; and the tools and the wood, and 
everything else, lay as they had been left by 
the workmen when they went away. 

Having examined every part of the place, 
and satisfied herself that there was no¬ 
body there, and that nobody could get into 
it, she ascended to her room again, begin¬ 
ning almost to doubt her own senses, and to 
question with herself whether she had really 
heard the noise or not, when it recom¬ 
menced, and continued, without intermis¬ 
sion, for about half an hour. She, how¬ 
ever, went to bed, and the next day told 
nobody what had occurred, having deter- 
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mined to watch another night before men¬ 
tioning the affair to any one. As, however, 
this strange phenomenon was repeated on 
the following night, she called in some 
friends to watch and listen with her. They 
also heard the sounds. Yet, to this day, the 
mystery has never been cleared. 

As a matter of fact, many of these noises 
that come to us out of the darkness can be 

Sir David Brewster gives an excellent ac¬ 
count of a mysterious night-sound which 
would have frightened many persons, but 
which proved harmless when tested. A 
gentleman heard a strange sound every 
night soon after getting into bed; his wife 
heard it also, but not at the time when she 
retired, a little earlier than he. No pos¬ 
sible cause could be assigned, and the effect 
upon the imagination became rather un¬ 
pleasant. 

Creaking Furniture. 

He found, some time afterward, that the 
sound came from a wardrobe which stood 
near the head of his bed. He almost always 
opened and closed this wardrobe when un¬ 
dressing, but as the door was a little tight, 
he could not quite dose it. The door, pos¬ 
sibly affected by gradual changes of tem¬ 
perature, forced itself open with a sort of 
dull sound, which was over in an instant. 
From the "lady not being in the habit of 
Using that wardrobe, the mystery became 
associated with her husband only. 

Many a ghost-story would receive its so¬ 
lution by a little attention to the sounds re¬ 
sulting from the expansion and contraction 
of woodwork, such as doors, panels, wain¬ 
scoting, and articles of furniture. Heard 
at night, when all is still, the sudden creak¬ 
ing of furniture in a room is apt to be start¬ 
ling—delightfully so to some natures—until 
one comes to know that it is simply due to 
" the weather.” 

But even scientifically considered, sound 
hath its mysteries. There are conditions 
which will permit you to hear the human 
voice from a great distance. Some time in 
the night the voice of an enemy or a friend 
may come whispering out of the silence— 
and the thing be perfectly natural, however 
uncanny it may seem. Nor does science de¬ 
mand that two people, side by side, ac¬ 
knowledge such phenomena. Some of us 
are strangely tone-deaf—deaf to the chirp 
of a cricket or the squeak of a bat. And 
even great noises, such as that of a fog¬ 
horn, meet odd “ walls of silence ” through 
which they cannot pass, although traveling 
in other directions for many miles. 

But regarding small sounds that travel 
far. 


At St. Albans Cathedral, it used to be 
said, the tick of a watch could be heard 
from end to end of that very long building. 
Dr. Hutton heard a person reading at a 
distance of a hundred and forty feet on the 
Thames. When Lieutenant Foster was win¬ 
tering in the arctic regions, he found he 
could converse with a man a mile and a 
quarter distant, both being on the ice in 
Bowen Harbor. The human voice, it is 
asserted, has been heard ten miles off at 
Gibraltar. 

The whispering gallery at St. Paul’s, in 
London, and of the Capitol, in Washington, 
are familiar—a whisper becomes distinctly 
audible at the opposite side of the gallery, 
but not at intermediate positions. The late 
Sir Charles Wheatstone once made a curi¬ 
ous observation on sound at the Colosseum, 
in Regent’s Park, since pulled down. Pla¬ 
cing himself close to the upper part of 
the interior wall—a circle a hundred and 
thirty feet in diameter—he found that a 
spoken word was repeated many times; 
that an exclamation appeared like a peal of 
laughter, and that the tearing of a piece of 
paper was like the pattering of hail. 

In the cathedral of Girgenti, Sicily, a 
whisper can be heard the whole length of 
the building if the whisperer places himself 
in the focus of the semicircular apse at one 
end. A story is told that long ago a con¬ 
fessional-box was inadvertently placed just 
at that spot; that the details of a confession 
were audible at another spot near the 
entrance to the church, and that the au¬ 
thorities were first made acquainted with 
this awkward fact by a ferment arising out 
of one particular confession. 

Almost every quarter of the world has 
its whistling-wells, its talking-mountains, 
its musical-caves, and similar phenomena. 
It is more than possible that some of these 
phenomena escape notice altogether, save in 
the still watches of the night. 

The Haunted Mountain. 

Humboldt describes a granitic mountain 
in the Orinoco region as “one of those 
from which travelers have heard from time 
to time, toward sunrise, subterranean sounds 
resembling those of an organ. The mis¬ 
sionaries call that stone loxas de ntusica. 
“It is witchcraft.” said a young Indian 
guide. “ The sound is only heard when a 
person lies down on the rock, with his ear 
close to the surface.” Humboldt expressed 
a belief that the rock contains a multitude 
of deep and narrow crevices; that the tem¬ 
perature of the crevices is different from 
that of the open air; that a sonorous cur¬ 
rent slowly issues at sunrise, and that the 
sound is probably due to this issuing cur- 
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rent striking against thin films of mica in 
the granite. 

Near Tor, in Arabia Petraa, is a moun¬ 
tain which gives forth a curious sound. A 
legend is current among the natives to the 
effect that a convent of monks is miracu¬ 
lously preserved underground, and that the 
sound is produced by the nakous, a long 
metallic bar suspended horizontally, which a 
priest strikes with a hammer to summon 
the monks to prayers. A Greek is even 
said to have seen the mountain open, and to 
have descended into the subterranean con¬ 
vent, where he found fine gardens and de¬ 
licious water; and in order to give proof of 
this descent he produced some fragments of 
consecrated bread. 

The Buried Convent. 

Seetzen, the first European traveler who 
visited this spot, played sad havoc with this 
imaginative picture. Accompanied by some 
Greeks and Arabs, he found a bare rock of 
hard sandstone, inscribed with Greek, Ara¬ 
bic, and Coptic characters. He came to the 
conclusion, on close examination, that the 
surfaces of two inclined planes of sandstone 
are covered with loose, disintegrated sand, 
and that this sand, in gradually rolling 
down, produced a sound like the swelling 
and waning tone of a humming-top. 

But it is the inexplicable sounds of the 
occupied house which fascinate most. 

A great many years ago there was a 
famous bit of litigation in the highest 
courts of Scotland over this very subject. 
It seems that a certain Captain Molesworth 
had leased a house from a certain Mr. 
Webster, who lived next door. A few 
weeks later the house was infected by a 
plague of strange noises. The captain and 
his landlord sought in vain for an explana¬ 
tion of the mystery. Do what they would, 
the thing went on just the same; footsteps 
of invisible feet, knockings, scratchings, and 
rustling, first on one side and then on the 
other, were heard daily and nightly. Some¬ 
times this unseen agent seemed to be knock¬ 
ing to a certain tune, and if a question were 
addressed to it which could be answered 
numerically, as “How many people are 
there in this room ? ” for example, it would 
answer by so many knocks. The beds, too, 
were occasionally heaved up, as if some¬ 
body were underneath, and where the knock¬ 
ings were, the wall trembled visibly, but, 
search as they would, no one could be found. 

Captain Molesworth had had two daugh¬ 
ters, one of whom, named Matilda, had late¬ 
ly died; the other, a girl between twelve and 
thirteen, called Jane, was sickly, and gener¬ 
ally kept her bed; and as it was observed 
that wherever she was these noises most 


frequently prevailed, Mr. Webster, who did 
not like the mala fama that was attaching 
itself to his house, declared that she made 
them, while the people in the neighborhood 
believed that it was the ghost of Matilda 
warning her sister that she was soon to 
follow. 

Sheriff’s officers, masons, justices of the 
peace, and the officers of the regiment quar¬ 
tered at Leith, who were friends of Captain 
Molesworth, all came to his aid, in hopes of 
detecting or frightening away his tormentor, 
but in vain. Sometimes it was said to be a 
trick of somebody outside the house, and 
then they formed a cordon round it; and 
next, as the poor sick girl was suspected, 
they tied her up in a bag, but it was all to 
no purpose. 

At last the captain moved away, his re¬ 
maining daughter died, and the noises were 
never heard again. But the whole affair 
had led to a lawsuit, which stirred Scot¬ 
land as no other litigation, before or since. 
What was the explanation? 

And then, there is the true story told by 
Thomas Westwood about his experience in 
the old house of Enfield Chase. He had 
gone there to dine with friends, and had 
been shown to an upper chamber to dress, 
and left alone. 

“ But no sooner was my friend gone,” 
says Mr. Westwood, “ than I became con¬ 
scious of a peculiar sound in the room—a 
shuddering sound in the room, as of sup¬ 
pressed dread. It seemed close to me. I 
gave little heed to it at first, setting it 
down for wind in the chimney, or a draft 
from the half-open door; but moving about 
the room, I perceived that the sound moved 
with me. Whichever way I turned, it fol¬ 
lowed me. I went to the farthest extremity 
of the chamber—it was there also. Begin¬ 
ning to feel uneasy, and being quite unable 
to account for the singularity, 1 completed 
my toilet in haste and descended to the 
drawing-room, hoping I should thus leave 
the uncomfortable sound behind me, but not 
so. It was on the landing, on the stair, it 
went down with me, always the same sound 
of shuddering horror, faint, but audible, 
and always close at hand. 

The Invisible Guest. 

“ Even at the dinner-table, when the con¬ 
versation flagged, I heard it unmistakably 
several times, and so near that, if there 
was an entity connected with it, we were 
two on one chair. It seemed to be noticed 
by nobody else, but it ended by harassing 
and distressing me, and I was relieved to 
think that I had not to sleep in the house 
that night. 

“ At an early hour, several of the guests 
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having far to go, the party broke up, and 
it was a satisfaction to me to breathe the 
fresh, wholesome air of the night and feel 
rid at last of my shuddering incubus. 

" When I saw my hosts again it was un¬ 
der another and unhaunted roof. On my 
telling them what had occurred to me, they 
smiled and said it was perfectly true, but 
added they were so used to the sound it had 
ceased to perturb them. Sometimes, they 
said, it would be quiet for weeks, at others 


it followed them from room to room, from 
floor to floor, pertinaciously, as it had fol¬ 
lowed me. 

“ They could give me no explanation of 
the phenomenon. It was a sound, no more, 
and quite harmless. 

“ Perhaps so, but of what strange hor¬ 
ror,” demands Mr. Westwood, “ not ended 
with life, but perpetuated in the limbo of 
invisible things, was that sound the ex¬ 
ponent? ” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD CHEER. 


FREE AMERICAS TURKEY AND CRANBERRY SAUCE 
DOES NOT APPEAR AT OTHER YULETIDE FESTIVALS. 


E VERY country apparently has its own 
ideas about what constitutes good 
cheer at Christmas. Foreigners are 
apt to regard the American fondness for 
cranberry sauce as very queer. Nor are 
they particularly keen as regards turkey. 
England continues to swear by her plum- 
puddings and roasted “ joints.” Who would 
have it otherwise? 

The Frenchman’s Christmas bill of fare 
is much more extensive and varied. The 
great national dish is the black-pudding, or 
boudin, of which every Frenchman makes 
a very hearty meal on Christmas Eve. Then 
there is a wonderful Strasburg pie, whose 
contents are truffles and 
slices of the livers of fat¬ 
tened geese; boar’s-head 
jelly, plentifully stuffed with 
pistachios; oysters, lobsters, 
and crayfish, and last, but 
by no means least, delicious, 
edible snails. The best come 
from Burgundy. 

The Russian’s chief Yule- 
tide meal consists largely of 
two dishes—one wheat-por¬ 
ridge served with honey, and 
the other a curious com¬ 
pound of stewed pears and 
apples, oranges, grapes, and 
cherries, sweetened with 
honey, and served cold. To 
this meal, which is washed 
down with liberal drafts of 
vodka, the Russian sits 
down with his family and 
servants. Before the meal is 
commenced he throws a 
spoonful of the porridge 
against the ceiling, the for¬ 
tune of the coming year be¬ 


ing determined by the quantity that sticks 
there. 

The principal Yuletide delicacy in Austria 
is fruchtbrod, made of raisins, currants; 
figs, and chopped dates, of which enormous 
quantities are eaten. Other cakes, made of 
poppy-seed or ground nuts, are also in 
high favor; while the national meal, par¬ 
taken of on Christmas Eve, is of soup, carp 
chopped and baked, boiled beef and vege¬ 
tables, and Vienna pudding. 

At Christmas time the Italian also revels 
in cakes of various kinds, sweet and indi¬ 
gestible, while the favorite Christmas Eve 
supper is one of eels, periwinkles, and ver- 

The Germans, like most 
of our Continental friends, 
make the Christmas Eve 
supper the principal Yuletide 
feast; and at this meal the 
chief delicacies are carp 
cooked in beer and tnohn- 
pielen, a dish composed of 
vhite bread, almonds, rai¬ 
sins, and poppy-seed 
stewed in milk. The 
German, too, like the 
Austrian and Italian, 
has a very sweet 
tooth, which he in¬ 
dulges regardless of conse¬ 
quences at this privileged 
season of the year. The 
most popular delicacy of this 
kind is the marizipan tart; 
but it has many rivals, by 
no means to be despised, in 
the honey-cakes of Bruns¬ 
wick, the Dresden stollen, 
and the rich Nuremberg 
ginger-cakes. 








\ TORIES of robbers, ghosts and 
wolves, of men changed 
into animals, and of ani¬ 
mals changed into men, are 
as current throughout the 
rural districts of Europe 
to-day as they were in the darkest periods 
of the Middle Ages. And this is the season 
when such stories flourish best. In France 
it is the season of the veillee, the vigil, when, 
for the sake of society and the economy 
of fuel and light, the peasants of an entire 
neighborhood will assemble in the stone- 
flagged kitchen of one of their number to 
gossip, sing, and tell the oft-told tale. 

There is one of these stories, related time 
out of mind, by the graybeards of the 
Loire, which has an actual foundation in 
fact. It is variously called “ The Robber 
Who, Came to Life Again,” “The Shadow 
On the Road,” or “The Beggar of Orleans.” 
Its fascination is perennial. While some 
ancient is telling it, in the flickering fire¬ 
light, the young people gasp and shiver, and 
the old solemnly nod their heads. But 
young and old alike are apt to glance fur¬ 
tively over their shoulders as they make 
their way home over the dark and silent 
road. 

Shorn of individual invention, varying 
according to circumstances, the story is 
substantially as follows: 

Many years ago a man was broke alive 
upon the wheel at Orleans for a highway 
robbery. And there being no relatives or 
friends to claim the body, the executioner, 
having concluded that his task was well 
finished, gave the body to a surgeon, who 
had it carried to his anatomical theater, as 
a subject to lecture on. The thighs, legs, 
and arms of this unhappy wretch had been 


broken; yet, on the surgeon’s coming to ex¬ 
amine him, he found life reviving, and by 
the application of proper cordials the vic¬ 
tim was soon brought to his speech. 

The surgeon and his pupils, moved by 
the sufferings and solicitations of the rob¬ 
ber, determined on attempting his cure; but 
he was so mangled that his two thighs and 
one of his arms were amputated. Notwith¬ 
standing this mutilation and loss of blood, 
he recovered, and in this situation the sur¬ 
geon, by the robber’s own desire, had him 
conveyed in a cart fifty leagues from Or¬ 
leans, where, as he said, he intended to gain 
his livelihood by begging. 

His situation was on the roadside, close 
by a wood, and his deplorable condition 
excited compassion from all who saw him; 
in his youth he had served in the army, and 
he now passed for a soldier who had lost 
his limbs by a cannon-shot. 

A drover returning from market, where 
he had been selling cattle, was solicited by 
the robber for charity, and being moved by 
compassion, threw him a piece of silver. 

“ Alas,” said the robber, “ I cannot reach 
it—you see I have neither arms nor legs ”— 
for he had concealed his arm which had 
been preserved behind his back—“ so, for 
the sake of Heaven, put your charitable 
donation into my pouch.” 

The drover approached him, and as he 
stooped to reach up the money, the sun be¬ 
ing shining, he saw a shadow on the ground 
which caused him to look up, when he per¬ 
ceived the arm of the beggar elevated over 
his head, and his hand grasping a short iron 

The drover arrested the blow in its de¬ 
scent, and seizing the robber, carried him to 
his cart, into which having thrown him, he 
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drove off to the next town, and brought his 
prisoner before a magistrate. 

On searching the cripple a whistle was 
found in his pocket, which naturally in¬ 
duced a suspicion that he had accomplices 
in the wood. The magistrate, therefore, in¬ 
stantly ordered a guard to the place where 
the robber had been seized, and they arrived 
there within half an hour after the murder 
of the drover had been attempted. 

The guard, having concealed themselves 
behind different trees, the whistle was 
blown, the sound of which was remarkably 
shrill and loud; and another whistle was 
heard from under ground, three men at the 
same instant rising from the midst of a 
bushy clump of brambles, and other dwarf 
shrubs. The soldiers fired on them, and 
they fell. The bushes were searched, and 
a descent discovered into a cave. 


Here were found three young girls and a 
boy. The boy, scarce twelve years of age, 
was son to one of the robbers. The girls, 
in giving evidence, deposed that they had 
lived nearly three years in the cave; had been 
carried there by force from the highroad, 
having never seen daylight from the time 
of their captivity; that dead bodies were 
frequently carried into the cave, stripped, 
and buried, and that the old soldier was 
carried out every dry day and sat by the 
roadside for two or three hours. 

On this evidence the murdering mendi¬ 
cant was condemned to suffer a second exe¬ 
cution on the wheel. As but one arm re¬ 
mained, it was to be broken by several 
strokes, in several places, and the coup de 
grace being denied, he lived in torture nearly 
five days. When dead his body was burned 
to ashes and strewn to the winds of heaven. 


ABOUT HANGING UP YOUR STOCKING. 


AMERICAN CUSTOM PROBABLY CAME DIRECT FROM 
HOLLAND, AS DID ALSO REVERENCE FOR ‘ST. NIC." 


T HE habit of hanging up a stocking on 
Christmas Eve is by no means a uni¬ 
versal one. Holland is practically the 
only country in Europe where children take 
this means of reminding St. Nicholas of 
his duty, and it is doubtless from Holland 
that both the stocking and “ St. Nic.” came 
to America. As for the other countries, 
they are contented with “ something just as 
good.” 

In Belgium the children fill their shoes 
with beans and carrots on Christmas Eve, 
and set them in the chimney-place for the 
good saint’s horse. In the morning they ex¬ 
pect to find them filled with sweetmeats and 
fruit in return for their good behavior dur¬ 
ing the year. 

Bohemian children listen anxiously on 
Christmas Eve for the chariot and white 
horses of the Christ-child, as he comes flying 
through the air with his Krippe full of 
presents; but the Italian children go gravely 
with their parents to churches and ca¬ 
thedrals, to see the Bambino, who presents 
them with their Christmas gifts. 

The Spanish children hide their shoes or 
slippers in the bushes on Christmas Eve, 
and find them filled with fruit and sugar¬ 
plums on Christmas morning. 

In France the young people stand their 
shoes in a convenient place for the good 
Pere Noel to drop gifts in; sometimes, if 
the shoe of a bad boy is among them, he 


finds a whip in it in the morning. Very 
different is the feeling of the German child: 
he waits with feelings of mingled awe and 
pleasure for the coming of two impor¬ 
tant personages, the Christ-child and the 
“ Knecht Kuppert.” The latter person ques¬ 
tions naughty children, and threatens them 
with punishment, till the Christ-child’s in¬ 
tercession saves the culprit and wins its 
pardon. Then these two Christmas appari¬ 
tions lay down their burden of gifts and de¬ 
part. 

The English child’s Christmas has none 
of the delightful features, except the Christ¬ 
mas-tree, lighted with tapers and hung with 
gifts; but he has the Christmas-box, and 
the evening is spent in all sorts of sports, 
such as snap-dragon, blind-man’s buff, and 
some more modern games. 

In the Scandinavian countries the shoes 
of all the family are cleaned very carefully, 
and brightly polished on Christmas Eve, and 
set in a row before the hearthstone, to in¬ 
dicate that during the coming year every¬ 
thing will be peaceful and pleasant in the 
family.. In the country places almost every 
family spreads a table with good cheer, and 
then the doors are left open so any one may 
come in as a guest. The person who wishes 
to give a present wraps it up in a quantity of 
straw and paper, and slyly flings it in at 
the door or window when no one is in 
sight. 



A PRESENTIMENT. 


BY MARCEL PREVOST. 


Translated by HARRY THURSTON PECK from the French. 


\ only a short story and e: 
tremely slight—so slight, 


affections of the modern brain that are, in 
reality, seeds of madness transmitted from 
fact, and so simple, that I generation to generation, until, at last, they 
afraid lest, in setting it are dispersed and scattered over the entire 
human race. 

On this occasion, then, we had all been 
confessing our nervous weaknesses and 
mental absurdities, being rather comforted 
by each other’s admissions, and each of us 
rejoicing to find the rest of the company 
as bad as himself err even worse. One 
young lady present, however, had said 
lothing, but had listened t 


down on paper, I may de¬ 
stroy its delicate grace and 
evanescent flavor. Why, then, I often ask 
myself, when it was told to us one evening 
amid the elegant luxury of a modern din¬ 
ner-table, by the charming woman who is 
its heroine, did it make upon us so lasting an 
impression as to become, in our corner 
of the Parisian world, one of those 
classic narratives such 
section of society possesses, and 
to which any allusion is 
ways intelligible and alway: 
welcome? 

I suppose it must be be¬ 
cause it formed a little 


rift 




5 Of S 


dal and insipid political 
and literary tattle that 
we are always listen¬ 
ing to. Perhaps, also, 
just as an attitude or 
a gesture is sometimes 
sufficient to reveal the 
form that is hidden be¬ 
neath a robe, so these few 
unaffected words, spoken by 
a good and beautiful wom¬ 
an, sufficed on this occasion 
to reveal to us the sim¬ 
plicity and purity of her soul. 

We had been talking about 
those curious impulses which 
science has now begun to n 
and classify, and from which so few 
moderns are entirely exempt—impulses that 
urge one irresistibly to count the figures in 
a bit of wall-paper, or the books in a book¬ 
case, or anything’’ else in sight that can be 
' counted; that impel others, when walking 
along the street, to reach a certain gas-jet 
before an approaching cab shall have caught 
up to them, or before some neighboring 
clock shall have finished striking; or that 
constrain one, every night before going to 
bed, to make some new and odd arrange¬ 
ment of the articles in the room, or to 
visit certain pictures or cabinets—in fact, 
we were speaking of all the infinitesimal 



look of surprise on her beauti¬ 
ful face that was framed in 
masses of soft dark hair. At 
last we said to her: 

“ Come, madame, can it 
be that you are free from 
all these little touches of 
mania? Have you not 
also some slight peculiar¬ 
ity of the kind to ^con¬ 
fess? ” 

She appeared with per¬ 
fect sincerity to question 

her memory for a mo¬ 
ment, and then replied, 

with a shake of the head: 
“ No, not the slightest.” 

We felt that she was 
speaking the truth; and all 
that we saw and knew of 

her confirmed us in this be¬ 
lief—her placid look, her repu¬ 
tation as a thoroughly happy 
wife; everything, in fact, that 

separated her from the fashionable 

puppets who had just been confessing 

their strange, neurotic obsessions. 

Doubtless her very modesty made her 
unwilling to claim for herself a more com¬ 
plete indemnity than was enjoyed by the 
rest of the company with their frank ad¬ 
missions, for suddenly she interrupted us. 

“ Oh, really—yes, it’s perfectly true that I 
can’t tell you about adding up the numbers 
on cabs or making an inventory of my ward¬ 
robe before I go to sleep; but still, now that 
I think of it, the other day I did have an 
experience that has a sort of resemblance 
to those that you have been telling about, if, 
at least, I have quite understood you— 
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that is, a kind of internal compulsion which 
compelled me instantly to perform an act 
of no real importance, as though it were 
a matter of life and death.” 

We begged her to tell the story, which 
she immediately did with a very good grace, 
but with an apologetic air, as if asking par¬ 
don for taking up our time over so trilling 
an affair. 

“ Well, then, in a few words, this is 
what happened: About live or six days ago, 
I had gone out with my little daughter 
Susette. You know her, I think; she is 
just eight years old. I was taking her on 
her morning walk, for this important young 
person already has to have her daily prome¬ 
nade. As the weather was fine, we de¬ 
cided to stroll along the Champs Elysees 
and the boulevards, starting from our house 
in the Rue Lafitte. We were walking 
along, chatting together gaily, when, on one 
of the corners, a poor young cripple hob¬ 
bled up to us, holding out his hand with¬ 
out saying a word. I had my parasol in 
my right hand, and with my left, I was 
holding my skirt. I must confess that I 
hadn’t the patience to stop and hunt for 
my pocketbook; so I passed along without 
giving the beggar a single sou. 

“ Susette and I kept on through the 
Champs Elysees as before. The little thing 
had all of a sudden ceased to chatter; and 
I myself, without exactly knowing why, no 
longer felt any desire to speak a word. We 
reached the Place de la Concorde without 
having exchanged a syllable after our meet¬ 
ing with the unfortunate beggar; and little 
by little I began to feel, springing up within 
me and increasing more and more, a sort 
of discomfort—a feeling of intense dis¬ 
quietude, a consciousness of having com¬ 
mitted some irreparable act, and of being 
threatened for that very reason with a 
vague and indefinable danger. 

“ Now, ordinarily, I can force myself to a 
sort of mental examination; and so, as I 
walked along, I searched my conscience 
diligently. ‘ Dear me,’ said I to myself, ‘ I 
haven't committed a very serious sin against 
charity in not giving anything to this beg¬ 
gar. I’ve never pretended to give to every¬ 
body I happen to meet. I’ll simply be more 
generous to the next one, and that’s all 
there is to it.’ Yet, all my reasoning failed 
to convince me, and my internal disquietude 
kept increasing until it became a sort of 
anguish, so much so, that a dozen times I 
longed to turn about and go back to the 
place where we had met the man. Would 


you believe it? It was a reprehensible feel¬ 
ing of pride that made me unwilling to do 
it in my daughter’s presence. 

" We were almost at the end of our 
promenade, and were just about to turn the 
corner of the Rue Lafitte, when Susette 
pulled gently at my dress and stopped me. 

“‘Mama,’ she said. 

“‘What is it, dearest?’ I answered. 

“ She fixed her great blue eyes on me and 

“ ‘ Mama, why didn’t you give something 
to that poor beggar in the Champs Elysees? ’ 

“ Like myself, she had thought of noth¬ 
ing else ever since we had met him. Like 
mine, her heart was profoundly depressed; 
only, being better than her mother and more 
sincere, she was willing to confess her un¬ 
happiness with perfect frankness. I did 
not hesitate a moment. 

“ ‘ You are right, my dear,’ said I. 

“ We had walked faster than usual under 
the constraint of this one haunting thought. 
Only twenty minutes remained before her 
lessons were to begin. I called a cab, we 
entered it, and the driver set off toward 
the Champs Elysees, stimulated by the 
promise of a generous pourboire. 

“ Susette and I held each other by the 
hand, and you may imagine how anxious 
we were! Suppose the beggar had gone 
away! What if we shouldn’t be able to find 
him? Having reached the corner we hur¬ 
ried from the cab and looked up and down 
the avenue. The beggar was not in sight. 

1 questioned one of the women who let 
chairs. She remembered seeing him. ‘ He 
is not,’ she said, ‘ one of the regular mendi¬ 
cants who beg upon the corner, and I am 
sure I don’t remember in which direction 
he went.’ Time was flying, and we were 
going to leave with a feeling of great un¬ 
happiness, when all of a sudden Susette 
perceived the man behind a tree, sleeping 
in its shade with his hat between his knees. 

“ She ran to him on tiptoe, slipped a bit 
of gold into his empty hat, and then we 
hastened back to the Rue Lafitte. I am 
well aware that it was perfectly absurd, 
but we gave each other a good hug as soon 
as we entered the house, exactly as though 
we had escaped from some great danger.” 

She finished her story, blushing hotly at 
having spoken for so long a time about her¬ 
self; but the rest of us, who had listened 
with a sort of reverence, felt as though 
we had been breathing for an instant a 
w'hiff of pure air, or drinking a draft of 
clear, cool water from an untainted spring. 


" r O be stronger than a woman, you must be more of a woman 
than she.—paul Bourget. 






THEY WHO SELL IN THE STREETS. 

BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 


WHERE THE GREAT VENDING ARMY OF YULETIDE 
GETS ITS RECRUITS —A TALE OF THREE CITIES. 


"'HE modern Christmas brings 
with it, in addition to the 
holly, the blazing log, and 
the candle-lit tree, a great 
and growing host of street- 
venders, whose origin and 
intimate ways and means have remained hid¬ 
den from a shopping public that has hurried 
past their story. They are a varied lot, 
these minor salesmen, and it can hardly be 
said that they bring with them peace on 
earth. Any policeman will assure you of 
that. Weeks before Christmas they swoop 
down on the thoroughfares, take up their 
positions along the curb, set out their di¬ 
verse wares, and begin in their own pe¬ 
culiar and particular ways to attempt to 
attract the attention of passers-by. They 
compose one big army, but it is an army 
that fights within itself for supremacy and 
dimes. 

New York, London, and Paris are the 
three chief battle-grounds of the vending 
hosts of Christmas, and each year is wit¬ 
nessing their marked elaboration, growth, 
and graduated subtlety. The streets of 
these cities during the Christmas season are 
choked at all points of vantage by the 
sellers of everything from a mechanical 
Billiken to the latest device for lighting the 
topmost candle on the tree without striking 
a match. 

New Yorkers, who believe that Manhattan 
is the main stamping-ground for the al 
fresco P. T. Barnums (tihey believe that a 


customer is born every minute), need only 
take a trip across the winter sea to find an 
equally impressive array of venders in the 
two capitals named. The art of Christmas 
vending is peculiar not to one city, but to 
three—and very peculiar, at that. 

Three years ago, during the first week in 
December, the streets of New York were 
invaded by approximately twenty times the 
number of venders that had been seen on 
the thoroughfares the previous season, and 
the real birth of the present enormous con¬ 
clave of holiday street-merchants is to be 
chronicled at that time. They were, to be 
sure, many venders in evidence during 
Christmas seasons before, but they first be¬ 
came a factor then. The reason for the 
sudden growth was attributed to the equally 
sudden evidences of popular approval of the 
various new-fangled, new-idea, trick toys 
and “patented ” bits of more or much more 
less useful apparatus. 

In some mysterious way—probably in 
much the same manner that pickpockets 
learn of a new and fertile field for opera¬ 
tion, or tramps of a willing kitchen—the 
news spread at that time that New York 
was becoming a gold-mine for venders in 
the open. Each season since the number 
has been augmented to such a degree that, 
at present, the Christmas venders have be¬ 
come a troublesome problem to the metro¬ 
politan police. In other leading cities of the 
United States the vending armies are stead¬ 
ily increasing in a similar way, although 
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they have as yet to reach the huge proportions 
of the street-selling masses of Manhattan. 

Curious to know exactly who these ven¬ 
ders are, whence they come, and what they 
do to make a living after the Yulctide sea¬ 
son has come and gone, several students of 
street-salesmen psychology conducted an in¬ 
vestigation last year among the venders that 
brought to light an odd assortment of facts. 
The investigation was an intimate one, and 


they would have been professional cantelots. 
For instance, if a large convention of Elks 
was advertised for Cincinnati, Ohio, these 
venders would travel West and would seek 
to reap a dime-harvest from die sale of Elk 
badges and souvenirs. Or, if a historical 
parade was announced in Philadelphia, as 
was the case not so very long ago, the 
professional venders would go there and 
offer for sale various appropriate articles, 



was conducted in and about the Madison 
Square district, the favorite haunt of' the 
venders during the weeks before Christmas. 
All in all, thirty of the street-merchants 
were worked into a friendly, communicative 
spirit by discreet diplomacy, and the statis¬ 
tics are now given for inspection. 

Of the thirty, only nine were regular, dis- 
• honest-to-goodness venders. These nine said 
that they were professional street-salesmen, 
that they had been in New York during the 
Christmas season for seven years past, and 
that they traveled from city to city during 
the rest of each year, covering a route that 
followed the trend of conventions, celebra¬ 
tions, anniversaries, et cetera. In Paris 


such as flags, small clay figures, and 
canes with pictured handles. 

The professional vender takes his 
work seriously. He has made a study 
of it, and his route-book is as carefully 
arranged as is that of a theatrical company. 
Of the nine professional venders in question, 
four were what might be termed partners, 
and divided desirable territory among them¬ 
selves. The rest worked as individuals, and 
not infrequently “crossed each other’s 
tracks.” 

Out of the thirty venders, therefore, of 
whom only nine were regulars, there were 
twenty-one whose identities had to be ac¬ 
counted for in some other way. Of the 
twenty-one, this catalogue was made: Two 
said they were street-car conductors out of 
work, and had entered the Christmas vend¬ 
ing field to make a living, which, incident- 
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ally, they’admitted was a far better one than 
they had made through their former jobs. 
Four were men who had been working sev¬ 
eral weeks previous for the Department of 
Street Cleaning, and who had been lured 
from the broom and shovel by the glamour 
of ease and easy money that beckoned 
through the sale of wiggly snakes and rub¬ 
ber faces—the kind that you can make smile 
or frown by squeezing. 

Six said that they worked regularly, be¬ 
fore and after their Christmas vending, 
either as bootblacks or news-stand assistants, 
and that they had been vending around 
Yuletide for the last four years, thus clear¬ 
ing considerable extra money. 

Four were finally prevailed upon to admit 
that their chief occupation was “ hoboing,” 
as they put it; and two others—who seemed 
to be more prosperous than any of their fel¬ 
low venders—said that they had worked for 
two years before as attendants in the check¬ 
room of a well-known hotel in Washing¬ 
ton. As has been suggested, their check¬ 
room luck had evidently not deserted them 
in their newly chosen field of activity. 

The three remaining venders, out of the 
thirty chosen, were not so willing to testify 
as to their every-day vocations, and the 
statements they did make did not have the 
engaging ring of truth necessary to carry 
conviction. A policeman, whose post was 
in the district and who was well known to 
one of the investigators, said that one of 


these latter venders was a “dip,” or pick¬ 
pocket, whom he had arrested several years 
before, and who was just “ out ” after hav¬ 
ing been committed for a second offense. 

That pickpockets frequently take up 
vending as a cloak under which they may 
better ply their profession among the jost¬ 
ling, pushing crowd of Christmas shoppers, 
is admitted by the police, who are regularly 
instructed to keep an eye open all the time 
on certain suspicious members of the fra- 

How does this varied assortment of ven¬ 
ders originally get its stock? It saves up 
enough money to buy the first day’s lot of 
toys, or whatever it wants, and the revenue 
therefrom permits of gradual elaboration. 
When several venders work together, as in 
the case of the four cited above, they usual¬ 
ly pool their money, choose different arti¬ 
cles for sale, and subsequently divide the 

To give a fair idea of the scope of articles 
offered for sale on the sidewalks during the 
metropolitan Christmas season, the following 
list was compiled last year from the offer¬ 
ings of the phalanx of venders who had 
taken up their stand on crowded Twenty- 
Third Street, between Broadway and Sixth 
Avenue. 

Handkerchiefs with prints of Christmas- 
trees and Santa Clauses; rubber snakes, 
mechanical toys of forty different kinds— 
ranging from a manikin that waved its 
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arms, to a small automobile that ran around 
in a carelessly realistic fashion; pins in the 
shape of holly leaves, with imitation corals 
for the berries; explosive cigarettes, boxes, 
matches, and candles; red and green neck¬ 
ties ; parlor fireworks, Santa Claus masks, 
miniature Christmas-trees for table decora¬ 
tions, and paper flowers of every descrip- 

Then there were patent candle-holders, 
tinsel ornaments for tree embellishment, 
red-and-green combination shoe-ties, paper 
caps, miniature Yule logs with room for a 
small electric bulb inside, to give the burn¬ 
ing effect; colored spinning-tops, picture- 
books, paint-sets, at a dime each; small, 
fuzzy toy dogs, toy bears—in fact, a whole 
toy menagerie, at from ten to fifty cents an 
animal. 

Further additions to the list of “patent¬ 
ed” objects offered for sale were “patent” 
candle-caps to prevent fire; “ patent ” tie- 
clasps, each bearing the image of Santa 
Claus; “ patent ” ice-cream figures of rein¬ 
deers, whose horns might be decorated with 
tiny lighted candles; “ patent ” puzzles for 
Christmas parties, and so on to everything 
of an equally congruous nature save, pos¬ 
sibly, patent-leather shoes. And if most of 
the alleged patents had really not been ap¬ 
plied for by the venders, the crowds clamor¬ 
ing in front of the latter gave every indica¬ 
tion that they were being applied for by the 
shoppers. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, of 
course, that many of these things—the best 
ones, unfortunately—are imported from the 
other side. The toy-trade in Germany does 


an enormous business with America every 
year, and many of the large department- 1 
stores are running their street rivals a live¬ 
ly race in presenting the thousand beautiful 
and attractive novelties imported into this 
country from Paris. 

The matter of street-vending in the 
French capital attained the dignity of or¬ 
ganized trade many centuries ago. There, 
the Yuletide host of “ little tradesmen ”— 
des petits commerfants —have privileges 
which would undoubtedly turn their New 
York colleagues green with envy. For 
mile after mile, the Grand Boulevards are 
lined on both sides by temporary, but well- 
constructed, booths, which remain in place 
until long after New Year’s. An interest¬ 
ing feature of this annual fair is that most 
of the products shown—mechanical toys, 
beautiful dolls, and what-not—have been 
manufactured in the homes of the venders 
themselves. 

In London, on the other hand, the street- 
venders are less “ classy,” if anything, than 
the New York brotherhood. In London, a 
vast proportion of the great vending army, 
if not the majority, is composed of discon¬ 
solate Amazons—forlorn women in dingy 
black, bareheaded, or wearing the classic 
black-straw “ sailor.” 

One of the greatest successes of the Lon¬ 
don streets in past years was certainly that 
engineered by a certain typical, shabby gen¬ 
tleman. He wore a threadbare “ Prince 
Albert” coat and an old silk hat. His face 
was pale, his fishy blue eyes were wistful. 
He was perfectly serious, dignified, respect¬ 
able. And he wore suspended about his 
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neck a big pla¬ 
card : “ Victim of 
a horrible mis¬ 
take in the pub¬ 
lic hospitals. 
Full account of 
the case, with 
Christmas poem, 
one penny.” He 
did business 
where his shoe¬ 
string colleagues 
along the curb 
couldn’t make 
tuppence. Those 
of us who knew 
him better than 
his patrons won¬ 
dered how he did 
it. We had seen 

him out of office- 
hours over his 
—AND killed the poor diet of beer and 

rival’s. kidneys. The mis¬ 
take — “the ’or- 

rible mistake, sir ”—oh ! he had been entered 
in the observation-ward instead of the usual 
one. It may have been 'orrible for him, 
but not for the public. 

Considering the great number of compet¬ 
ing venders and the all-embracing list of 
articles that they try to sell—it may easily 
■be appreciated what novel means the ven¬ 
ders use to attract the crowds. 

By way of illustrating this, there may be 
cited the case of two venders in New York, 
offering the same kind of mechanical 
toys and standing not more than twenty 
feet apart in West Twenty-Third 
Street, last season, who engaged in a 
business battle that became warmer and 
warmer as the climax of the season 
approached. At the outset, some two 
weeks before the twenty-fifth of the 
month, each rested content to merely 
offer his wares for sale and to trust 
to luck that the customer would buy of 
him rather than of his rival. But the 
spirit of trade jealousy, so strong 
among the venders, would not be lulled. 

One vender, taking the first step, 


appeared with a printed notice: “ Every toy 
I sell I guarantee for one week.” Inas¬ 
much as such toys are, at best, fragile bits 
of mechanism, prospective purchasers, as 
may well be figured out, were drawn to this 
vender rather than to his rival—but not for 
long. 

Seeing that the guarantee-placard was 
weaning his trade away from him, the sec¬ 
ond vender got a poster that heralded the 
fact that he guaranteed every toy he sold 
for two weeks. The first vender thereupon 
extended his guarantee to three weeks. 
Soon, however, the guarantee battle failed 
to attract customers to either salesman, and 
the second vender, taking a different tack, 
procured a small, cheap phonograph that he 
used to good effect as a “ barker.” The 
phonograph squeaked out the merits of his 
wares, and the novelty of the thing, if noth¬ 
ing else, drew trade. 

In Herald Square, at the same time last 
Christmas season, two rival venders engaged 
in a fight for trade that became so serious 
that it succeeded in landing both of them in 
the West Thirtieth Street police-station. 
The men were both selling celluloid buttons 
inscribed with a “ Merry Christmas ” holly- 
entwined phrase and, at five cents a button, 
were making good money until the green 
spirit of jealous rivalry set in. The first 
way in which unfriendly competition be¬ 
tween the men evidenced itself was in the 
employment, by one of them, of a small boy 
stationed on the opposite corner of Thirty- 
Fifth Street, and whose duty it was to pro- 
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claim that his boss’s rival was selling “ non¬ 
union made ” buttons. 

As soon as the latter saw what his com¬ 
petitor had resorted to, he got hold of two 
youngsters to make a similar announcement 
as to his rival’s wares. And, after the boys 
had blackened each other’s eyes, it was not 
to be entirely unanticipated that their elders 
would do the same thing—which they ac- 


the ex-street-cleaners and cx-street-car con¬ 
ductors have known what they arc about. 

Moreover, it would be a mistake to think 
that the trade is exclusively one of pennies, 
nickels, and dimes. Back of the man on the 
sidewalk is the jobber, whose business often 
involves hundreds of dollars, and back of 
the jobber is the manufacturer and importer, 
whose business may involve a fortune. It 



cordingly did to the extent of ten dollars’ 

Yet, Christmas vending is lucrative, inas¬ 
much as the profit on the articles scrld usual¬ 
ly runs to a hundred per cent or more. A 
vender holding a good post on a crpwded 
thoroughfare can clear as much as twenty 
dollars on a busy day and, as has been re¬ 
corded in the cases of venders who have 
dealt in the more expensive mechanical 
playthings, the profit has reached a higher 
notch. From which it may be gathered that 


requires as much skill in knowing what the 
public is going to want six months hence in 
the toy line, as it does to predict what shade 
of blue will be preferred next year at the 
Grand Prix. Success or failure to guess 
right falls with a heavy hand on every one, 
from the highest to the lowest. And right 
here, it may be said, there is probably no 
other business in the world involving a 
greater element of downright luck. 

A man died in Paris the other day who 
had always guessed right; but there are not 
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many like him, even in the brainy circles 
back of the sidewalk-man. The Parisian 
champion guesser had probably brought 
more amusement to the public than any pro¬ 
fessional comedian; yet his name was un¬ 
known. 

He had begun life as. a ragpicker, and, 
among other things, sold ancient tin cans 
at a bare profit to a wholesale junk-man. 
The ragpicker meditated on the scant profit 
on tin cans until a brilliant idea occurred 
to him; and, being an energetic fellow, 
he put his idea into execution. After that 


he sold no more tin cans. He bought them 
instead. And by the time Christmas came 
around, the ex-ragpicker had about a thou¬ 
sand tin rats — worked with rubber and 
string in a most lifelike way—a thousand 
novelties that Paris gobbled up in a single 
afternoon. 

His fortune was assured after that if he 
could make another lucky find. He did, 
many of them. And, strange to say, the field 
is just as wide open to-day as it ever was, 
for both success and failure. Just watch it, 
this year! 



THE OLDEST BELGIAN NEWSPAPER. 


I N answer to an inquiry from a West¬ 
ern university, Consul-General Ethel- 
bert Watts, of Brussels, reports that the 
oldest newspaper in Belgium is the Gazette 
van Gent, which received the privilege of 
printing the Gendtsche Post-Tydinghen on 


November 17, 1666, and which has existed 
almost continuously since the first number 
was printed, on January 1, 1667. The oldest 
copy preserved is No. 69, of September 8, 
1667. The next oldest newspaper in Bel¬ 
gium is L’lndependance Beige. 











IN A DREAR-NIGHTED DECEMBER. 


BY JOHN KEATS (1795 — 1 831). 


I N a drear-nighted December, 

Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 

The north cannot undo them, 

With a sleety Whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding 1 at the prime. 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook. 

Thy bubblings ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting. 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time. 


Ah! would ’t were so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
Writhed not at passed joy? 

To know the change and feel it. 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbed sense to steal it, 
Was never said in rime. 
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BY KIT DEALTRY. 


f AWYER KLYDE MANDEVILLE 
had just finished breakfast 
when Aline Gray’s letter 
was handed to him. 

The first line of it 
brought him to his feet 
with a white face and a cry of horror. 

“ Good God! ” he said — then stared 
blankly before him as though unable to 
grasp the full significance of the news. 

His mother looked up at him in surprise. 
It was rare that ’Klyde was stirred out of 
his habitual calm. 

“ What is the matter? ” she asked. 

He pointed to the letter. 

“ It’s from Aline,” he answered hoarsely. 
“Terence — Terence has been arrested 
for—” The words stuck in his throat. 

“ Terence arrested! ” repeated Mrs. 
Mandeville, her gentle face now the one 
to pale. “For what?” 

The answer came in a gasp. 

“ Murder! ” 

“ Murder! ” 

For a minute there was silence in the 
cozy dining-room of the Mandeville house 
in Seventieth Street. The woman sat mo¬ 
tionless, her eyes on the letter in her son’s 
hand. The man stood like stone, for the 
first time in his career a prey to an emotion 
that stunned him. 

The minute passed, and with it the emo¬ 
tion. Klyde pushed his chair back with 

“ I must go down to the hospital at 
once,” he said. “ I must see Aline and do 
what I can to help.” 

3 S B 9! 


“ Didn’t she give you particulars ? ” asked 
Mrs. Mandeville, as she helped him into 
his coat. 

“No. Here is the letter, mother. You 
can see for yourself what she says. I’ll be 
back as soon as I can.” 

The front door closed upon him, and 
Mrs. Mandeville heard his footsteps hurry¬ 
ing down the street. 

Full of perplexity, she read the letter. 

“ Klyde —Come to me at once. Terence 
has been arrested for murder, and I need 
your help. Aline.” 

That was all. 

Terence had been arrested for murder. 
The grim words echoed in Mrs. Mandeville’s 
brain over and over again. Yet they held 
no distinct meaning for her. It was more 
as though some terrible mistake had oc¬ 
curred; for, of course, crime—the crime 
of murder—could play no part in the life 
of the Grays, nor in their own. 

Terence Gray was a young surgeon, and. 
his sister Aline a nurse, at the Great West 
Hospital, Central Park. The Mandevilles 
had known them intimately for many years, 
and not long since Klyde had become en¬ 
gaged to Aline—a girl as true as she was 
beautiful—their marriage having been ar¬ 
ranged for the early part of the coming 
spring. 

The news about Terence, therefore, 
had struck Klyde with a particular force. 
It was the same to him as though his own 
brother had been arrested. He had the 
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same instinctive certainty of his innocence, 
even though as vet he knew no details of 
the affair. 

At the hospital he found Aline Gray al¬ 
most crazy with her trouble. 

" I can tell you nothing—nothing,” she 
said. " The only thing 1 know is that Ter¬ 
ence went to see a friend named Charles 
Selwyn, at the Broadway Hotel, last night, 
and that he was arrested there, at Dr. 
Stanhope's instigation, at four o'clock this 
morning." 

“He did not come home, then?” 

“No. He never came back. Oh, Klyde 
—I can’t understand it. But he isn’t 
guilty. Terence could never do— that! ” 

A short laugh came from Klyde. Ter¬ 
ence a murderer 1 Terence, with his up¬ 
right, gentle nature — his honest, fearless 
eyes 1 

“ I guess not,” he said dryly. 

Aline clung to his hand. 

“You’ll get him off?” she said. 

Klyde nodded. 

“ Yes. I'll get him off,” he replied. 

For he had no doubt that he could. It 
did not matter what evidence there was 
against him, Terence was innocent and 
would be freed. 

He looked into the sweet face of his 
betrothed, repeating the words. 

“ I'll get him off, dear. Don’t worry. 
Just wait, and trust me.” 

“ It’s Terence’s life as well as mine. You 
must save him—you must save him or—” 

“ Or what, Aline ? ” 

She turned from him. 

“ Or you and I can never be married,” 
she said. 

“ Aline,” replied the man quickly, “ do 
you imagine that anything in the world—” 

“If my brother were convicted,” she in¬ 
terrupted, “ I could be no man’s wife.” 

A torrent of protesting phrases rushed to 
Klyde’s lips, but he stemmed them in a 
single statement. 

“ Your brother will not be convicted,” 
he said. 

As the words left his mouth, the door of 
the little waiting-room in which they stood, 
.opened, and a man looked in. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” he apologized, 
then vanished. 

A new expression had leaped into Aline’s 
face. 

“ Did you see that man ? ” she said rapid¬ 
ly. “ It was Dr. Horace Stanhope, the man 
who had Terence arrested.” 

Klyde made a mental note of the fact. 

“Who is Dr. Stanhope?” he asked. 

“ He's the chief consulting physician 
here,” she answered. “ And he hates Ter- 


“ Oh—he hates Terence! Why?” 

” I don't know why. But he does. We’ve 
both noticed it for weeks.” 

" 1 I'm — I'll remember that,” mused 
Klyde. “And now, dearest. I’ll be off.’’ 

" You're going to Terence,” said the girl. 

“ Yes right away.” 

" Kind out when I can see him—will you, 
Klyde? " 

" I will, dear.” 

“And, oh—tell him I believe in him. Tell 
him 1 know he is innocent! ” she cried. 

“ I am sure Terence won’t need telling 
that,” he said. “ But I’ll give him the mes¬ 
sage." 

A moment later he was on his way to the 

On being admitted to Terence Gray’s 
presence, the young lawyer experiened a 

A man rose from a chair and extended his 
hand. But was it Terence? Was this pal¬ 
lid, hollow-eyed ghost the radiant, cheery 
fellow he had seen not twenty-four hours 

Klyde found it difficult to control himself 
as he stammered out a greeting. 

“ Well, Terence, old boy—” he said. 

“You never expected to visit me here, 
Klyde,” said the other, adding after a pause: 
“ But I’m glad you’ve come.” 

“Why didn’t you send for me at once?” 
asked Klyde. 

“ I didn’t think. I haven’t done any 
thinking since they brought me in,” was the 
dull, hopeless reply. “ That was about five 
hours ago.” 

“Well—we’ll do a bit of thinking to¬ 
gether now,” said the lawyer, exerting 
himself to be cheerful. “ I'm going to take 
this case for you—of course. That goes 
without saying.” 

“ I suppose I shall need some one,” said 

“Need some one! Come, stir yourself 
up, boy. Tell me everything. How did it 
happen ? ” 

The young surgeon looked at his friend 
with bloodshot eyes. 

“ Klyde,” he said, “ I didn't do it. You 
believe that—don’t you?” 

“ Indeed I do,” answered Klyde. “ You 
know that, Terence.” 

“And Aline?” 

“ Look here,” said the lawyer abruptly. 
“ Don’t let us waste time, old boy. Aline 
is your sister and I’m virtually your, broth¬ 
er, and we aren’t fools. We know you 
are innocent. But the world has got to 
know it, too. I want to get to work. Give 
me the story.” 

Terence roused himself. 

“ You're right,” he said. “ Yesterday aft- 
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ernoon I received a letter from Charlie 
Selwyn—an old school chum of mine— 
whom I had not seen for two years.” 

" Selwyn is the man who was murdered? ” 

“Yes—poor old Charlie!” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ Charlie was a sailor—second officer on 
board a lime-juicer called the Ariel. It 
was wrecked about a month ago, just off 
Colon. Charlie and one other man, the 
cook, were the only souls on board when 
she was wrecked, the rest of the crew hav¬ 
ing died of some mysterious disease while 
coming up the coast of South America. 

“ Well, as can be imagined, my friend had 
an awful time of it; and when he and the 
other fellow were picked up by one of the 
coasting steamers, they were nearly played 
out. Charlie arrived in New York yester¬ 
day morning, thoroughly ill in mind and 
body. He sent for me, but I couldn’t go 
round at once. I had some cases to get 
through first at the hospital. 

“ Meantime, he sent for Stanhope, whom 
I had mentioned to him when he was in 
New York before. Stanhope prescribed for 
him, then left, promising to see him again 
this morning. It was evening before I 
managed to get away from the hospital. I 
found Charlie in a state bordering on col¬ 
lapse. I persuaded him to go to bed, and 
undertook to remain the night with him. 
He dropped off to sleep. I sat watching 
him, and after a while I dozed. 

“ When I woke up the room was dark. 
The lights had gone out. Something had 
gone wrong with the electricity in the hotel, 
and I went out into the passage to get a 
candle! When I got back with it, I saw 
that Charlie was dead. I rushed down and 
telephoned for Stanhope, then returned to 
the room. 

“ I can’t remember much that happened 
after that,” Terence said wearily, “except¬ 
ing that when Stanhope came, he sent for 
the police and had me arrested.” 

“On what grounds?” asked Klyde. 

“ He refused to give a certificate. He 
said Selwyn had been poisoned.” 

“ Poisoned! ” 

“ Oh, he was right so far,” said the young 
surgeon. “ It was a clear case of poison¬ 
ing. But I didn't do it. ... I didn’t 
do it! ” 

“ Why did Stanhope have you arrested ? 

“ I was the only person with Charlie 
from six o'clock up to the time of his 
death.” 

“That was scarcely a sufficient reason?” 

Terence averted his gaze. 

“ There was something else. When 
Stanhope arrived, I—I was trying to open 
Charlie’s grip." 


“What in the world for?” 

“To find a letter. Before going to sleep, 
Charlie had told me he had left a letter 
for me in his grip, and that if anything 
happened to him I was to take it.” 

“ And you got it? ” 

“ No. When Stanhope came in, I natur¬ 
ally put the grip down. The police opened 
it. They found the letter. But they 
wouldn’t let me have it. I think they ar¬ 
rested me because—because of what that 
letter contained.” 

“ H’m—I must see that letter,” said the 
lawyer. “Anything else to tell me?” 

“ No—there’s nothing else.” 

Klyde rose. 

“ Cheer up! ” he said brightly, as he put 
his hand on Terence's shoulder, “you’ll 
soon be out of this, you know.” 

“ Of course—I must! ” said the other in 
a low tone. “ They can’t prove anything 
against me. And Charlie was my pal.” 

His voice broke with the last words. 
Charlie was his pal, and he, Terence, had 
been accused of murdering him. 

Klyde Mandeville felt vaguely perplexed 
as he left the Tombs. 

He had asked many more questions, but 
they had elicited no facts from the un¬ 
happy Terence which could be of material 
help in his case. On the contrary, they 
might tend to prejudice it. 

Terence had told him that Charlie had 
eaten and drunk nothing in his presence 
save a dose of the medicine prescribed by 
Stanhope. He, Terence, had himself 
poured out and administered it. 

He could not say whether Charlie Sel¬ 
wyn had been dead when he left the room 
to fetch the candle. He was absent about 
five minutes. 

Selwyn had said nothing which could 
suggest suicidal motives. Terence felt sure 
that had his friend risen at all, he would 
have known of it. He was a very light 
sleeper. Moreover, the bed was against 
the wall, and he had sat at the only free 
side of it. 

Klyde’s first move was to go to the police 
and demand a sight of the letter which had 
been left for Terence in the dead man's 
grip. 

A cloud fell upon him as he read it. 

Was it going to be so easy a task to vin¬ 
dicate Aline’s brother, after all? 

He went down to his office in Broad 
Street heavy with anxiety. 

II. 

T HE news fell like an avalanche on the 
young surgeon's numerous admirers— 
for Terence Gray was popular at Great 
West Hospital. 
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Terence’s parents harl died during his 
early youth; and, with the exception of his 
sister, Aline, he had no near relatives liv¬ 
ing—a fact for which now he was grateful. 

He did not dream that a certain Edyth 
Emory was weeping for his shame, and 
praying every hour that he should be set 
free. 

After Klydc left him, he lapsed once 
more into a state of numbness. Not even 
a visit from Aline could rouse him. It 
seemed as though he were in the midst of 
some fearful nightmare, and the nightmare 
proceeded until the hour of the inquest. 

Then, all. at once, he awoke, and began 
to take a lively interest in his own case. 

The first witness called was the manager 
of the Broadway Hotel. 

Charles Selwyn, he told the jury, had 
arrived at three o’clock on the day of his 
death and asked for a room. Xo one had 
come with him. He had brought no bag¬ 
gage save his grip. 

“ He mentioned that he was the second 
officer of the shipwrecked Ariel, and I 
asked him a few questions about it. But 
he didn’t seem inclined to discuss his ad¬ 
ventures, and went up almost at once to 
his room.” 

“Did he complain of illness?” asked the 
coroner. 

“ No,” answered the manager. “ He said 
he was tired, and told me to send up a bot¬ 
tle of whisky—which I did.” 

“Did you go to his room at all?” 

“ No. I did not see him again alive.” 

“ Now, tell us—what visitors did Charles 
Selwyn have yesterday?” 

“ Dr. Stanhope and Mr. Gray were the 
only people who went up to see him, as far 

“ Some one might have gone up without 
your knowledge?” 

“ Yes—if they were aware of the number 
and position of his room.” 

“ But you can tell us of no one else but 
these two gentlemen who saw him after he 
went to his room ? ” 

“ The porter took up the whisky,” said 
the manager. 

The porter was called. 

“Yes,” he had taken the whisky to Mr. 
Selwyn, and he had drawn the cork in the 
room. Mr. Selwyn did not speak. The 
whisky was left on the table, and the porter 
then left the room. Twenty minutes later 
the bell rang, and he went again to Mr. 
Selwyn’s room. Mr. Selwyn gave him two 
letters, and told him to send them off by- 
messenger. One was addressed to Mr. Gray, 
and the other to Dr. Stanhope, both of 
Great West Hospital. The porter des¬ 
patched the notes. Again the bell rang. 


This time, Mr. Selwyn wanted two witnesses 
to put their signatures to something he had 
written. He asked the porter if he could 
llnd some one else, and the man went for 
the elevator-boy. When they came back 
they signed their names. Mr. Selwyn gave 
them each a dollar and they went out. The 
porter did not see Mr. Selwyn again. 

" Did you read the document you had 
signed?” asked the coroner. 

" Xo. I asked about it, but Mr. Selwyn 
laughed, and said that he had been making 
his will,” said the porter. 

A brief silence followed as this piece of 
information was noted down and digested. 

The elevator-boy was the next to give 
evidence. 

He repeated the porter’s story as regards 
the will. He had taken no one but Dr. 
Stanhope and Mr. Gray up to see Mr. Sel¬ 
wyn. Dr. Stanhope had only remained a 
few minutes, but Mr. Gray was with Mr. 
Selwyn from six o'clock, and had not left 
up' to the time the elevator-boy went off 
duty. 

The night elevator-boy stated that Mr. 
Gray had descended about three o’clock in 
the morning, and that he had gone into the 
telephone-room. 

“ Did you notice anything peculiar about 
Mr. Gray when you took him down?” in¬ 
quired the coroner. 

“ I thought he looked a bit scared,” was 
the boy’s answer. “ But he didn’t speak.” 

“You are sure he said nothing?” 

The next witness called w-as Dr. Horace 
Stanhope. 

Terence Gray’s eyes met those of the 
elder man for one brief instant. From 
Terence, it was a long, deep, penetrating 
look that seemed as though it would pierce 
the elder man’s very soul. From Stanhope, 
it was the same cruel, steely look which 
Terence had seen more than once in the 
past few weeks. And as Terence caught 
it, he wondered, as he had so often won¬ 
dered before, why Stanhope hated him. 

" Be good enough,” said the coroner. “ to 
tell us. Dr. Stanhope, how you came to at¬ 
tend Charles Selwyn.” 

“ I received a note from him at about 
two o'clock that day,” answered the physi¬ 
cian. “ Until then, I had never heard his 
name. He wrote asking me to call round 
at his hotel at the earliest possible mo- 

" Did he give any reason ? ” 

“ No. He merely added that the case 
was urgent.” 

“And you w-ent at once?” 

“Yes, I happened to be free then, and I 
drove to the hotel at once. I found Sel- 
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wyn in a highly nervous condition. He 
described to me how his ship had been 
wrecked, and spoke of a mysterious fever 
which had swept the Ariel of its crew. 
The fever was his main theme. He seemed 
to be in mortal terror of it. which would 
account for the nervous state in which 1 
found him.” 

“Were there any symptoms of fever?” 

“ None whatever. He was suffering from 
nervous collapse. I prescribed for him and 
said that it would not be necessary for me 
to call again. But he begged me to do so, 
and I promised to come this morning.” 

“ Did he speak to you of anything else 
but the ship and the fever?” questioned a 

“Yes, he mentioned Mr. Gray.” 

The coroner became alert. 

“Oh! He mentioned Mr. Gray?” 

“ Yes, he alluded to a will—a will which 
he had just made in Mr. Gray’s favor,” 
stated Stanhope. 

At these words, a murmur of excitement 
came from the crowd. 

“ Dr. Stanhope,” said Klyde, “ will you 
please tell us how that will became the sub¬ 
ject of discussion between you and Mr. 

“ Mr. Selwyn said that he had written to 
Mr. Gray to come and see him about the 
will,” answered the doctor. 

“ Was it you or Mr. Selwyn who first 
mentioned Mr. Gray’s name?” pursued 
Klyde. 

“ I am not able to recall which,” replied 
Stanhope. 

“ Oh, come. Dr. Stanhope,” said Klyde 
impatiently, “ surely you must know. 
Which of you spoke of Mr. Gray first?” 

“ I fancy I did,” at length said the doctor. 

“ Oh, you did. Then, would you kindly 
explain hove you came to know that Mr. 
Selwyn was acquainted with Mr. Gray?” 

“ I—I had heard Mr. Gray speak of Mr. 
Selwyn.” 

“ That is not—” began Terence sharply— 
but a warning glance from Klyde as he re¬ 
sumed his seat prevented his finishing the 

“And now,” said the coroner, “ will you 
please tell us when you next saw the de¬ 
ceased ? ” 

Stanhope obeyed. In cold, deliberate 
tones, he related his story. At about three 
in the morning he had been awakened by a 
telephone message from Mr. Gray. 

“What were his exact words?” inquired 
a juror. 

" He said, ‘ Could you come to the Broad¬ 
way Hotel at once? Charles Selwyn is 
dead.’ I dressed and drove round without 
delay. On entering Selwyn's room, I saw 


Mr. Gray. He was standing near the win¬ 
dow. Mr. Selwyn's grip was in his hand. 
When he saw me, he put it down and came 
toward me. I asked what had gone wrong 
with the lights. He said he did not know. 
He offered to fetch a lamp, for it was dif¬ 
ficult to make an examination by the light 
of one candle. While he was out of the 
room, I looked at the dead man.” 

Here the doctor gave a description of 
the body. 

“ When Mr. Gray returned with the 
lamp, I told him that I could not give a 
certificate. He asked why. I said that the 
man had died by poisoning, and that I con¬ 
sidered it a case for the police.” 

“How did this affect Mr. Gray?” asked 
the coroner. 

" He was undoubtedly disturbed, but he 
said nothing. I .sent for the police at once. 
Then the case passed out of my hands.” 

Klyde Mandeville rose once more. 

“ Dr. Stanhope,” he said, “ will you be 
kind enough to tell us how long you have 
known Mr. Gray?” 

“ I became acquainted with him about 
three years ago, when I accepted the post 
as consulting physician at Great West Hos¬ 
pital,” answered Stanhope. 

“ Have you during that period ever had 
any disagreement with Mr. Gray?” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Thank you! ” said Klyde, and sat down. 

Terence was now called. 

Deathly pale, but entirely self-composed, 
he faced the coroner. 

“ I had known Charles Selwyn for fif¬ 
teen years,” he said in answer to the first 
question. “ We were at school together. 
Selwyn went to sea at about the same period 
that I entered upon my medical studies. 
We used to meet in New York when Sel- 
wyn’s ship came into port. We were al¬ 
ways the best of friends.” 

“ Did you receive a letter from Charles 
Selwyn asking you to go and see him at the 
Broadway Hotel?” asked the coroner. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did that letter contain a reference to a 
will which Mr. Selwyn had made in your 
favor? ” 

“ It did not,” answered Terence firmly. 

“Have you got that letter still?” 

“ No, I destroyed it the day I received it.” 

Then the fact that Terence had been try¬ 
ing to open the dead man’s valise was taken 
up and explained. 

“ Did Mr. Selwyn mention anything to 
you about a will which he had made in your 
favor?” The coroner went on. 

“ He never mentioned any will,” answered 
Terence firmly. 

“ Did you notice last week that Charles 
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Sclwyn was being advertised for in the 
newspapers by a firm of lawyers in Can- 

"I did.” 

“ Did you mention that advertisement to 
Charles Selwyn?” 

“ No.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

Terence’s face grew a shade whiter as 
he met the coroner's steely gaze. 

“ I had very little conversation with Sel- 
wyn,” he answered in a low tone. ” He 
was too ill and nervous to talk, and he had 
been drinking a good deal. My one thought 
was to get him to bed. When I had suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so, he went off to sleep 

“ Were you aware that Charles Selwyn 
had expectations?” 

“ I knew that his only relative, an uncle 
who resided in Canada, was- very wealthy.” 

*' Then, of course, you could easily sur¬ 
mise that this advertisement was connected 
with Selwyn’s uncle.” 

“ Yes, I did surmise it.” 

“ How long were you with Charles Sel- 

m From six o’clock to the time of his 
death.” 

“ What time did the death take place? ” 

“ I do not know. I slept in my chair 
from midnight till three in the morning. 
When I brought the light into the room, I 
saw for the first time that Selwyn was ■ 
dead.” 

“ Had you given him anything to eat or 

“ Nothing, except a dose of Dr. Stanhope’s 
medicine.” 

“ Did you add anything to that medi- 
C ‘H did not.” 

“ Mr. Gray, I should like to ask you a 
question,” said a juror. “Are you in any 
monetary difficulties?” 

Terence’s pale cheeks reddened. 

“ No,” he answered almost inaudibly. 

“ Have you any means beyond the fees 
you obtain at Great West Hospital?” 

The juror gave a self-satisfied nod and 
leaned back. 

A few more searching questions, and 
Terence’s ordeal ended. 

Then followed the evidence of the doctors 
who had performed the post-mortem ex¬ 
amination. They stated that they had 
found a strong irritant poison in the body, 
but that as yet they had not been able to 
determine its name. 

And so the grim drama dragged along 
to its close. 


With the production of Charles Selwyn’s 
letter to his friend, Terence Gray’s fate was 
sealed. It brought a sensation to the pub¬ 
lic and jury alike. For in it was Selwyn’s 
last will and testament—a briefly composed 
document which had been written and wit¬ 
nessed in the Broadway Hotel a few hours 
before his death. 

He had left Terence Gray everything 
" of which he might die possessed.” This 
was the fatal motive. 

The jury pronounced their verdict— 
"wilful murder against Terence Gray.” 
And the unhappy man returned to the 
Tombs to await his trial. 

Klvde Mandeville took the news back to 
Aline with an aching heart. Her anguish 
was his own. To have saved the woman 
he loved even one hour of that sorrow, he 
would have done anything. But it was be¬ 
yond his power. 

He could only assure her again and again 
that he would fight for her brother’s life 
as he would fight for hers or his own. 

“ I’ll not rest night or day until I have 
cleared him,” he told her. “ And I shall 
win—for he is innocent.” 

Aline placed her hands on her lover’s 
shoulders and looked into his face. 

“Yes,” she said. "I believe you will 
win. I believe you could conquer the 
world if you made up .vonr mind to do it. 
Oh, Klyde, thank God, you are so strong, 
and clever, and brave! ” 

“If I am any of those three,” he an¬ 
swered her, “ it is through my love for you. 
Aline, be my wife now. Let me go to¬ 
morrow to Terence as a brother, not only 

“ No—1 can’t do that.” -said the girl sadly. 
“ I love you loo much.” 

“But I want you. It will help the three 
of us. It will help Terence most of all.” 

“ I will never marry until my brother is 
cleared,” she answered. 

" And then—” 

“ The day he is free—then, Klvde, if you 
want me still, I will be your wife.” 

And from this decision, Klyde could not 
move her. He knew that if the worst were 
to happen—if he failed to establish Terence 
Gray’s innocence—it would not be the end 
of Terence’s life only, but also of his own. 

With set teeth, he told himself again as 
he left Aline that he would not fail. He 
had never yet lost a case which he had de¬ 
fended. His career, brief though it had 
been, was one long series of brilliant suc- 

“ And, thank Heaven, I have money! ” 
he reflected. “ For the unraveling of this 
mystery may cost something. But if I have 
to spend every cent I’ve got, I’ll do it to 
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get at the truth. Terence must be freed, 
Aline must be my wife.” 

III. 

W HEN Klyde next saw Terence, he 
found him no longer steeped in de¬ 
spair and shame. The attitude of the young 
surgeon now resembled that of a caged 
lion. He was furious with indignation and 
resentment. 

“ They think I killed Charlie for his for¬ 
tune ! ” he cried. “ Good God! and I 
would have given all I had to save his life 
that night! ” 

" Terence,” said the lawyer, “ why does 
Dr. Stanhope hate you so? What have you 
done to him that he should behave as he is 
doing—for he showed his antagonism plain¬ 
ly at the inquest yesterday.” 

“ And he lied.” added Terence through 
closed teeth. “ He didn't mention my name 
to Charlie. He could not have known we 
were friends unless Charlie had told him.” 

” And you never spoke to Stanhope of 
Selwvn ? ” 

“Never! Why. I have never had one 
single conversation with Stanhope which 
hasn’t been restricted to hospital matters.” 
“ You can’t tell me why he is sp vindic- 

“ No, I haven’t anv idea.” 

“Well, we must find out. It will help.” 
“ Klyde—am I going to have even the 
ghost of a chance?” presently asked the 
young surgeon. 

“ More than a mere chance,” declared the 
lawyer hopefully. “ I shall pull you 
through, Terence—though I’m not going to 
deny that it may be a tough job.” 

“ It was that will that did it,” muttered 
Terence. 

“ Yes. I’m afraid it was.” 

“ But Heaven knows I did not know of 
its existence. When Charlie told me of 
that letter, he said nothing that hinted at 
a will. Poor old Charlie—and he left me 
a fortune! ” 

“He had no other relatives besides that 
uncle in Canada?” 

“ No, and I do not think he expected 
much from the uncle.” 

“ Well, the uncle died a bachelor, and left 
Selwyn five hundred thousand dollars.” 

“And I,” said Terence with a groan, 
“ am being held for murder because of 
that money! God! the things that happen 
to one! ” he added with abrupt passion. 
“ Do you know, Klyde, only last week I 
was trying to screw up my courage to ask 
a girl to marry me.” 

“ Was that so ? ” said the young lawyer. 
“ But you didn't.” 

“ No—I—the truth is, I wasn’t sure of 


her. I hadn’t the pluck to ask her—thought 
I’d wait till I could be more certain she 
loved me. Well, I’m thankful now I didn't 
speak.” 

“ You’ll be able to ask that girl to marry, 
you before long,” Klyde asserted, and he 
slapped his friend cheerfully on the back. 
" Cheer up! This will make you a hero.” 

“ If Stanhope doesn’t make her feel as he 
does about me.” 

“Oh! Stanhope knows her?” 

Terence nodded. 

“ Yes. She’s the chief nurse who assists 
at his big operations.” 

“And you love her. Say, Terence, how 
about Stanhope? Does he love that girl, 

“ I don’t know.” 

An idea flashed into Klyde's head. 

“ Tell me her name, old boy,” he said. 
“ One can never say what won’t help in a 
case like ours. What is that nurse’s name?” 

“ Emory—Edvth Emory.” Terence an¬ 
swered in an undertone. 

Klyde noted it down. 

“ And she’s Stanhope’s chief nurse. 
Beautiful—eh? ” 

“ Yes.” said the young surgeon, looking 
away. “ She is beautiful—as beautiful as 
Aline.” 

“ Well. Just think of her, and forget 
everything else,” advised his friend. 
“You’ll come out of this all right. By 
Jove! Terence, you’ve got to! My own life 
and Aline’s are as much at stake as yours. 
So you see, we’re not going to miss a single 
point. So long, old boy. Keep up your 
courage.” 

Klyde’s handsome face was puckered with 
thought as he went from the Tombs into 
the April sunshine. 

He mentally recapitulated the story of 
Charles Selwyn’s voyage as the young offi¬ 
cer had briefly related it to Terence. 

Selwyn had gone on board the Ariel, a 
lime-juicer, two years since, as second offi¬ 
cer. During that period, the vessel had 
been trading in the tropics. 

At the commencement of the month just 
past, the Ariel, proceeding from the South 
Seas, had encountered a gale. She was 
blown some distance out of her course. 
After three or four days, the captain had 
sighted an uncharted island. He decided to 
take shelter under its lee, and then to land 
so that certain repairs might be made to the 

In due course, the Ariel weighed anchor, 
and set off in fair weather. But it was not 
long ere fresh misfortune overtook her, for 
the captain was taken ill and died within a 
week. The day after his burial, two of the 
sailors sickened. One of them also died a 
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speedy death, the other lingering on with 
intermittent convulsions. 

Gradually the sickness spread, the num¬ 
ber of burials increased, and the crew of the 
Ariel became alarmingly and tragically few. 

After rounding the Horn, the first male 
took sick and succumbed after a few hours. 
Then the remainder of the sailors became 
panic-stricken and raided the stores, while 
the second mate was on the bridge, and the 
third lay dying in his berth. 

That night, all the sailors who had drunk 
the rum died in convulsions, and the morn¬ 
ing dawned with only three living souls in 
the stricken ship. 

To work the Ariel now became a des¬ 
perate task. Bad weather set in. She lost 
both her masts: and, somewhere along the 
Florida coast, a steamer, plying between 
Colon and New York, found the drifting 
hulk, manned only by Charles Selwyn, sec¬ 
ond officer, and Bob Jones, the cook. 

Klyde remembered certain words which 
Terence had repeated to him. “It wasn’t 
only the ship’s danger that worried me,” 
Selwyn had said to him, " it was the fear 
of that fever. I’d rather drown any day 
than die as those men died! ” 

At the inquest, Stanhope had told the 
jury that Selwyn had seemed in mortal fear 
of the fever. 

Was it not more than feasible, therefore, 
to surmise that the wretched man had suc¬ 
cumbed to his fear and died by his own 
hand? 

Some one had poisoned Selwyn. It was 
his, Klyde Mandeville’s, task to prove that 
Terence Gray had not committed the crime; 
his method to assume absolute innocence on 
his client's part. 

Selwyn had been poisoned. Not by Ter¬ 
ence. Not by Stanhope—for he had noth¬ 
ing to gain by Selwyn’s death. Then, by 
whom ? 

Suicide presented the one and only theory 
upon which to work. Selwyn had seen no 
one but Dr. Stanhope, Terence, and the 
porters, after he entered his room. He had 
told Terence that he had left a letter for 
him, “ in case he should die that night.” 

Stanhope had declared to him that he was 
suffering merely from nervous collapse, and 
that he would soon recover. Why, then, 
had Selwyn admitted a possibility that he 
might die in the night—unless he meant to 
kill himself? 

It was true that no poison had been 
found in Selwyn’s room. But was it not 
possible that he might have had a tiny pill 
in his possession? Might he not have had 
one by him for use at any second, in case 
a symptom of the dreaded Ariel fever 
should show itself? 


A man in mortal terror of a disease 
would be likely to be thus on the alert, and 
could not Selwyn have taken such a pill 
to bed with him? Could he not have 
slipped it in his mouth at any hour during 
the night unseen by his friend, who had 
fallen asleep? 

Such suppositions might be extravagant, 
perhaps, but not impossible; and they were 
rendered all the more plausible since the 
doctors had failed up to the present to give 
a name to the poison which had caused 
Charles Selwyn’s death. 

This was the strong point in their case. 

What had been Selwyn’s manner on 
landing in New York? What had he done 
during the interval between his leaving the 
Colon steamer and his arrival at the Broad¬ 
way Hotel? Had he seemed excited, over¬ 
wrought, paralyzed with fear of the fever? 

There was only one person who could 
answer these questions—the man who had 
been side by side with Charles Selwyn in 
his peril, who had been rescued with him— 
the cook of the Ariel. 

This man had been on the ship for the 
same length of time as Selwyn. He could 
say whether Selwyn had obtained, or might 
have obtained, any kind of poison from one 
of the tropical islands which had been 
visited by the ship. He could say whether 
Selwyn had ever given expression to a de¬ 
sire for suicide. 

Klyde drew himself up as he came to a 
resolution. 

He must find the cook of the Ariel, and 
without delay. 

He went at once to the office of the com¬ 
pany who had owned the Ariel. Here he 
obtained the information that the cook’s 
name was Bob Jones, and that he lived at 
a small village on the coast of New Jersey. 

But he ascertained something else. He. 
Klyde, was not the only person who had in¬ 
quired after Bob Jones that week. 

•Funny thing,” the clerk at the desk ob¬ 
served when Klyde made his request, “ an¬ 
other gentleman came in two days ago and 
asked the same question.” 

“Oh! Did he mention his name?” 
queried Klyde. 

“ No. In fact, I didn't ask him.” 

“ Would you mind telling me what he was 
like? ’’ 

“ He was a tall fellow, good-looking, 
smartly dressed. He came in a white auto¬ 
mobile. I didn’t take much notice of him, 
though. I was busy at the time.” 

“Did you give him the information he 
wanted? ” 

“Yes. Why not? I’ve given it to you. 
If Bob Jones is lucky enough to have a 
crowd of rich friends, he’s lucky.” 
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“ One more question. Is Bob Jones like¬ 
ly to ship again from this office?” 

The clerk shook his head. 

“ Guess not! ” he replied. “ When lie 
came in here on his way home, he said he'd 
had enough of the sea. He was going to 
settle down to farming in New Jersey.” 

Klyde’s head was whirling with specula¬ 
tions as he boarded a train for the coast of 
New Jersey, where lay Bob Jones’s home. 

The person who had inquired for Jones 
two days since was undoubtedly Dr. Stan¬ 
hope. Stanhope was tall. He was good- 
looking. He dressed smartly. He owned a 
white automobile. 

Now, what did Dr. Horace Stanhope want 
with the cook of the Ariel? 

Klyde’s imagination could not help him 
here. 

At the tiny village to which he had been 
directed, a fresh surprise awaited the young 

He found the cottage without much dif¬ 
ficulty—a small, whitewashed, weather¬ 
beaten house standing in about half an acre 
of ground. But it was locked up. 

After waiting a few minutes, Klyde went 
to the next-door house and knocked. An 
old woman came out. 

“ Can you tell me where I can find a man 
named Bob Jones?” he asked. 

“ Well,” said the woman, “ I’m afraid I 
can’t. Bob Jones left here yesterday, and 
I guess he isn’t coming back.” 

“ Why should you think he isn’t coming 
back?” questioned Klyde. 

“ Because, he’s sold out,” she answered. 

Klyde stared at her. 

“ Sold out! ” he repeated. 

“Yes. Bob Jones,” continued the dame 
volubly, “ is a bit of mystery to us. When 
he come home from the sea. he says to me, 
‘ Mrs. Brown, I’m done with sea-life. I’m 
about fed up with it. Guess I’m going to 
stay home now and turn this place of mine 
into a chicken-farm.’ ‘ Oh,’ says I, ‘ you 
ought to do well at chickens, Mr. Jones.’ 
And then we began to talk of poultry, and 
where he could buy some hens to make his 
start with." 

“When was this?” asked Klyde. 

“ About a week ago, when he come back 
from being wrecked.” 

“ Did he tell you how the Ariel was 
wrecked? ” 

“ Well,” said the old lady, “ he did say a 
good deal about it. Of course, we were all 
eager to hear about it.” 

" Did he tell you about the other man 
who was saved?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t know there was any¬ 
body saved but Bob Jones.” 

Here was a curious point. Why had Bob 


Jones concealed the fact that the second 
officer of the Ariel also had been saved? 
Was it merely the desire to shine as a hero 
in this miniature village? 

“You say that he has sold out,” said 
Klyde. “ Do you happen to know why ? ” 

" No, none of us know that, sir. He did 
it in such a mighty hurry. But I guess it 
had something to do with that gentleman 
and lady who came to see him the other 

” Oh—a gentleman and lady came to see 
him ? ” Klyde pricked up his ears. “ What 
was the lady like ? ” 

“ Well, sir, she had such a thick veil on, 

I couldn’t see her face. But I should say 
she was young. Her figure was tall and 
slight. They came in an automobile.” 

"A white automobile?” 

“ Yes. Bob Jones looked scared when the 
car drove up, but the -gentleman and lady 
smiled and seemed very pleasant, and after 
a minute. Bob took them into his cottage.” 

“ Did they stay there long? ” asked Klyde, 
deeply interested. 

“ Well, sir,” reflected the old lady, “ I 
think they were there about an hour. 
When they drove off, Bob ran in to see me. 
He seemed all of a flutter. ‘ Mrs. Brown,’ 
says he, ‘ I’m not going in for chickens.’ 

‘ Why not? ’ says I. ‘ I’ve got a better jo*b,’ 
he says. Then he laughs, sort of tri¬ 
umphant-like.” 

“ Oh! He’s got a better job. Er—did 
he say what kind of a job?” 

“ No,” answered the old lady. “ But 
he asked me if I knew of anybody who 
might like to buy his cottage.” 

“ And did you ? ” 

“ Yes, I told him that the man who keeps 
the inn had once said he’d like to get it, 
and off went Bob Jones to see him.” 

“ Did he sell his cottage to that man ? ” 

“Yes—and for a mere song! That’s 
what I can’t make out,” said Mrs. Brown 
slowly. “ Bob Jones—he used to say he 
would not sell that cottage for five thou¬ 
sand dollars. His mother died there, and 
he was fond of her. And now he gives it 
away in an hour for five hundred! ” 

Klyde glanced across at the cottage. 

“How much was it worth?” he ques¬ 
tioned. 

“ The lot alone has been valued at a thou¬ 
sand,” said the woman. 

“ Can you tell me any more about Bob 
Jones? For instance, where he has gone?” 

“ I can’t, sir. When he come to say good- 
by yesterday, he says, ‘ I’m not coming back 
any more, Mrs. Brown, so I’ll wish you 
good-by for good.’ ‘ Oh,’ I says, ‘ have 
you suddenly come into a fortune, Mr. 
Jones?’ And he laughs and says, ‘Per- 
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Imps I have. But I’m not giving away 
anything.’ And off he goes, without an¬ 
other word.” 

There was no more to be gleaned in the 
village. Boh Jones’s sudden departure 
after the visit of the automobile was a 
complete enigma to every one. 

Klyde could not doubt after what the 
shipping-clerk had told him that the gentle¬ 
man in the white car had been Dr. Stan¬ 
hope. But who was the lady? All Mrs. 
Brown could tell him was that she was tall 
and slight. 

Perplexed, Klyde returned to town. 

Dr. Stanhope was acquainted with Bob 
Jones. Therefore, he could probably tell 
why Bob Jones had made this sudden move, 
and where he had gone. 

Klyde decided without hesitation. 

He would go to Stanhope with a direct 
question. Would he - receive a direct an¬ 
swer? He wondered! 

IV. 

W HEN Klyde reached the metropolis it 
was five o’clock. 

Jumping into a car, he went to the foot 
of Twenty-Seventh Street, where the office 
of the Ariel company lay. 

The clerk whom he had seen in the morn¬ 
ing was just leaving for home. 

He nodded and smiled as the young law¬ 
yer approached him. 

‘‘Did you find Bob Jones?” he asked. 

“ No,” said Klyde. “ He’d left, and I 
want to find out where he’s gone.” 

The clerk looked at the lawyer curiously. 
“Has Jones done anything?” he asked. 
“Are the police after him?” 

“ No. But I want him. I’m the lawyer 
who is defending Mr. Terence Gray. You 
have read the Selwvn murder case?” 

“ Yes -” 

“What did you think of the evidence?” 
“ Well, the whole thing is a bit of a mys¬ 
tery. Looks pretty black against that young 
surgeon. If he didn’t poison Selwyn, who 
did ? ” 

“ That’s what I’m going to' find out,” said 
Klyde quietly. 

" Selwyn was in that hotel twelve hours 
before he died.” 

“ It has not been ascertained what time 
Selwyn died,” corrected the lawyer. 

“ Well, he was alive at midnight, accord¬ 
ing to Gray, and from three o’clock to 
twelve is nine hours. And if he had been 
given poison before he entered the hotel, 
would he have taken nine hours to die in ? ” 
“ It would depend on the poison.” 

The clerk meditated for a few seconds. 

“ It’s curious they can’t find out what the 
poison was,” he observed. 


“ That's one of our strong points,” said 
Klyde. ” In my own mind, I've no doubt 
that the poison is one which could not be 
bought at any price in the United States. 
By the way, you must have seen Selwyn 
when he arrived?” 

" Yes. He came into the office that day, 
about twelve, and delivered up the log-book 
and the rest of the ship’s papers.” 

“ Did you notice anything particular about 
him then?” 

“ He looked very ill,” answered the clerk. 

“ Did he and Bob Jones seem to be on 
friendly terms?” 

“ Oh. yes; they were laughing when they 
came in. And when they left the office, 
Selwyn invited Jones to go and have lunch 
with him. There was a woman waiting for 
them outside.” 

Klyde glanced sharply at the clerk. 

“ A woman ! ” he repeated. “ Oh ! Did 

“ Well, I just caught a glimpse of her as 
the three of them passed the door. The 
woman was tall and dark-haired. She had 
a thick veil on, and I could not distinguish 
her features. Neither did I hear any of 
their conversation.” 

“ And you say that Selwyn and Jones 
went off with this woman?” 

" Yes.” 

“ Do you know where they intended to 
go to lunch?” 

The clerk shook his head. 

“ Haven’t the ghost of an idea,” he re- 

Klyde stood on the pavement outside the 
office, pondering. 

Charles Selwyn, Bob Jones, and a wom¬ 
an, had left this spot to go and partake of 
luncheon together. The hour was then a 
little after twelve. Selwyn had not arrived 
at the Broadway Hotel until three. There¬ 
fore, it was to be presumed that the meal 
occupied about three hours. 

In the ordinary course of events, the three 
would walk along the street until they 
came to a restaurant, and they would proba¬ 
bly remain on this side of the road. 

Klyde glanced across at the opposite side. 
There were no eating-houses there; and 
there were none on the waterside of the 

He began to walk along in the other di- 

Presently he came to a small and not 
over-inviting restaurant which blazened 
forth an advertisement for a twenty-five- 
cent dinner of six courses. 

He entered. An obsequious man in a 
frock-suit hurried to meet him. It was rare 
that so elegant a customer graced those 
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But Klyde was no customer. He was 
hungry for information, not for food. He 
put the question without preamble. 

" Do you remember a couple of sailors 
and a woman coming here to lunch one day 
about a week ago? ” he asked. 

The manager exerted himself to think. 
Presently he shook his head. 

“ Plenty of sailors,” he replied. “ But I 
don’t remember any two coming in with a 
woman lately.” 

The attendants were questioned. No, 
none of them could recall the incident. 

Klyde left the restaurant and walked on¬ 
ward. 

The next eating-place he came to was of 
a slightly higher class. 

The owner of it proved to be a business¬ 
like woman with a sharp, brisk manner. 

To her Klyde repeated his question. 

Oh, yes. She remembered such a party 
distinctly. The two men and a woman had 
come in at about one o’clock and sat down 
at a table at the farther end of the room. 

“ One man was tall, and the other one 
short ' and bow-legged. The woman was 
young, dark, and very pretty. 

" They ordered claret and a lunch. 

“ As the meal proceeded, the conversation 
grew loud and excited. The woman and 
the tall man appeared to be arguing, hotly 
with each other. The short man did not 
talk much, but ate a good deal. 

“ Before the last course was served, the 
tall man pushed back his chair, got up and 
left the others. 

“ He came down to the desk and threw 
me a five-dollar bill. ‘ That will cover the 
three lunches, I guess,’ he said, and then 

“ Did you notice his face ? ” asked Klyde. 

“ One couldn’t help noticing it,” replied 
the woman. “ He looked so ill. He was 
as white as a ghost. And he seemed pretty 
miserable, too, when he left. He didn’t 
look back at the others, but went out quick¬ 
ly and slammed the door behind him.” 

“How long had he been here then?” 

“ About an hour.” 

“ Did you see him again ? ” 

“ No. He didn't come in again." 

“ How long did the others remain?” 

“ Oh, they went in about ten minutes.” 

“Did thev seem on good terms?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ Do you remember what the man was 
like—the one who stayed behind with the 

“ As far as I can recollect, he was short, 
stout, and bow-legged.” 

Klyde took a photograph of Charles Sel- 
wyn from his pocket. He had obtained it 
from Terence. 


" Did either of those men resetlible this 
one?" he asked the woman. 

She took the photograph and studied it 
carefully. 

" Yes,” she said after a pause. "The tall 
one looked like this. But, what is all this 
about? Are you a detective; or—’’ 

Klyde explained briefly. 

” Well,” said the woman, “ if any of that 
party come in again. I'll let you know if 
you leave your address." 

Klyde gave her a card. 

Here, then, were new features in the case. 
A dark, tall woman of elegant appearance 
had luncheon with Selwyn and Jones and 
had been in hot argument with Selwyn about 
something. The dispute had not ended hap¬ 
pily, for Selw-yn had abruptly taken his 
departure—even though he had chivalrously- 
paid for the three meals. 

Selwyn had gone out of the restaurant 
soon after one, and alone. What had he 
done between one and three o'clock? Was 
the tall, dark woman who had lunched with 
them the tall, slender woman who had 
driven to see Bob Jones in the white auto¬ 
mobile ? 

Klyde asked himself the question help¬ 
lessly, and once again the necessity for find¬ 
ing Bob Jones asserted itself. In Bob 
Jones’s hand lay the key to this problem— 
to all the problems in the Selwyn murder 

Klyde dined alone in a Broadway estab¬ 
lishment, puzzling the matter out. It was 
his one thought now. He had resolved to 
devote his whole time and energies to it. 
He had refused to take any other cases for 
the present. Social duties were neglected. 
Even his mother saw but little of him now ! 

After dinner, he walked up to Fifty-Ninth 
Street and entered the Park. And here, in 
the misty light of the spring evening, along 
the lonesome paths which he and Aline had 
grown to love since their engagement, he 
walked the mile to Dr. Stanhope's apart- 

V. 

T WENTY-FOUR hours had passed since 
Terence Gray had been taken back to 
the Tombs to await his trial. 

Dr. Horace Stanhope sat in his private 
room at the Great West Hospital writing a 
letter. It was a letter that appeared to cause 
him considerable thought and trouble. Eve¬ 
ry now- and then he would pause, stare be¬ 
fore him, knit his brows, and make sundry 
ejaculations to himself before proceeding 

One paragraph he penned with even more 
thought than the rest. It ran thus: 

“ Since seeing you yesterday, I have de- 
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filled that it will be wiser for you to leave 
New York at once. Be in readiness for a 
message from me at any moment. I enclose 
the necessary money for all immediate ex¬ 
ile was about to place this epistle in an 
envelope and address it, when a knock 
sounded at his door. 

A woman in the neat gray uniform of the 
hospital entered. She was a tall, handsome 
woman of about twenty-live. Her hair was 
dark, almost black, and her face had the 
creamy hue of the Southerner. 

In her hand was a long envelope. 

“ Oh, it’s you, Nurse Edyth,” said the 
physician, rising. 

“ The matron told me to give you this,” 
said Edyth Emory, handing him the en- 

“ Thank you. Er, Nurse Edyth—” 

The woman stopped on her way back to 
the door. Her expression as she turned 
was remarkable for its coldness. 

“Yes, Dr. Stanhope?” her voice was 
frigidly uninviting. 

The man’s color vanished. 

“ I have not had any answer to my let¬ 
ter,” he said in a low tone. 

“ I have been too much occupied lately to 
write letters, Dr. Stanhope,” replied Nurse 
Edyth. “ And, besides, I had already given 
you an answer to that particular question.” 

“ It was an answer which I could not ac¬ 
cept as final.” 

“ I beg 3-our pardon. Dr. Stanhope. We 
cannot discuss the matter now.” 

The man took a step after her and laid 
his fingers on her arm. She shrank from 
his touch as though it burned her; but the 
movement served to increase rather than 
quench the fire in him. 

“ Edyth,” he said. “ we must discuss it. I 
can’t wait. Oh, do you imagine I care 
where we are, or what the hour or circum¬ 
stance may be? I love you. I must have 
you. I am becoming mad for love of you.” 

“ You have become a coward! ” she 
flashed back. “You forget your position in 
the hospital here, Dr. Stanhope, and you 
imagine you can make me forget mine. But 
you are mistaken. Kindly permit me to 

*“No—you shall not go—” 

“ I shall appeal to the matron. Oh, you 
are driving me to do it,” she went on in a 
voice of concentrated excitement. “ I will 
not suffer any more persecution from you, 
Dr. Stanhope. Let me pass ! ” 

“ I don't wish to persecute you,” cried the 
man, still holding her. “ I love you. Haven't 
I shown it? Haven’t I obeyed all your 
wishes? Think, Edyth—remember what I 
have done—what I am doing— for you! ” 


“ You are doing nothing for me,” she 
flashed back. 

" For whom else, then ? ” he asked. 

“ I refuse to admit that I am under any 
debt of gratitude to you, Dr. Stanhope. 
What you have done has been entirely in 
your own interests. It is you who gain. I 
gain nothing. Don’t forget that.” 

" Well, we won’t argue the point. But 
you speak of persecution. Edyth, I am of¬ 
fering you my name—my life. Is that per¬ 
secution ? ” 

“ I have told you I will not be your wife. 
I do not love you. I hate you.” 

" What have I done ? ” he asked. 

“ I read the papers this morning,” she re¬ 
plied. “ I saw how you gave your evidence 
against Mr. Gray.” 

“ Ah! Mr. Gray—” a smile curled the 
physician’s lips, as he let her arm go. 

“ Mr. Gray is an innocent man ! ” declared 
Edyth Emory. “ This man Selwyn com¬ 
mitted suicide. You know Mr. Gray is in¬ 
nocent—for all who are acquainted with him 
must know it. Yet you could stand there 
and exaggerate every point that could tell 
against him. Oh! it was the act of a cow¬ 
ard ! ” 

“Why should I do this? Have I any¬ 
thing to gain by proving Mr. Gray guilty?” 
Stanhope asked, looking at her curiously. 

“ Oh, I know that you hate Terence 
Gray,” she answered. 

“You know that I hate him? Then you 
know that I have cause to do so?* 

The woman's eyes left his. A wave of 
color sped over her cheeks. But her voice 
was cold as she answered: 

“ No. I know of nothing.” 

“You love Terence Gray,” said the man. 

“ How dare you make such an assertion,” 
she asked indignantly. 

“ You can’t deny it,” he said. 

“ I deny your right to couple my name 
with that of any man,” she cried. 

“ Let me tell you this,” said Stanhope 
quietly, his eyes fixing hers. “You’ll never 
marry Terence Gray. You’ll be my wife.” 

“Your wife!” she smiled with contempt. 

“ Yes. I am certain of it, so certain that 
I can afford to wait.” 

To this Edyth Emory made no answer. 
With a defiant toss of the head, she passed 
out of the room. 

Dr. Stanhope returned to his desk slowly. 

Leaving the hospital, a few hours later, 
he met Aline Gray in the hall. He nodded 
to her, but the movement she made in re¬ 
sponse was scarcely perceptible. 

She looked indescribably anxious and 

Had he stopped to think, he must have 
realized what she was suffering; what a 
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strain her present occupation must be pla¬ 
cing upon her—since, above all things, it 
was imperative that she should show a 
cheerful face to her patients. 

But Aline Gray was of no importance to 
Horace Stanhope. Edyth Emory was the 
only woman who occupied his thoughts; 
and the alternate hope and despair of win¬ 
ning her were driving him to desperate 
deeds. 

That evening, Klyde Mandeville called at 
Dr. Stanhope’s luxurious apartment in Cen¬ 
tral Park. 

Stanhope had never before come into 
personal contact with the clever young law¬ 
yer. He received him with courtesy and 
interest. 

“ You are aware, Dr. Stanhope,” began 
Klyde, as they seated themselves, “ that I 
am representing Mr. Terence Gray.” 

“ Yes—I am aware of that fact,” said the 
doctor, holding out his cigar-case. “ Will 
you smoke, Mr. Mandeville?” The doctor 
was perfectly calm. 

Klyde took a cigar and lit it. 

“ I have come to ask you a few questions,” 
he went on. “ I suppose you will not 
mind—” 

“ I shall be delighted if I can help you in 
any way,” put in Stanhope affably. “ But 
what are the questions? I’m afraid I don’t 
know anything that could assist your case, 
Mr. Mandeville.” 

“ One can never tell,” observed Klyde 
casually. “ A case has been won on the 
merest detail ere now.” 

“ Or lost,” added the elder man senten- 
tiously. 

“ Or lost,” echoed the lawyer. “ Now, 
Dr. Stanhope, I think you will agree with 
me that mine is a case which ought to be— 
which, indeed, must be—won ? ” 

“ I am afraid I can’t discuss that ques¬ 
tion,” said Stanhope slowly. 

“ Forgive me,” said Klyde. watching him 
with lynx-like eyes. “And after all— 
whether you think him innocent or guilty 
cannot influence the case. No! That is not 
the question I came to ask you. It is this: 
Can you—or rather, will you—give me the 
address of Bob Jones?” 

Dr. Stanhope started. It was the barest 
perceptible movement, but it did not escape 
Klyde. 

“Bob Jones?” repeated the doctor, with 
an admirable assumption of surprise. 

“ Bob Jones—late cook of the Ariel,” said 
Klyde. 

Stanhope shook his head. 

“ I never heard of the man before,” he 
declared. “Why should you ask me for 
his address! ” 

“ For this reason,” answered Klyde quiet¬ 


ly. “ I know that you ascertained where 
Bob Jones lived and that you drove down 
in your automobile to see him.” 

The physician knocked the ash front his 
cigar and laughed. 

“My dear sir!” he said, “you must have 
been dreaming. I never heard this man’s 
name until this moment! ” 

Klyde meditated silently for a space as 
he took a deep puff at his cigar. Stanhope 
was lying: of that be had no doubt. A 
quick change of color, and unwillingness to 
meet his gaze, the tone of his laugh, all 
went to strengthen the opinion. 

Klyde had asked a direct question. He 
had been answered with a direct lie. 

“Then you refuse to help me?” 

“ I cannot do what is not in my power.” 

Klyde rose slowly. 

“ Then I won’t waste your time or mine,” 
he said. “ I must ask your pardon for 
troubling you, Dr. Stanhope. I made—a 
mistake.” 

He flashed a look into the elder man’s 
eyes that was as indefinable as it was dis¬ 
concerting. 

Stanhope stood up. 

“ I’m sorry,” he murmured. “ I wish I 
could have been of some assistance to you, 
Mr. Mandeville.” 

Klyde bowed. Then, without another 
word, he went out of the room and from 
the house. 

A man stood outside awaiting him. Klyde 
said a few words to him rapidly. 

“ I did no good, but I am surer than ever 
that it was Stanhope who saw Bob Jones. 
Stay here. Watch him. Follow him. And 
let me have your reports often.” 

The man nodded, and Klyde vanished 
into the night. 

Horace Stanhope stood alone in his 
library. He stood where the young lawyer 
had left him, thinking deeply, perplexedly, 
anxiously. 

“ So Gray’s lawyer is his friend and is 
engaged to Gray’s sister,” he reflected. 
“ H’m—that means that he'll fight to the 
death.” 

Presently he walked over to his telephone 
and called for a number. When it had been 
given him, he spoke a few rapid sentences 
into the transmitter. 

“ Who is that ? . . . Oh—yes, you had 

my letter and money? . . . That’s right. 

Well, now, there’s a train out in half an 
hour. You'd better take it. You under¬ 
stand? . . . Very well, do. . . .Yes, 
in a few days. At the general delivery. 
. . . Good-by.” 

He replaced the receiver on its hook, 
then went into the hall and put on his coat. 
There were one or two patients whom he 
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had to visit before midnight. He took up his 
bag of instruments and went out. 

The man on the pavement watched him 
enter his smart white automobile and drive 
off. 

At the same instant a small, black run¬ 
about whizzed up to the door. 

The man turned sharply. 

(To be c 


“From Mr. Mandeville?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” said the chauffeur. 

" All right,” said the detective, leaping in. 
“ After that white car as fast as you can.” 
The runabout went off. 

For the first time in his career, Horace 
Stanhope, eminent and respected physician of 
New York City, was being “ shadowed.” 
ontinu ed.) 





O NE Christmas morning many > 
the King of Sweden was 
from church in his sleigh, when 
noticed great flocks of small birds 
about in the air above him. The 
feathered creatures were uttering 
cries, and seemed to be flying hither 
thither without any fixed purpose. 

The king spoke to his coachman 
it, and asked him the cause of the cc 
tion among the birds. The coachman, who 
was of the peasantry, explained to the king 
that the birds had been driven from the 
fields and forests by hunger, being unable 
to secure food, owing to the deep snow, 
and had found their way into the cities and 
towns in search of it. 

The king listened attentively to the old 
coachman’s recital, and then told him to 
drive as quickly as possible to the palace. 
Upon arriving there, the king sent for the 
chief steward, and directed him to have the 
largest sheaf of wheat in the royal granary 
bound to a tall pole, after which the pole 
was to be erect¬ 
ed in front of 
.the palace, that 
the little birds 
might suffer the 
pangs of hunger 
no longer, and 
that their Christ¬ 
mas be made a 
happy one. The 


s instructions were carried out, and all 
long the birds made merry. 

hundreds of holiday merry-makers 
the palace stopped to gaze upon the 
sight. The story of the king’s act 
passed quickly from one to another, 
by nightfall it was known in all parts 
the city, and had even found its way into 
of the near-by rural districts. 

To this day, says Charles R. Russell, in 
relating this legend, in many sections of the 
great Scandinavian peninsula, when the 
wheat harvests are gathered, the farmers 
always make one particularly large sheaf, 
which is known as the “ Christmas sheaf,” 
and is used to perpetuate the custom inaugu¬ 
rated by the king many years ago. On 
Christmas morn, as old and young, rich and 
poor, journey to their respective places of 
worship, they are greeted everywhere with 
the huge sheaves of wheat, surrounded by 
the chirping and twittering little feathered 
creatures, calling to the minds of the older 
folks how, in childhood, their parents had 
told them the 
story, and they 
in turn had ta¬ 
ken such delight 
in relating to 
their own little 
ones the origin 
of the legend of 
“ The King and 
the Birds.” 















THOSE ODD AGREEMENTS BETWEEN 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

BY ROSE C. TILLOTSON. 

THERE IS MORE THAN ONE WAY OF CHEATING THE 
DIVORCE-COURT, AND THIS ARTICLE PROVES IT. 


BATCHES may be made in 
1, but modern mat- 
y is the work of man. 
At least such would seem 
to ' be the case when one 
considers the number of 
husbands and wives who have remodeled 
their marriage-vows on finding the conven¬ 
tional connubial contract inadequate for 
their needs. There are any number of odd 
agreements existing between men and wom- 


It may seem strange to those of us who 
are not numbered among the nuptially 
knotted, or to those whose domestic rela¬ 
tions are so felicitous as to need no altera¬ 
tion, that a sacred pledge, given at the altar, 
could be violated with apparent unconcern, 
while a second verbal vow of one’s own 
making is kept with all the sanctity of an 
oath. Yet, such is often the case. Why, it 
is hard to explain. 

Some cynic has likened love to a fasci¬ 
nating flight in the clouds; and marriage, 
to the dizzy descent to earth. Perhaps from 
the rude awakening these second agree¬ 
ments arise; for, after the aviators have re¬ 
adjusted themselves to the changed condi¬ 
tions, it is not surprising that they should 
feel the need of a new conjugal compact. 

The original nuptial bond, itself, does very 
well for a starter. It seems to be a per¬ 
fectly good contract as far as it goes. But 
that's just where the trouble comes in- 
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it doesn’t seem to go far enough to suit the 
average couple. 

Almost invariably a young bride and her 
benedict, after having pulled double-har¬ 
ness for six months or more, come to some 
mutual agreement concerning their conduct 
toward each other, which is respected as 
much, if not more, than the primary pledge 
“ to love, honor, and obey till death do us 
part.” The arrangement may consist of 
only a mutual understanding, which is 
tacitly carried out by both parties to the af¬ 
fair, or it may assume the more important 
proportions of a full-fledged contract, and 
blossom forth as a legal document properly 
signed and sealed. 

A few of the unique and interesting agree¬ 
ments between husbands and wives are 
here presented in proof of the previous 
assertion that matrimony, to-day, is merely 
a matter of your own making. 

In a game of hearts that was played re¬ 
cently in Los Angeles, California, it was a 
case of man proposing, Cupid disposing, 
and Hymen disclosing, the flaws in a mat¬ 
rimonial bargain that started out as a sacra¬ 
ment and almost ended as a sacrifice. 

When the bride and groom stood at the 
altar and took the vow that signalized their 
entry into the world-old agreement between 
man and woman, they implicitly believed in 
the perfectness of their pledge, and intended 
to keep to the letter of the contract that 
had made them one. That was a year ago; 
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yet, six months later, the woman who had 
wedded in haste, was ready to divorce at 
leisure. She considered that Hymen had 
handed her a matrimonial misfit, for her 
erstwhile husband had failed to fulfil his 
promise to love and cherish her forever. 
This domestic drama, however, was not 
terminated with the usual fashionable finish 
—“ and so they were divorced and lived 
happily ever afterward ”—for Cupid at the 
crucial moment took up the broken threads 
of their differences and wove them together 
again in a secure and satisfactory manner. 
But not before another agreement had been 
pledged between the two. It is this second 
compact that has to do with our story. 

The man was a mighty hunter, his bride 
merely a Diana of domesticity, and it soon 
developed that it was a case of too many 
rifles spoiling their romance. The hasty 
courtship represented the first leisure in 
years that the prospective groom had 
granted the bears and bob-cats; but the 
fair party to the wooing was all unaware 
of this. She dreamed only of settling 
down in a pretty home of her own, where 
the most exciting hunting offered would be 
in the trapping of a competent kitchen me¬ 
chanic. 

But Fate decreed it otherwise. No sooner 
was the wedding-day set, than the benedict- 
to-be figured out a glorious honeymoon 
filled with big game and mountain wilder¬ 
nesses. The bride-to-be listened to the 
plan at first with dismay, then with resig¬ 
nation. She relinquished her ideals of 
Paris boulevards and Italian skies, and for¬ 
tified herself with pride in her lover’s prow¬ 
ess as a hunter of wild things. 

Besides, she figured, that a brand new 
bride would naturally play the star part, 
leaving bears and bob-cats as mere super¬ 
numeraries in the honeymoon drama. 

From the marriage-altar it was a scramble 
to the mountain-peak where, in the midst 
of clouds and snow, and surrounded by 
wolves and other wild things, the bride 
took her first dip into domesticity. 

She emerged six months later alone, and 


commenced suit for divorce on the grounds 
of “ cruelty ”—the cruelty of a husband 
who preferred hunting to home and who 
would rather be hugged by a bear than his 
beautiful wife. The hunter, on hearing the 
news, dropped his guns and bid a hasty 
adieu to the tall timbers. That’s the last 
they have seen of him. He has since been 
converted into a model of matrimonial 
meekness whose life is regulated by a set 
of rules, signed and sealed at the lawyer’s 
office, in lieu of the dreaded divorce. They 
read something as follows: 

I, A. H. Reed, of Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, do hereby promise that, on and 
after July first, Nineteen Hundred and 
Nine, I will, 

(i) Hunt happiness only with a 
latch-key; (2) Desert my guns and stick 
to the family fireside; (3) Pursue only 
the love game; (4) Renounce bears 

and bob-cats and embrace bridge and 
balls; (5) Administer target-talk only 
in small doses; (6) Substitute kisses 
for cartridges; (7) And furnish a 
honeymoon of the customary kind with¬ 
out any further delay. 

With this code to guide them, the young 
couple again set sail on the matrimonial sea, 
and as distress signals have not yet been 
hoisted, it’s safe to surmise that the new 
contract has steered them into the harbor 
of happiness. 

To some men the sweetest kisses, like the 
biggest fishes, are the ones that are fought 
for hardest; but George Harney, of Kala¬ 
mazoo, Michigan, doesn’t sympathize with 
this theory. He had such a hard time col¬ 
lecting any evidence of affection from his 
wife that he was finally forced to bring her 
to court in order to collect his dues. 

Theirs was a misunderstanding over 

No happier household could be found in 
all Kalamazoo than the Harney menage 
until Mrs. Harney got the “ bug ” bee in her 
bonnet. That started all the trouble. The 
pretty little matron, who was scarcely more 
than a bride, having been married only 
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three years, one day read in a newspaper 
that a learned professor of Chicago had is¬ 
sued an edict against kisses, and all lip-to-l : p 
demonstrations of affection, as dangerous 
transmitters of microbes, from which most 
ailments spring. 

Thereupon, the scientific sage straightway 
acquired a disciple, for Mrs. Harney, after 
reading his wise and weighty words, de¬ 
cided that kisses hereafter would be tabooed 
in the Harney household. Unfortunately 
for the peace of the pair, she hadn’t taken 
her husband into consideration. 

When that gentleman arrived at his dove¬ 
cote, after a busy day at the office, he 
found, to his consternation, that his cus¬ 
tomary kiss had been put in cold-storage, 
and a cordial, but somewhat unsatisfying, 
handclasp substituted in its place. 

“ What’s up ? ” he inquired, not wasting 
any time in getting to the bottom of the 
trouble. “Not mad, are you?” 

“No, not mad; just microbes,” his wife 
answered with her sweetest smile, while 
she flaunted the newspaper clipping in front 
of his astonished eyes. Her spouse took 
one look at the flagrant head-lines, then 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ Bosh,” he said, and proceeded to help 
himself to the article under discussion. 
But he only got half way in the operation. 

Mrs. Harney was small, but her deter¬ 
mination was large, and when she had 
expressed herself exhaustively upon the 
subject of kissing, her husband sank sub¬ 
dued and helpless upon the nearest chair. 

That was the beginning of a domestic 
dispute that almost broke the tie that binds. 
In vain did George Harney expostulate; in 
vain, even, did he offer to furnish kisses of 
a microbeless make. His wife’s mind was 
made up, evidently for keeps, and for three 
whole months the distracted husband re¬ 
mained unkissing and unkissed. 

Then he went to court. There, a sympa¬ 
thetic judge furnished him with a writ re¬ 
quiring his wife to supply him with six 
kisses a day, or appear before a tribunal 
of justice. 


Nowadays, George Harney gets all the 
kisses that are coming to him, and sometimes 
a little bit more. 

The Harneys, however, were not the only 
couple whose marital misunderstanding was 
caused by kisses. Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Schmidt, of St. Louis, also came to grief 
over the osculatory problem, but for a very 
different reason. 

Mrs. Schmidt had the kissing craze, Mr. 
Schmidt hadn’t. During the honeymoon 
days, the bride was supplied with all the 
kisses she could accommodate, but when the 
couple settled down to housekeeping, the 
ardor of the genial German waned. Not 
so, his wife! She continued to assure her 
newly acquired husband that he had Apollo 
and Lancelot lashed to the post, while 
showering an avalanche of caresses upon 
him. She succeeded in extinguishing the 
fire of affection with a heavy blanket of 
reciprocation. Love’s young dream soon 
turned to a nightmare for the long-suffering 
husband, who awoke to the fact that he 
had made the common mistake of diagnos¬ 
ing the hectic flush and the chills and fever 
of a passing attack of fancy for a fatal 
case of love. Then he tried the absent 
treatment. 

The domestic downfall of the Schmidts 
didn’t end in divorce, however, for the two 
finally patched together the broken pieces 
of their marital tie after signing a contract 
wherein Mr. Schmidt agreed to imprint 
daily, no more and no less, than twelve 
kisses upon the loving lips of his wife; and 
she promised to be content with this meager 
amount, on the theory that ’tis better to be 
kissed a little than never to be kissed at all. 

But the odd agreement between the 
Schmidts was not a patch to the unique 
document which a wife from Cairo, Illinois, 
compiled for the benefit of her hapless 
husband. She ruled her roost with the 
aid of ten commandments. 

The culprit in this case was afflicted with 
the wanderlust, also an eye for pretty wom¬ 
en, and his wife, at last rebelling at the 
constant fracturing of his nuptial vow to 
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cleave to her and her alone, threatened to 
give him legally the freedom he took so 
often without even the asking. 

Cupid, however, had not flown from this 
household for good and all. He returned 
with a rush when he realized how near to 
the danger-mark matters had progressed, 
and brought the pair together again after 
the repentant husband had consented to ac¬ 
knowledge ten commandments of his wife’s 
making, which were to rule his conduct in 
the future. They read as follows: 

I am thy love, thy wife; thou shalt 
have no other loves but me. 

Thou shalt not take unto thy heart 
any stenographer, or any other love- 
pirate; thou shalt not bow down and 
worship them or even take them out 
to dinner, for I, thy wife, am a jeal¬ 
ous wife, and shall visit all the sins 
of thy past upon all thy future; but I 
shall show mercy to thee as long as 
thou lovest me alone. 

Thou shalt not promise to love me 
in vain, for I shall not hold thee guilt¬ 
less if thou promiseth in vain. 

Remember that thou come home the 
Sabbath. Six days mayest thou wander, 
hut not six nights; nor the seventh 
day, which is the day of thy wife. 

Honor thy mother-in-law, that thy 
days may be long in the land of love. 

Thou shalt not carry a latch-key. 

Thou shalt not return to thy happy 
home at three o’clock in the morning. 
The doors will be bolted if thou dost. 

Thou shalt not grumble at thy lot. 

Thou shalt not object to buttoning 
my gowns, nay, even if they be five- 
hundred-button-dresses. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
peace; thou shalt not covet thy neigh¬ 
bor’s pleasures, nor his wife’s sweet 
temper, nor any other thing that is his. 

This strict set of household rules was so 
successful in putting a crimp in the gay 
career of the benedict that to-day he no 
longer wanders from the straight and nar¬ 
row path prescribed for peace-loving hus¬ 
bands. 

While the matron from Cairo called in 
the commandments to straighten out her 
domestic differences, an ingenious husband 


from Columbus, Ohio, went her one better 
and improvised a litany. It contained a fe w 
wise words on ways and means of amelio¬ 
rating the maelstrom of matrimony, and 
was framed and hung in a place of honor 
in the living-room of the man’s home. 

These were the sentiments inscribed within 
the interesting document: 

From wives who forget to powder their noses and 
neglect to polish their smiles, 

Good Lord Deliver Usj 

From wives who regale you with woes and warn¬ 
ings in the morning, at noon, and at night. 

Good Lord Deliver Us; 

From wives who compare some neighborhood 
Lothario with the shortcomings of their own mates, 

From wives who hear burglars more than three 
times a week and rudely rout you out of slumber, 

From wives who knock and wives who know it all. 

From wives who spend more than their husbands 

From wives who gossip and scold, 

From wives whose sweet temper and speeches are 
prompted by cupidity and not by Cupid, 

From wives who make a man feel like a martyr 
instead of master of his own home. 

From these and all other matrimonial misfortunes. 
Good Lord Deliver Us. 

Matrimony would certainly seem to be 
an open question, when one considers the 
number of marital mishaps that are 
chronicled in these contracts. 

A single day’s perusal of the papers will 
disclose any number of domestic .differences 
which have been settled, either in or out of 
court, by some odd and interesting agree¬ 
ment. Only recently the case of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick L. Douglass, of Macon, 
Georgia, attracted public attention, because 
of the unusual features of the connubial 
contract existing between the two. The 
husband required his wife to sign an agree¬ 
ment regulating her conduct, any violation 
of which was punished by one hundred 

Mrs. Douglass, who is described by her 
husband as a “ spoiled child of wealthy 
parents,” signed away enough privileges to 
stagger a more experienced matron. 
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She promised to live within her husband’s 
allowance and not to want an automobile; 
she agreed to restrict her light, trashy read¬ 
ing to two novels a week; she gave her 
word to pursue serious study under her 
spouse’s direction; she consented not to 
shop and gad about every day in the week; 
not to play bridge more than three times in 
seven days; not to imitate actresses in at¬ 
tire or manner, and not to threaten to go 
home to mama more than once a month. 

But perhaps the most unusual, as well as 
the most famous, agreement between a 
man and -woman in recent years, was the 
one which existed between Ferdinand Pin- 
ney Earle, the man who made affinities fa¬ 
mous, and his first wife. Mile. Emilie Fisch- 
bacher, a Frenchwoman, with beauty of 
character as well as of face. Their story 
will take but a few words to recall. 


For five years the artist-pupil of Bougue- 
reau lived with his pretty wife in apparent 
happiness. Then, one day, Mr. Earle came 
to the mother of his little boy and frankly 
explained that he had found his true soul¬ 
mate in Miss Julia Kuttner. Mrs. Earle, 
with unusual fortitude, not only accepted 
the situation, but agreed to invite and enter¬ 
tain her rival in her own home. This she 
did, and when two years ago the reporters 
swarmed to the home of the artist in search 
of the most unusual story of the age, they 
found the three living together in apparent 
peace and unconcern. The whole country 
was thunderstruck. 

The contract was broken, however, when 
Mrs. Earle returned to the home of her 
French parents to seek a divorce from the 
man whose eccentricities have since made 
him famous. 



CEMENT HOUSES IN CHINA. 

• MANY WERE BUILT THREE CENTURIES AGO, BUT THEY 
STILL STAND AS SOLIDLY AS WHEN THEY WERE NEW. 


I T is said that in the district around Swa- 
tow, China, there are houses and walls 
of cement which have been standing 
for three or four centuries, at least, and yet 
which are as solid to-day as they were when 
their designers put them up. According to the 
American consul at Swatow, the industry 
originated with a French priest, who con¬ 
structed one of his chapels of this material. 

Very small pebbles, sand, and lime are 
the ingredients of which the material is 
made. The mixture, after being thorough¬ 
ly stirred, is slightly moistened, and then 
pounded in a rough wooden mold, which is 
elevated in a runway supported by firmly 
set poles, and in spite of the crude methods 
employed, a height of sixty feet can be 
easily reached. When the walls have been 
constructed, all supports are removed and 
the concrete is for some days exposed to 
the air. To this exposure is its character¬ 
istic solidity solely attributed. The walls 
vary from twelve to sixteen inches in thick¬ 


ness, and the cost of construction is con¬ 
siderably less than brickwork. The thick¬ 
ness of the walls gives an absolute guaran¬ 
tee of fire-proof qualities. Storehouses and 
buildings constructed of this material many 
years ago are conclusive proof of its 
strength and durability. No single instance 
has been known of the accidental collapsing 
of such concrete-built walls. 

In some instances split bamboo poles have 
been used to reenforce the material, the 
wood preventing cracks from appearing, 
and adding to the strength. Bamboo em¬ 
bedded in the concrete in this manner does 
not rot, and it seems odd that the practise 
is not more general. Steel or iron reen¬ 
forcing, owing to the added expense, is 
never used. 

It has been suggested that the more 
economical bamboo could be as readily used 
for reenforcement of concrete in America 
and other countries; or, if not bamboo, some 
other strong, fibrous wood could be utilized. 
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>EORGE MacDONALD was at one time a very well-known 
. Scottish novelist, retiring from the ministry in order to 
become a writer. His novels are now but little read, 
‘ and he is best remembered by such poems as that which 
3 given here. They are all marked by simplicity and 
n appeal to the home instinct. One of his books, 
written for children, and called, “ At the Back of the North Wind,” 
still has many readers. MacDonald is spoken of by literary historians 
as a sort of connecting link between John Galt and J. M. Barrie. 


BY GEORGE MacDONALD. 




did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the everywhere into the here.” 


Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 

"Out of the sky as I came through.” 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spin? 
“ Some of the starry spikes left in.” 

Where did you get that little tear? 

" I found it waiting when I got here.” 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
“A soft hand stroked it as I went by.” 

What makes your cheek like a warm white rose? 
“Something better than any one knows.” 

Whence that three-cornered smile of bliss? 

“ Three angels gave me at once a kiss.” 

Where did you get that pearly ear? 

" God spoke, and it came out to hear.” 

Where did you get those arms and hands? 

“ Love made itself into hooks and bands.” 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things? 

“ From the same box as the cherubs' wings.” 

How did they all just come to be you ? 

“ God thought about me, and so I grew.” 

But how did you c( 

“God thought of y 





















THE MAGIC MACE 
OF CONGRESS. 




n BY GEORGE GRAY HAVEN. 


SOME INFORMATION ABOUT THE STRANGE WAND 
WHICH BRINGETH PEACE TO WRANGLING SOLONS. 


HEN the blood of Con¬ 
gress is red-hot, and 
there are scenes of wild 
disorder on the floor 
of the House; when 
expostulation and the 
Speaker’s gavel fail to quiet the tempest 
among the Representatives, there is just one 
thing left to do. 

“ Get the mace! ” cries the Speaker. 

Instantly, as if by magic, while the great 
mace is carried about the House, the most 
obstreperous Congressman sinks into his 

You can almost hear a pin drop way up 
in the visitors’ gallery. In fact, the appear¬ 
ance of this symbol of authority has never 
yet failed to restore order. 

Yet, there have been new members of 
Congress who for months have never even 
noticed the elaborate ceremony of the mace 
that is enacted at the opening of every day’s 
sitting, so quietly is it done. If you should 
stand in the Speaker’s lobby just before 
noon, this is what you would see beneath 
the portraits of former Speakers, Blaine, 
Stevenson, Polk, Clay, Pennington, “ Czar ” 
Reed, and the rest. 

Congressman are passing in through the 
swinging baize doors. Up in the gallery, for 
an hour or more, spectators have been 
crowding in to get the choice seats. In 
their two corners the pages gossip in sub¬ 
dued tones. A newspaper man, perhaps, is 
sketching Congressmen as they read at their 
desks, while several others interview chair¬ 
men of committees. A few constituents 
walk proudly on the floor, fingering in their 
pockets passes good for that day until 
eleven-forty-five. 

Just then the clerk very formally requests 
artists, reporters, and visitors to leave the 
floor. Slowly the hands of the clock ap¬ 
proach each other at noon. The blind chap¬ 
lain feels his way Through the aisle. 

And then, if you are looking toward the 
east entrance, you will see a page with his 


hands tightly clasped about a massive, sil¬ 
ver - bound, ebony staff, coming from the 
office of the sergeant-at-arms. Through the 
lobby he walks and into the chamber, bear¬ 
ing the mace. Then he quietly deposits it 
by the side of a pedestal of malachite near 
the Speaker’s desk. 

"Uncle Joe” comes swinging in from his 
room, climbs the steps to his dais, and, if he 
'happens to have his famous cigar, lays it 
down carefully, the lighted end out, so as 
not even to scorch the marble. 

The Speaker is punctual as the clock. Just 
at the dot of twelve he seizes his gavel. As 
it is poised aloft an instant, the great mace 
is elevated to its pedestal. Down comes the 
gavel with a crash. “ The House will be in 
order! ” says the Speaker. 

Instantly conversation stops. Congress is 
in session. The blind chaplain feels his way 
through a prayer as he did down the aisle. 
With the “Amen” scarcely over, instantly 
pandemonium breaks out again. The jour¬ 
nal is being read, and no one pays any atten¬ 
tion to that. The day’s work has begun. 

There the magic mace remains on its 
pedestal until the House goes into the Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole. Then it is lowered, 
and remains lowered until the committee 
rises. Again it is elevated to its pedestal. 

After the session is over the page rever¬ 
ently bears it back to the office of the ser¬ 
geant-at-arms again — the symbol of the 
authority and dignity of the representatives 
of the people of these United States in Con¬ 
gress assembled. 

But that is not all. If it were not pro¬ 
fane, one might suggest that the chief office 
of the symbol at those times when the 
Speaker has to say, “ Get the mace! ” is 
much like the effect of “ Get the hook! ” on 
amateur night at a popular theater. 

Take, for instance, the latest occasion 
when it was used, in February of this year, 
the first time, as a matter of fact, for a 
number of years when recourse was had 
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The General Deficiency Bill had been re¬ 
ported, and was being read when Mr. John 
Wesley Gaines, of Tennessee, arose and 
called out: 

“ Mr. Speaker." 

He was told by the Speaker that he was 
out of order. To which he retorted, hotly, 
that the rules of the House were changed 
so often that one couldn't tell when he was 
in order—even the Speaker had to keep a 
man to post him. 

The Retort Discourteous. 

The Speaker rapped the gavel angrily. 
“ The gentleman from Tennessee is abso¬ 
lutely discourteous." 

“ The gentleman from Tennessee is no 
more discourteous than the Speaker,” re¬ 
plied Mr. Gaines. 

Instantly there was an uproar, the Speaker 
ordering the gentleman to take his seat, and 
the gentleman remaining standing. 

Finally the Speaker turned and said: 
“ The sergeant-at-arms will enforce order. 
Get the mace 1 ” 

The eagle - surmounted staff was taken 
from its dusty resting-place, and the ser¬ 
geant started in the direction of the bellig¬ 
erent Mr. Gaines. Reluctantly, he dropped 
back into his seat, and the mace was re¬ 
turned to its place on the green pedestal at 
the right of the dais. 

This wonderful symbol was, as we shall 
see, borrowed from the usage of the English 
House of Commons, after which the House 
of Representatives was closely modeled by 
the framers of our Constitution. 

The first mace was destroyed by fire when 
the British burned the Capitol in 1814. 
From 1814 to 1834 a mace of painted wood 
did service, but in the latter year the pres¬ 
ent mace was made after the model of the 
original. 

The date, 1841, is engraved on it, but that 
was done at a time when it was repaired 
and remounted. 

The mace is about three feet high, and 
weighs about twenty pounds. It consists of 
a bundle of ebony rods, thirteen in number, 
one for each of the original thirteen States, 
bound together with a band of silver, after 
the fashion of the old Roman fasces. From 
the center of this bundle of rods protrudes 
a silver stem, on which is a silver globe, four 
or five inches in diameter. Surmounting the 
globe is an eagle of solid silver with out¬ 
stretched wings. 

Such is the peace-restoring instrument of 
Congress, which has been used on some no¬ 
table occasions. 

Let a storm arise, and words and fists 
come in evidence, and the mace appears 
borne aloft majestically in the area in front 


of the Speaker’s desk, up the main aisle, 
and down the side aisles, calming the quick¬ 
ened pulses, calling the House to its sober 
self. 

The Congress that held the record for its 
use was the Fifty-First (1889—1891) where 
it was used five times. Perhaps Speaker 
Cannon remembered, while he was conjuring 
Mr. Gaines, the several times in 1890 when 
the mace was used — once against himself. 
Things were different then. 

To be sure, they were revising the tariff, 
but the present House dictator was only a 
member on the floor and the immortal Dic¬ 
tator Reed was Speaker. Here is what hap¬ 
pened during this record-breaking session: 

The first time the mace was used was on 
January 31, 1890, when the Democrats made 
a fight against the Speaker’s assumption to 
count a quorum under what he called general 
parliamentary law. There was an attempt 
to unseat Judge Jackson, of West Virginia. 
The galleries were packed,' and the whole 
House was in an uproar. 

Even the careful John G. Carlisle became 
so excited that he rushed down the aisle, 
demanding recognition. 

On the Democratic side. Mills, Breckin¬ 
ridge, McMillan, Crisp, Bland, and others, 
clamored to be heard. At the same time. 
McKinley, Grosvenor, Rowell, Cannon, and 
other Republicans, claimed the floor, and 
shouted at the top of their voices: “ Regu¬ 

lar order! ” 

Out of the chaos strode the tall Mr. 
Bynum, down to the front desks, and, with 
powerful lungs, gave the Speaker an execra¬ 
tion that boomed like a bass horn. The 
galleries were in uproar. Vainly the Speaker 
strove to get the House in order. Then the 
mace was brought out. 

Oil on the Waters. 

It was supposed, at first, that the sergeant- 
at-arms intended to arrest Mr. Bynum, and 
a brawny Illinoisian stood by him, prepared 
to resist. But the mace was merely carried 
up the main aisle and down the side aisles, 
amid the turbulent knots of members. It 
was like oil on troubled waters. The excite¬ 
ment died as quickly as it arose. The mem¬ 
bers seemed to recognize the significance of 
the symbol. 

Again, on May 14 of the same year, the 
mace was in use. The House was sitting in 
the Committee of the Whole on the Mc¬ 
Kinley Bill. General Grosvenor, of Ohio, 
was in the chair. There was a bitter 
personal dispute between Mr. Bynum and 
General Bayne, of Pennsylvania, concerning 
the character of a glass manufacturer of 
Pittsburgh. 

The confusion became terrible. Three- 
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quarters of the members were on their feet 
at once, shouting, applauding, and hissing. 

At the height of the controversy, Mr. 
Bynum said that the glass manufacturer was 
a liar and a perjurer, and that, furthermore, 
he himself had just as great confidence in 
the manufacturer’s character as he had in 
the character of General Bayne. 

The Fight That Failed. 

General Cutcheon demanded that the 
words be taken down, and the confusion be¬ 
came worse than a bridge-rush. Fists were 
raised, and it looked as if a free fight would 

Just then the deputy sergeant-at-arms, 
Mr. Cavanaugh, appeared with the mace. 
Though the members were simply boiling 
over with rage, they sank back in their seats, 
and the House became so still that whispers 
could be heard. 

Later that same night. Mr. Bynum was 
censured in front of the Speaker’s desk, sur¬ 
rounded by Democratic sympathizers, for 
refusing to go to his seat when ordered by 
Speaker Reed. The mace was not ordered 
out—it had done enough for one day. 

The third occasion came on June 25, while 
the Force Bill was under discussion. There 
had been a sharp exchange of personalities 
between Mr. Cannon and John H. O’Neall, 
of Indiana. Mr. O'Neall had made a cutting 
allusion to alleged purchasing of votes in 
Mr. Cannon’s district, and “ Uncle Joe ” was 
on fire in an instant. 

He had the floor, and was therefore able 
to shut off Mr. O’Xeall from replying. 

The hubbub became universal. On the 
Democratic side were cries of “ Fair play! 
Fair play! ” 

Meanwhile the Republicans cheered Mr. 
Cannon and howled “ Regular order! ” Mr. 
O’Neall was very angry and insisted on be¬ 
ing heard. Nor did he stop insisting until 
the mace came down the aisle where he was 
standing. Then it was over. 

Two months later, on August 26, the serv¬ 
ices of the mace were again required dur¬ 
ing the exciting scenes attending the passage 
of the Conger Land Bill by the House. 
Three minutes after Mr. Cannon’s celebrated 
reply to Mr. McAdoo there was an actual 
collision on the Republican side of the 
House. Blows were exchanged, and the 
floor became like bedlam. 

Again the great mace went down the 
aisle, and in a few seconds order was re¬ 
stored. 

The last time it was used during that 
Congress was in the turbulence and wild 
commotion caused by the effort of the 
Speaker to suppress Mr. Roger Q. Mills. 

The terms “ traitor ” and “ treason ” were 


being handed about rather freely, and some 
promiscuous profanity flooded into the ar¬ 
gument. Every one expected a fist-fight, at 
least; but the mace, as usual, proved effi¬ 
cient, and things were soon quiet again. 

The Fiftieth Congress, just preceding 
that one, had, in all, two occasions calling 
for the mace. But the worst single occa¬ 
sion of all was the time when it was re¬ 
quired during the disorder in the Thirty- 
Sixth Congress, 1859—1861. Bad as scenes 
have been in other Congresses, they have 
borne no comparison to those in this one, 
which grew out of a dispute between Messrs. 
Keitt and Grow, just before the war. 

Then there was a. real free fight on the 
floor of the House. Mr. Barksdale, of 
Mississippi, who attempted to interfere, lost 
his artificial scalp. Men were floored with 
cuspidors. Vainly, at first, the mace was 
carried up and down the aisles; for the time 
being nothing availed. 

But finally, as the symbol majestically 
moved about the House, one after another 
of the participants in this unprecedented 
fracas recognized it. Though the bitterness 
remained, the contestants respected the dig¬ 
nity of the symbol. 

Congressman McCall said recently that 
the House of Representatives “ is the most 
disorderly and noisiest legislative body in 
the world.” 

But even then it has never broken up the 
furniture, piled it in the center of the room, 
and had its picture taken standing on the 
ruins, as a Hungarian legislature did several 
years ago. But, of course, Hungary had no 
mace. Still, though the British House of 
Commons has a mace, on occasions of dis¬ 
order there it has been the police who final¬ 
ly restored the peace. 

The Mace of King Charles. 

The history of the British mace is quite 
interesting. When the first one was made, 
no one knows; but, after the execution of 
King Charles I, in 1649, a new form of mace 
was demanded, more befitting the Common¬ 
wealth, and savoring less of royalty. 

The royal mace had been surmounted by 
a crown of crosses and flcurs-dc-lis. The 
new one had a coronet formed of St. 
George’s crosses for England and harps for 
Ireland, and bore engraved on it: “The 
Freedome of England by God’s blessing re¬ 
stored.” 

Above the coronet were four sprays of 
oak-leaves meeting, not with a ball and 
cross as before, but with the arms of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland on an acorn. This was 
used until 1653, when Cromwell bade one of 
his soldiers “ Take away that fool’s bauble.” 

Several cities, like Kingston, Jamaica, 
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claim to have this mace now, but really it 
was brought back later. 

In 1660 a new mace was made for the 
House of Commons. It stands about four 
feet high. Its head consists of four royal 
badges, with the initials " C. R.," and the 
royal arms of Charles II, surmounted by a 
royal crown with an orb and cross. The 
shaft is chased with roses and thistles. 

When the Mace Was a Club. 

Antiquarians tell 11s that it is probably 
composed of the shaft of the old mace of 
the days of Cromwell, to which was added a 
new head in place of the old one, in 1660. 

So that the famous “ bauble ” is not really 
lost or reposing in some far-off city, but is 
still borne in front of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

The mace was originally, of course, a 
weapon of offense, and its recognition as a 
symbol of power or authority came later. 
As a weapon, it had a tearing, crushing ef¬ 
fect on armor, due to its original flanged 
head. When pistols came in the mace be¬ 
came a symbol only and, from being useful, 
became merely ornamental. Then it con¬ 
tracted all the later artistic additions. 

Civic maces were military maces turned 
upside down. Kings, judges, ministers, and 
other officials had a liking for the mace with 
its fine metal work and carvings. It took 
its place with the sword of state. 

It was the mark of judicial or executive 
authority. The sergeant-at or of-inace was 
for ages invested with ceremonial authority 
in the House of Commons. 

In the Tower of London are maces, scep¬ 
ters, and rods in great profusion. There is 
St. Edward’s mace, which weighs ninety 
pounds, and is a golden staff surmounted by 
a ball containing a piece of the “ true cross.” 
Other royal scepters are those of the Dove, 
of Victoria, Mary, and Maria d’Este. 

Many cities in Great Britain still have 
maces, or are authorized to have them. 
Most famous is that of the Lord Mayor of 
London, dating from the fifteenth century. 

It is still carried in his ponderous coach 
on state occasions. The king receives the 
sword of the city, but not the mace. This 
same mace was used in giving thanks for 
the destruction of the Spanish Armada, in 
1588. It is a staff nearly two feet long, sur¬ 
mounted with gold and pearls, rubies and 
sapphires, in the shape of crosses and fleurs- 

Canterbury has a mace dating from James 
I. York has a silver mace. Winchester has 
one, and Southampton has two large ones 
and a small one. Glastonbury has one which 
is three hundred years old. Carlisle has a 
famous mace, while Edinburgh has one, 


bearing the date 1617, made of gilt silver, 
with a crown and the national emblems. 

• Some forty other towns have maces, 
including Oxford and Cambridge, with gilt- 
silver maces and small maces for the town 

Some of these municipal maces are so 
arranged that the tops can be taken off and 
used as drinking-cups at civic banquets, be¬ 
ing filled with wine for the higher officials 
and spiced ale for the lesser. 

But the mace has even a more ancient and 
honorable origin. Under the old Roman 
republic the magistrates went from one place 
to another on foot, setting up little courts 
here and there, and executing sentences on 
the spot. They were accompanied by a 
small body of men called lictors, who made 
way for them, made arrests, and executed 
sentences. 

Each lictor carried a bundle of rods tied 
together with thongs and having an ax 
bound to the outside of it. The thongs 
were used for scourging, the ax for be¬ 
heading, and the rods for beating. 

These bundles were known as fasces, and 
in time came to be the symbols of author¬ 
ity. When the magistrates passed, the fasces 
were borne aloft ahead of them. If disor¬ 
der arose, the fasces appeared: and all 
Roman citizens, upon the mere sight, were 
required to be orderly. 

When the Romans conquered Britain 
they, of course, brought in the use of the 
fasces, and, like many other Roman customs, 
this remained with the British people. It 
was no longer used in inflicting punishment, 
but became merely a symbol—the badge of 
office. 

The Ancient Symbol. 

The great councils of the early Saxons 
developed into one general body in the four¬ 
teenth century, which became known as the 
House of Commons. In all the early coun¬ 
cils the use of the fasces was continued, but 
it came to be known as the " mace,” and 
gradually the Roman fasces and the English 
military mace grew into one symbol of leg¬ 
islative authority. 

And so it is that the “ American fasces ” 
is really much more than a mere name. It 
is the symbol of everything that underlies 
the modern Anglo-Saxon theory of repre¬ 
sentative government-respect for law and 
order, which makes modern civilization pos¬ 
it is a matter worth noting that in those 
parliaments where no mace exists, disorder 
is far more frequent and violent than it is, 
for example, at Westminster or Washington. 

Is this coincidence, or temperament, or 
The Mace? 




ALAS ! FOR THE EARLY VEGETARIAN! 


A SCIENTIFIC REPORT OF WHAT HAPPENED TO ONE 
MANY YEARS AGO, WHEN INDUCED TO EAT MUTTON. 


J T seems strange, to-day, that 

late as the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a vege¬ 
tarian should have been re¬ 
garded as an anomaly. 

The Journal de Medecine 

for the month of August, 1760, relates that 
the Abbe Devilledieu had, from his infancy, 
an insurmountable aversion to all food 

“ derived from an animal having once had 

life.” Neither the caresses of his parents, 
it is said, nor the threats of his preceptors, 
could prevail, even at a tender age, over the 
strength of this feeling. It was the same 
during the progress of his youth; and, even 
till he was thirty years of age, he fed only 
upon eggs and vegetables. 

Pressed, however, to make some efforts 
against this habit, he began by taking soup 
made with beef and mutton. Insensibly, 
he grew to eat these meats; and, for some 
time, he used them without inconvenience. 
“Little by little,” the annal proceeds, “he 
grew fat, but a plethora soon followed; he 
lost his sleep, and fell into a state of 
frenzy, followed by convulsions.” 

“ His new food,” continues the writer of 
this article, “ furnished him with juices 
more abundant than his former. Hence, 
the slightest of fever (and he had this) oc¬ 
casioned a rarefaction of his fluids, and a 
considerable distention in his vessels—a 
distention which extended to those of 
the brain, where the danger was greatest. 
There followed a strong compression of the 
smaller vessels of the nerves, and nothing 
more was requisite to disturb the economy of 
this viscera, produce an inflammation, and 
convulsions which became fatal to the pa¬ 
tient in spite of an issue on the arm, two on 
the feet, one on the jugular, the use of em¬ 
brocations and bathings, which only procured 


him temporary tranquillity 




momentary 


The following is another phenomenon, 
not so fatal, but equally extraordinary, re¬ 
lated by the same author: 

“ A very amiable lady, much cherished by 
her husband (a particular which must be 
kept in mind, not because it is a rare one, 
but because it adds to the remarkableness 
of the phenomenon in question), was un¬ 
able, without becoming ill, not only to eat, 
but even to look on veal, in whatever man¬ 
ner it was prepared. This antipathy went 
so far that, if it were brought to table, she 
would become unable to rise, and in need of 
being carried away to bed. The mere odor 
of this meat produced the same terrible 
effect. 

“ One day veal soup was mixed with the 
beef she was to take. Scarcely had she 
swallowed a few drops, when her hands 
grew stiff, her countenance pale, and her 
look wild; terrible convulsions followed, 
and she suffered from the injury during 
three days. 

“ Her husband thought that, by eating 
veal in her presence, he should insensibly 
accustom her to its use. The event was 
otherwise. He became himself the object 
of her invincible hatred; his presence pro¬ 
duced the same symptoms and convulsions 
as that of veal, and, though this man loved 
her to distraction, she detested and could 
not support his sight.” 

Cases of similar antipathies are, of course, 
not rare; but it should be remarked that 
these antipathies are quite as often directed 
against vegetables as against meats. In¬ 
stances of persons to whom apples are 
anathema occur quite as frequently as of 
persons who cannot eat beef. But it is rare 
that such antipathies lead to death. 



THE LEGEND OF THE 
HOLY GRAIL. 



A MOST PRECIOUS TREASURE LONG SOUGHT 
BY THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


'WJF W HAT was the Grail? Where did it come 
MM ■ from, and what became of it? Many 

people who have seen references to this 
one of the most famous legends in all 
history, have wondered how the old 
story originated, and how it came down to us in its 
present form. Briefly, these are the facts concerning 
it and the legend, as nearly as we can know them, for 
the dust of ages which has so long obscured them. 

Many different writers have used this ancient story, 
which in its primitive form, was of Celtic origin, 
and which was one of the most popular romances of 
the Middle Ages. The first trace we find of it is as an 
unfinished poem—by Christien de Troyes, a French 
trouvere, who died about 1195—called “ Parceval,” or 
“ Le Conte del Graal,” which was completed by a 
person or persons unknown. On this poem, Volf ram 
von Eschenbach, of South Germany, founded, about 
I2IO, his “ Parzival,” which is considered the finest 
poem on the legend. 

There are two versions of the romance. In the 
oldest form, the hero is Parsival or Percival. In the 
other, of which the best and most complete version, 
and the one most familiar to us, is by Sir Thomas 
Malory in his “ Morte d’Arthur,” the hero is Sir Gala- 
had, the son of Lancelot du Lac. Tennyson uses this 
second form in his “ Idylls of the King.” On the other, 
older version, Wagner founded the music-drama 
“ Parsifal.” 

The Holy Grail, called the Sangreal by the ancient 
writers, was the cup from which Christ drank while 
at the Last Supper. Joseph of Arimathea, wishing to 
preserve something of our Lord’s, took the cup with 
him from the table. During the crucifixion, when one 
of the Roman soldiers thrust his spear through the 
dying Savior’s side, some of the blood which flowed 
from the wound was caught by Joseph in this cup, 
which thenceforth became doubly sacred. 

Joseph took the cup to England, and placed it in 
the abbey of Glastonbury, which he founded. Here 
it remained for many generations, an object of vener¬ 
ation. Many mystic qualities were attributed to it, 
and by its beneficent presence peace and plenty were 
shed over all the land. 

So long as the guardians of the cup were pure in 
thought, in word, and deed, all was well. But at 
length a young monk, to whose care it was committed, 
forgot his vows. The Grail vanished, and with it 
went the prosperity of the land. Violence and dis¬ 
tress became the people’s portion, until the reign of 
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King Arthur. He did his best to restore what he could 
of happiness and prosperity, but without much success. 

One day, when all the Knights of the Round Table 
were feasting with the king in the great hall at Camelot, 
a soft radiance suddenly illumined the place, and the 
air was filled with sweet odors. The Holy Grail ap¬ 
peared, veiled in a scarf of white samite, so that it 
could be seen only indistinctly. It hovered in the air 
above the table for a moment, and slowly vanished 

Then rose in his seat Sir Gawaine, the Courteous 
Knight, and vowed a solemn vow to go upon the 
pilgrimage of the Grail, so that, if by chance, it might 
be recovered and brought back, the torn land would 
be at rest once more. 

Then appeared an old man, leading by the band 
a youthful knight of fair countenance, and the old man 
said: 

“ Peace be with you, fair sirs! I bring you here a 
young knight of the line of Joseph of Arimathea ”— 
and the name of the knight was Sir Galahad. 

Now at the Round Table there were twelve seats 
for the twelve disciples of Christ, and one for the 
traitor Judas. None of the knights had ever ventured 
to sit in that seat, since a Saracen, who once placed 
himself therein, was swallowed up; and it was called 
the Siege Perilous from that day. But Sir Galahad 
sat there unharmed, so that the king and his knights 
each looked at him in wonder; and on the table before 
him there appeared these words: 

“ This is the seat of Sir Galahad, the good Knight.” 

So they marveled more than ever, and said: 

“ Perhaps this is he who may achieve the adventure 
of the Sangreal.” 

The knights then celebrated a solemn mass, and 
set forth each upon his own way to seek the Holy 
Grail. But only three ever saw it; and to but one of 
these did it appear unveiled. 

First of them all started out Sir Lancelot du Lac, 
the bravest and most accomplished knight of all the 
Table Round. For many a day he rode through path¬ 
less forests, until he came at last to a stone cross, 
near which was an old chapel; and looking through 
a chink in the wall, he spied an altar richly decked 
with silk, and on it a tall branched candlestick of 
silver, bearing lighted tapers. 

Here he would fain have entered, but there was 
no door. So he laid himself down upon his shield 
beneath a tree at the foot of the cross, for it was 
night. And as he lay between sleeping and waking, 
there came a sick knight, borne in a litter, who 
lamented and complained, crying: 

“ Oh, sweet Lord, how long shall I suffer thus be¬ 
fore the blessed cup shall give my pain relief ? ” 

Then Sir Lancelot, as though in a dream from 
which he could not waken, saw the candlestick come 
out before the cross; and after it came the Holy 
Grail, veiled in red samite, and borne by invisible 
hands, and the knight was healed of his disease. 
Then the tapers and the cup returned into the chapel, 
and all was dark. 

As the stranger knight kneeled before the cross 
to give thanks, he beheld Sir Lancelot, and wondered 
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that he could rest thus when the holy vessel was 
present near him. But his squire said: 

“ I trow this man is guilty of sins of which he 
repenteth, but which he hath not confessed;” and 
this was true. For Lancelot was the lover of his 
king’s wife, Queen Guinevere, and therefore the 
Grail was not for him. So they departed, and Sir 
Lancelot woke, and wept and sorrowed until the 
break of day. 

Then he arose and wandered on until he came to 
where dwelt a saintly hermit, and to him he con¬ 
fessed his sins. The hermit absolved him, and 
ordered him to perform a severe penance, and Sir 
Lancelot abode with him for a while, and repented 
sorely. 

It • chanced, then, that one night he came to a 
great castle, guarded by lions. And as he entered, 
he laid his hand upon his sword, but it was smitten 
out of his grasp, and a voice cried: 

“ O man of evil faith, trustest thou more in 
thine arms than in thy Maker ? ” 

Sir Lancelot crossed himself and the lions suffered 
him to pass unarmed. He came at last to a chamber 
where the door was shut, and within a voice, sweeter 
than any mortal's, was singing. Sir Lancelot kneeled 
down and prayed, and the door opened. All around 
him was a wondrous brightness; and the voice said: 

“ Enter not, Sir Lancelot! ” 

In the chamber he beheld a table of silver, and on 
it the Sangreal, veiled in red samite. And about it 
stood a throng of angels holding a cross, and the 
tapers and ornaments of the altar. 

In joy and amazement Sir Lancelot forgot the com¬ 
mand, and stepped forward to enter the room, but 
a hot breath smote him to the ground, he felt himself 
lifted up, borne away, and laid upon a bed, where he 
lay for twenty-four days; and in his sleep he saw 
many a vision of strange and wondrous things. When 
he awoke, and told those about him of what he had 
seen, they said to him: 

“ Sir, you have seen all that you shall see, and the 
quest of the Sangreal is ended for you.” 

Sir Galahad, when it came his turn, rode forth 
without a shield upon his journey, and on the fifth 
day he came to a great white abbey, where he met two 
knights, who told him that within that place was a 
shield that none might wear save he alone who was 

On the morrow they rode to where the shield was 
hanging; when one of the knights called King Baydema- 
gus, took it and hung it about his neck. Then came 
riding a knight clothed in white armor, who tilted 
with King Baydemagus, overthrew him, and wounded 
him sorely, for the shield slipped from his shoulder 
and refused to cover him. 

The next day Sir Galahad put on the shield, when 
it hung in its place. He then rode to the place 
of meeting, and asked of the white knight a solution 
of the mystery. 

The latter replied, “ This is the shield of the gentle 
knight, Joseph of Arimathea, and when he died he 
declared that none should ever after safely bear it, 
save only the good knight Sir Galahad, the last of his 
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line, who should perform many wondrous deeds; ” and 
speaking thus the white knight vanished from sight. 

Many great deeds did Sir Galahad, and many a 
lonely heath, many a gloomy forest, many a pleasant 
countryside, and many a town, did he visit in his 
wanderings, till at last he came to the borders of the 
sea, guided by a gentle woman, the sister of Sir 
Perceval, a brother Knight of the Round Table. 

There he found a vessel in which were Sir Bohort 
and Sir Perceval, who welcomed him warmly. They 
afterward passed over the sea to the great rocks, 
where was a fearful whirlpool; and there lay another 
ship, by stepping on which they might gain the land. 
The three knights went on board, Sir Galahad first. 

Here they beheld the table of silver and the Holy 
Grail, veiled in red samite; they all kneeled before it, 
and Sir Galahad prayed that whenever he should 
desire to die, his prayer might be granted. Then was 
heard a voice saying: 

“ Galahad, thou shalt have thy wish; and when 
thou desirest the death of thy body, it shall be granted 
thee and thou shalt find the life of thy soul.” 

The ship now began to drive before the wind till 
it came to the city of Sarras. There the knights took 
the silver table out of the ship, Sir Bohort and Sir 
Perceval going first and Sir Galahad behind. 

On reaching the city gates they met a man upon 
crutches, and Sir Galahad called him to come and help 
to carry the table; when the cripple arose and bare it 
with Sir Galahad, although it was ten years that he 
had not walked without aid. 

The king of that city had just died, and in the 
midst of the council a voice cried out bidding them 
choose as ruler the youngest of the three strangers. 
When Sir Galahad was chosen king, he commanded a 
chest to be made of gold and jewels, wherein he 
placed the Sangreal, and every day he and his com¬ 
rades kneeled down and prayed before it. 

When it was a year to a day that Sir Galahad had 
reigned in that country, he went in upon a day to do 
homage to the holy vessel. And first he saw a man 
who kneeled before it in shining .raiment, surrounded 
by a multitude of angels; and the man rose, and said 
to Sir Galahad: 

“ Come, servant of the Lord, and thou shalt see 
what thou hast long desired to see.” 

And he stepped back, and the angels with him, and 
lo! there was the Holy Grail, shining as though with 
the very light of heaven, and the veil of samite h»d 
fallen from it. When Sir Galahad saw this, he 
trembled. The stranger said: . 

“ Knowest thou me ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Sir Galahad. 

The man said: 

“ I am Joseph of Arimathea, whom the Lord hath 
sent to bear thee fellowship.” 

Sir Galahad lifted up his hands to heaven, and said: 

“Now, Lord, if it pleaseth thee, I would no longer 

And after he had prayed the angels bore his soul up 
to heaven, and a hand came from above and took the 
Sangreal up out of their sight, nor hath mortal man 
ever since beheld it. 
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NSTANCES are numerous in which the fame of a poet rests 
almost entirely on a single song. This is the case of 
“ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.” The phrase has 
passed into the nautical parlance of both England and 
America, and is the title of innumerable pictures. It 
was written almost a hundred years ago by a Scotch 
poet who began life as a stone-mason. 


A WILT sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant-mast; 

And bends the gallant-mast, my boys. 
While, like the eagle free. 

Away the good ship flies and leaves 
Old England on the lee. 

“ Oh, for a soft and gentle wind! ” 

1 heard a fair one cry; 

But give to me the snorting breeze 
And white waves heaving high; 

And white waves heaving high, my boys. 
The good ship tight and free; 

The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men are we. 

There’s tempest in yon horned moon. 
And lightning in yon cloud; 

And hark the music, mariners— 

The wind is piping loud! 

The wind is piping loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free— 

While the hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea. 

















BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


BY FRANK M a c D 0 N A L IX 

EX-LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR WOODRUFF SUCCESSFUL 
IN BOTH^ AND FINDS TIME FOR OTHER THINGS. 


'T-VIMOTHY LESTER WOOD- 

RUFF, three times elected 
YN bP T ®Yjl t0 t ^ le °® ce Lieutenant- 
I / f Governor of New York, 

great a diversity of em¬ 
ployments as any man in the United States. 
Besides having been the president of a 
prosperous insurance company, he is also 
president of the Smith Premier Typewriter 
Company, of a company that makes a malt- 
extract, is connected with savings institu¬ 
tions and industrial corporations by the 
score, and is continually active in New 
York politics. When Charles E. Hughes, 
Governor of New York, ran for the office, 
Woodruff conducted his campaign for him. 

“How does Woodruff manage to find 
time for all his work?” asked one of the 


visitors at campaign headquarters. 

“ Makes it, I guess,” said one of the men 
there. “ He wouldn’t be happy unless he 
was crowded with work, and had more to 
do than three or four ordinary men could 


attend to.” 

Woodruff was born in New Haven, 
Connecticut, in 1858, and studied at Philips 


F.xeter Academy and Yale, being graduated 
from the latter in 1879. Immediately after 
graduation he commenced a business career, 
and has continued it with uniform success. 
His family connections enabled him to 
launch out at once in positions of impor¬ 
tance, and his own ability was such that 
he made good in these early undertakings 
and added others on his own account. 
There was no apparent limit to his versa¬ 
tility, for before he was twenty-five years 
old he had made his mark in twenty indus¬ 
tries. About as good work as any he has 
done has been in connection with the life- 

The Provident Savings Life-Insurance 
Company, under his presidency, figured as 
a sound and conservative concern that 
steadily built up a solid business without 
resorting to spectacular and costly methods. 
In relation to its income, it is the twenty- 
first largest company that makes reports to 
the New York State insurance department, 
and it has an income of nearly four and 


one-half millions of dollars a year, and pays 
to its policy-holders close to two millions a 
year. Under Woodruff, who became presi¬ 
dent when the affairs of the company were 
at low ebb, it prospered and built up a fol¬ 
lowing among people to. whom the other 
insurance companies do not appeal. 

The development of the business of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Company is 
another thing with which Woodruff has 
been intimately connected. When the ma¬ 
chine was put on the market, the field 
seemed to be crowded to such an extent 
that there was hardly room for the new¬ 
comer. Yet it was pushed to such advan¬ 
tage that it speedily found its public and 
won, and still holds, a place as a standard 
machine and one of the best sellers and 
biggest money-earners in the country. 

Since the Smith Premier first made its 
appeal for public approval and support, 
over three hundred different makes of type¬ 
writers have tried to gain a foothold. All 
of them struggled on for a while, and final¬ 
ly many were forced to give up the battle. 
Another enterprise that Woodruff has head¬ 
ed with good financial results to himself 
and all concerned is the malt-extract com¬ 
pany. 

The.result of the business ability which 
he has shown is such that he has built up 
a considerable fortune, and stands as one 
of the richest and most influential men in 
the Borough of Brooklyn, where he lives. 
In the Adirondacks his summer - home, 
Camp Killkare, has been the place where 
political meetings <jf leaders were often 
held and where policies for the State party 
were formulated. 

Woodruff, even before he left college, 
had begun to take an intense interest in 
politics. The game appealed strongly to 
him, and, as soon as he was well settled in 
business, he entered politics, and has stayed 
there ever since. The first real fight he had 
was in 1886, when he sought and won a 
position as delegate to the Republican State 
convention. This was followed up, in 1888, 
by his becoming a delegate to the Republi¬ 
can national convention that nominated 
Benjamin Harrison and Levi P. Morton. 
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During the campaign that followed, Wood¬ 
ruff was one of the hardest of the workers, 
and it was at that time lie learned the finer 
moves in politics. 

11 is activity and tireless industry in lie- 
half of his party won recognition, both in 
Brooklyn and in the State. In 1896, he 
was rewarded with the nomination for 
lieutenant-governor. Prank S. Black was 
the candidate for Governor, and he and 
Woodruff were elected. Two years later, 
after one of the most memorable conven¬ 
tions ever held in the State, Theodore 
Roosevelt was nominated to succeed Black, 
and Woodruff was again nominated as 
lieutenant-governor. The nomination of 
Roosevelt as Vice-President withdrew him 
from State politics, and Benjamin B. Odell 
was made the gubernatorial candidate, with 
Woodruff again in second place. Thus, he 
served three consecutive terms as lieuten¬ 
ant-governor, with three different men in 
the position of the State’s chief executive. 
The record is unique. 

After retiring from office, at the end of 
1901, Woodruff did not again seek office. 
However, his interest in politics continued, 
and he was conspicuously active in the 
Presidential campaign of 1904. He was 
also one of the leaders in a factional fight 
that broke out in the State Republican or¬ 
ganization, and when the tight was finished 


Woodruff and his followers were on the 
top of the pile. 

The uncertainty and demoralization that 
characterized the Republican ranks cleared 
away, in a great measure, after the Sara¬ 
toga convention had placed Charles E. 
Hughes in nomination for Governor. 
Woodruff was selected to conduct the cam¬ 
paign, and in spite of the split within the 
organization, and the opposition of warring 
factions, he managed to succeed with the 
head of the ticket, although the rest of 
the State ticket went down in defeat. 

Woodruff’s political activity has never in¬ 
terfered with his business, and except for 
the six years he was in office, he has been 
a tireless worker at his desk, and he also 
has the faculty of getting work out of 
other men. His ability to act as a placator 
was shown when a crowd of Yale boys, 
elated with victory, had grown boisterous 
in New York, one night, and were appar¬ 
ently bent on proceeding from loud words 
to destructive deeds. Woodruff, as a Yale 
alumnus, was known to all of them, and he 
plunged in and managed to divert their en¬ 
ergies to non-dangerous channels. 

“ He did that neat,” said a policeman, 
mopping his brow. 

“ Sure,” said a student knowingly; “ why 
don’t you know that fellow can make even 
a politician keep the peace ? ” 


MORE FACTS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


HOW THE CUCKOO CONTRIBUTED TO THE WORLD S 
MUSICAL SCIENCE —THE CATS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


C ATS came into England before the Nor¬ 
man Conquest. 

A camel has twice the carrying power 
of an ox. 

There are seven million cats in the 
United Kingdom. 

There are no fewer than one thousand 
eight hundred known sorts of lizards in the 
world. 

In Great Britain there are nearly twelve 
million head of cattle. 

A goose has been known to live fifty 
years, a swan one hundred years, a sparrow 
forty years, a hen ten years, and a robin, 
twelve years. 

Pheasants sometimes live fifteen years. 
Hawks fly at the rate of one hundred and 
fifty miles an hour. 

A dog has lived thirty-nine days without 
food. 


A good-sized turtle gives eighty pounds 
of tortoise-shell. 

An offer of two thousand five hundred 
dollars for a Persian cat at the Sydenham 
show in 1869 was refused. 

The first settlers in Brazil paid one thou¬ 
sand five hundred dollars for a cat, and for 
kittens their weight in gold-dust. 

The cuckoo may be said to have done 
much for musical science; because from that 
bird has been derived the minor scale, the 
origin of which has puzzled so many; the 
cuckoo’s couplet being the minor third sung 
downward. 

Many years ago when the Prussian au¬ 
thorities, under pecuniary pressure, were 
about to cut down certain trees near Co¬ 
logne, which were frequented by nightin¬ 
gales, the alarmed citizens purchased the 
trees to save the birds and keep their music. 





SPUKENS WALD. 


A Ghost-Story Translated from the German. 


|| OUNT ROGUEINVALT re¬ 
sided at a large, but anti¬ 
quated, castle about two 
leagues from the town of 
n Germany. He was one of those per- 
^irho may travel by water without the 
read of any disaster from that ele- 
' 1 the words of Gonzalo, there 
mg mark about him.” Manj 
noblemen of hisrffct^vere justly 
for rascality, but Counfe^Rogucinvb 
little in advance of them aS^oi^jo 
phrase of a respected contemp^WBvy 
“ one of the d-dest.” 

He had passed through ; 
prenticeship to the devil, and hi 
up business on his own account, 
covered the incapacity of his 
him any further instructions, 
a very suitable residence in a bo 1; 
ingly distorted; he was hump-bail 
shotten, wry-necked, bandy-legge( 
fact, too ugly even for the accepts 
old maid of forty-six, and that is 
extreme a case of deformity as w 
ceive. His features were much 
with his figure. 

The castle which the count inhabited w: 
on the edge of an extensive forest, which 
literally swarmed with robbers, so that few 
travelers, who had anything to lose, took 
into their heads to pass that way. The 
count was on the best terms imaginable 
with the freebooters; indeed, he was, to all 
intents and purposes, their captain, 
hall was the scene of their carousals, and 
there they divided their booty and planned 
their future depredations. His cellars were 
constantly stored with the best wines, which 
his kind coadjutors had extracted from the 
vaults of the neighboring castles. It may 
be imagined that the lives of these worthies 
passed away very comfortably—if we sup¬ 
pose conscience and the dread of punish¬ 
ment to be left out of the question. 

One great difficulty which robbers gen¬ 
erally meet with in their professional 
operations is the disposal of their prisoners. 
Killing them is usually regarded as an ap¬ 
proved method of getting them out of the 
way; but then the question arises, “ Wha« 
5 S B 


is to be done with the bodies ? ”i 
that “ Dead men tell no tales ”1 
gether true, for the very boncV 
man have been known tc 
ment against a murderer, and blood i 
is a most eloquent witness. 

Now, the manner in which Count Jfogue- 
invalt and his gang disposec^Gf their 
ingenious^rffa should be 
other practition- 
similar situations. 
I t, and then ate them, 
adopted at first merely for 
became at length so agreeable 
that they preferred human flesh 
viands. When no stranger was 
fat peasant was frequently 
supply the deficiency. 

:ountry people in the neighborhood 
:d in the most mysterious man- 
as they were too poor to tempt the 
f the outlaws, their relatives were 
insuspicious of their fate. Alas! 
thought that their beloved fathers, 
or sons were then seething in the 
it Spukenswald Castle, or smoking 
ard of their flint-hearted landlord! 
When there was more than enough to sup¬ 
ply their own wants, Rogueinvalt caused 
his servants to make up the residue into 
sausages, which were disposed of in the 
markets of Fulda and Cassell. 

The Countess of Rogueinvalt was scarce¬ 
ly behind her husband in the cruelty of her 
heart. She assisted in the slaughter of the 
prisoners, and sat with the robbers at their 
unnatural banquets. 

They had three children. The eldest was 
a daughter, called Wilhelmine, a very beauti¬ 
ful girl of eighteen, but, as might be ex¬ 
pected, rather unamiable in her disposition. 
The . other two children were boys. 

One day as Wilhelmine was walking on 
the road at some distance from the castle, 
she discovered a gentleman advancing on 
horseback, and immediately congratulated 
herself on the prospect of making a cap¬ 
tive. When he drew near she perceived, 
with little emotion, that he was young and 
very handsome; but what chiefly interested 
Bier was that he was tolerably fat. 
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The gentleman seemed struck with her 
appearance, and made some inquiries about 
the road to Coblcntz. When she had an¬ 
swered his demands she courteously invited 
him to repose a while at Spukenswald 
Castle, seconding the invitation with a laftr 
guishing glance, which convinced him that 
he had made an impression on her heart. 
As he was already half in love, he instantly 
resolved to accompany her, and dismounted 
from his horse, that he might walk by her 
side and converse more conveniently. The 
apparent modesty and amiability of the de¬ 
signing girl soon completed her conquest, 
and ere they had reached the castle he had 
made an offer of his hand. He informed 
her that he was the eldest son of Prince 
Puckenick, going with despatches to the 
emperor. 

By this time they had entered the castle, 
and young Puckenick, at a signal from 
Wilhelmine, was seized by four ferocious 
men, who hurried him to the apartment they 
had fitted up as a slaughter-house. This 
was a place underground, about fifteen feet 
square, lighted only by an aperture in the 
top. The pavement was of brick, in the 
form of an inverted pyramid, intended to 
carry off the blood through a sink in the 
earth. The unhappy young man could not 
imagine why he had been dragged hither, 
and begged his treacherous mistress, who 
had followed them, to explain. 

“ You will know it all soon enough,” 
said one of the ruffians, as he fastened a 
rope around the prince’s legs; another of 
the villains then pulled up the rope, which 
passed through a block near the ceiling, and 
the ill-fated youth was suspended with his 
head downward and his back against the 
wall. A third ruffian then began to sharpen 
a long butcher’s knife on a grindstone, 
which was turned by the fourth. 

While this was going on the prince sor¬ 
rowfully entreated Wilhelmine, who stood 
observing the process, to tell him why he 
was treated in this manner. A smile of 
contempt was all the answer she vouch¬ 
safed to his queries. At this moment Wil- 
helmine’s two little brothers came in to see 
the fun, for boys always like to be where 
there is any mischief going on; one urged 
the fellow who was grinding the knife to 
make haste, and the other was so impatient 
that he seized a cleaver and was about to 
perform the operation himself, when his 
sister called on him to forbear, lest he 
should spoil the meat. 

At length, the knife being deemed sharp 
enough, the wretch who held it, coolly 
whistling some horrible waltz, approached 
the prince, and was about to draw the 
edge of the instrument across his throat. 


“ Hold, one moment! ” cried Prince 
Puckenick, in a tone of the deepest horror. 
“ Oh,” he piteously exclaimed to Wilhel¬ 
mine, “will you not save me? Can you 
see me butchered in this most cruel and 

“ Why,” said Wilhelmine, with a sneer¬ 
ing laugh, “ I merely wish to eat a piece 
of your heart ; and as you just now told 
me that it was all my own, you surely can¬ 
not blame me for using it according to my 
fancy.” 

A few faint struggles marked the last 
moments of the unhappy prince, and in less 
than tw'o hours the robbers were feasting 

On account of the dangerous condition of 
the forests through which the young prince 
had designed to pass, he had commenced 
his journey under the protection of a large 
troop of horse; but, being naturally of an 
adventurous temper, he had that day ridden 
some leagues in advance of his guard. The 
latter, however, had reached the spot where 
the prince had met with Wilhelmine, just 
about the time when the body of the prince, 
disjointed and reeking from the caldron, 
was placed upon the tables in the great hall 
of the castle. Thirty robbers sat down to 
the repast; many were the songs and the 
jests which resounded through the apart¬ 
ment, as the diabolical company prolonged 
their merriment. The count, the countess, 
and their daughter joined heartily in the 
mirth, which was shortly to meet with a 
fearful interruption. 

The prince’s guard soon discovered by 
the tracks what route their young master 
had taken, and, unsuspicious of any foul 
play, the whole troop, consisting of fifty 
armed men, arrived at the castle while the 
outlaws were in the zenith of their hilarity. 
The latter were taken completely by sur¬ 
prise when the guard entered the room, and 
inquired for Prince Puckenick. They were 
informed that the prince had proceeded on 
his journey about half an hour before their 
arrival. 

“ We have come in good time,” said the 
captain of the guard to Count Roguein- 
valt; “in good time to claim your hospi¬ 
tality ; but the number of your guests is 
already so large, that we fear we shall tax 
your kindness by availing ourselves of your 
entertainment.” 

So saying, the captain and his troop, 
without waiting for an invitation, seated 
themselves on the benches which the rob¬ 
bers had just relinquished. The countess 
affected great affability to her unexpected 
guests. While the feast was-in progress, 
Rogueinvalt ordered in a large quartern of 
wine, which was impregnated with a deadly 
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poison. This was distributed freely among 
the soldiers, so that each soon drank a 
sufficient quantity to make his death inevit¬ 
able. 

“ This is excellent veal,” said the captain 
of the guard, as he greedily swallowed slice 
after slice of the prince’s body. 

“ No wonder at that,” answered Count 
Rogueinvalt, w r ith a demoniac leer; “ doubt¬ 
less the calf was well pastured.” 

“ Gracious God ! ” exclaimed one of the 
guard, as he put his fork into the dish and 
drew forth a human hand. At this excla¬ 
mation, all eyes were turned on the person 
who made it, and the latter held the hand 
up on his fork, in full view of the com¬ 
pany. 

“What is the meaning of this?” said 
the captain of the guard, in a faltering 
voice; “ have we fallen among cannibals ? ” 
Then, as if stung by a sudden suspicion, 
he turned to the count and said severely, 
“ Whose hand is this ? ” 

The count made no reply. Rising from 
his seat, the captain ordered the castle to 
be searched. In a short time, the clothes 
of the murdered prince were found, dab¬ 
bled in blood and stripped of all their valu¬ 
able ornaments. A servant of the count 
was seized and ordered to confess all that 
he knew relative to the murder, which was 
now reasonably suspected. At first the 
man refused to make any acknowledgment, 
and the captain of the guard ordered him 
to the courtyard, to be put to the rack. 
When his finger and toe nails had been 
torn off with pincers, and the soldiers were 
proceeding to apply thumb-screws, the 
wretch requested them to forbear; and he 
then made a full confession of his own 
and his master’s guilt. 

In the meanwhile, the robbers and the 
remaining servants had fortified themselves 
in the hall, and it was some hours before 
the guard could succeed in dislodging them. 
At length, however, they were routed, and 
the whole of them put to death. But no 
sooner was this punishment inflicted than 
the avengers themselves ’began to feel the 
effects of the poison they had taken, and 
the whole troop dropped dead almost simul¬ 
taneously. 

The count, his wife and children, had hid 
themselves in some back building, and so 
escaped. The nerves of the countess, how¬ 
ever, were so much shocked by the fright 
she had received, that she died that night 
in a fit of hysterics. The two boys entered 
the banquet-room the next morning, and 
stealthily drank some wine which had been 
left, not knowing that it contained poison: 
so they died, also, and now the count and 
Wilhclmine were all that were left alive. 


Rogueinvalt, in the course of his ne¬ 
farious practises, . had amassed immense 
sums of money, and he now resolved to 
remove, with his daughter, to a distant part 
of Germany. From this time, the castle of 
Spukenswald was uninhabitable. Never 
was any place so terribly haunted before; 
though all the old-fashioned castles in 
Germany had the name of being haunted, 
more or less. Here it may be remarked 
that all antiquated buildings are especially 
liable to be infested with rats, snakes, cock¬ 
roaches, and other vermin. 


L ET us leave the castle for a space of 
■ about five years, while we conduct the 
reader to the town of Freiburg, and intro¬ 
duce him to a young gentleman of good 
family, called Hermann von Bogel. Chris¬ 
topher von' Bogel, the father of this young 
gentleman, was in reduced circumstances 
at the time of his death, as he was a 
younger son, but his elder brother, Baron 
Wiggensberg, inherited a large fortune; 
and, as he was childless, it was generally 
thought that Hermann would be his heir. 
But the baron had disappeared in an un¬ 
accountable manner, and had not been 
heard of for several years; so that it was 
unknown whether he was living or dead. 
Hermann, whose hopes of future subsist¬ 
ence were centered in his uncle, had now 
but a frail dependence, as the baron had 
most probably died intestate. 

Hermann had become enamored of a 
charming young lady, Margaret Schemmer- 
horn, and he had the pleasure to find that 
-his attachment was reciprocated. But, a 
short time before their union was to have 
been consummated, Hermann’s affections 
were strangely alienated, and fastened on 
another object. This object was on Frau- 
lein Dorothea Zieglendorffer, the daughter 
of a very wealthy gentleman who had 
lately become a resident in that neighbor¬ 
hood. Herr Zieglendorffer lived in the 
greatest splendor. Nothing could exceed 
the magnificence of his entertainments, and 
an air of unbounded opulence prevailed. 

His daughter was superlatively hand¬ 
some, and the effect of her charms was 
heightened by the richness of her dress, for 
her person was literally covered with 
jewels. Of course, she was very well quali¬ 
fied to strike the imagination of a young 
man in straitened pecuniary circumstances. 
But Hermann was sagacious enough to dis¬ 
cover that he was not so likely to strike 
the imagination of Fraulein Zieglendorffer. 
However, there are few young men who do 
not see in themselves something likely to 
attract the favorable regard of young 
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ladies, and indeed we must say, young 
ladies are seldom very fastidious. So Her¬ 
mann indulged many delicious hopes that 
his person and talents would make him 
acceptable in the eyes of Friiulein Zicglen- 
dorffer. 

He succeeded in becoming acquainted 
with the lady, for her father kept open 
house. Then Hermann selected a moment 
which he deemed most propitious, and made 
an avowal of his passion; but she coolly 
replied that she “ had no intention whatever 
of getting married.” 

It was now the mere cast of a copper 
with Hermann whether he should hang 
himself or persevere in his suit. The latter 
course seemed to be hopeless, and the 
former offered no very inviting prospect. 
Thus situated, he thought it advisable to 
consult an old astrologer who lived in a 
cave, about two leagues from Freiburg. To 
this course he was chiefly impelled by an 
admonition formerly given him by his 
father, concerning which more will be said 
hereafter. 

It was late in the evening when Her¬ 
mann arrived at the door of the astrologer’s 
cell. The seer sat on an iron chair; before 
him was a table of the same durable ma¬ 
terial, covered with parchments, full of 
strange figures. He raised his head as 
Hermann entered, and regarded the youth 
sternly. 

“ Sir,” said Hermann von Bogel to the 
ancient wizard, “ these were the last words 
of my dying father: ‘ When thou findest 
thyself, my son, in circumstances of the 
greatest peril and distress, go to the great 
master of cabalistic art, mine ever dear 
friend Scbafner; ask his advice, for he 
can assist thee when all human aid besides 
is powerless to render thee service. But, 
beware, my son; trouble not the man o'f art 
on any slight and trivial occasion.’ ” 

“ And how dost thou heed thy father’s 
advice?” demanded the wizard, with a 
stern voice and angry countenance. “ A 
childish affair of love brings thee to inter¬ 
rupt my studies and squander that time, 
every moment of which is more valuable 
than the emperor’s treasury.” 

“ Pardon me,” responded the youth. 
“ Once in my life had I resolved to re¬ 
quire thy counsel. Once only shall Her¬ 
mann von Bogel intrude on thy kindness. 
The time has come. Let me have the bene¬ 
fit of thy instructions now, or to-morrow I 
will not be living to renew the request.” 

“ Thou hintest at self-destruction,” said 
Schafner. “ Thou wouldst have the madness, 
the impiety, the silly temerity, to commit 
suicide; and yet thou hast not the courage 
to win thy mistress, when nothing but 


courage is wanted for the attainment of 
that object.” 

“ Reverend sage,” returned Hermann, his 
cheek glowing and his eye flashing with 
indignation, “ do thou name any means by 
which Dorothea Zicglendorffer may be 
won; and though exposed to all the powers 
of earth and hell, thou shalt see that I 
have courage to engage in the task.” 

“ Listen, then, to this prophecy,” said 
Schafner, taking from a shelf a large 
volume, bound in black leather, which he 
opened and read as follows: 

Who enters, at midnight, dread Spukenswald’s hall. 

And the talisman ring away shall bear. 

Though the sweetness of love may be chang’d into gall, 

Fulfill'd are his wishes, whatever they are. 

“ About sixty leagues hence, on the road 
to Fulda, you will find the castle spoken of 
in these verses. Any of the peasants in the 
vicinity can direct you to the spot. Your 
success depends entirely on your presence 
of mind and unbending courage. The 
least alarm, or’ even horror, at aught you 
behold may not only frustrate your wishes, 
but will place your life in imminent 
jeopardy. I must tell you no more now; 
if you obtain the ring, bring it to me, and 
I will give you further instructions. If 
you fail, your immediate destruction is 
unavoidable. 


INVIGORATED by hope, and burning 
I with impatience, Hermann took leave of 
the astrologer. The next morning, by 
break of day, he mounted his horse and 
proceeded on the route which Schafner 
had indicated. On the evening of the 
fourth day he arrived at the neighborhood 
to which he had been directed. A light 
gleamed from the window of a small hovel. 
He was exhausted and fatigued, and re¬ 
solved to obtain some refreshment, if pos¬ 
sible, before he entered the dreary grounds 
which surrounded the castle of Spukens- 
wald. 

He alighted, rapfied gently at the door 
of the wretched dwelling; a voice within 
invited him to enter. On opening the 
door, he perceived an aged woman seated 
on a shattered chair, and reading by the 
light of a fir torch. 

“ Mother,” said Hermann, “ I am be¬ 
nighted, wearied, bewildered. Can you 
afford me a morsel of food, permit me to 
rest myself for an hour, and direct me to 
the castle of Spukenswald ? ” 

The woman closed her book, and fixing 
her eyes on Hermann with an air of as¬ 
tonishment, repeated, “ The castle of Spu¬ 
kenswald ! ” 
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“ Aye, my good mother, that is my des¬ 
tination,” answered Hermann. 

“ The castle of Spukenswald lies north¬ 
ward, at the distance of two leagues,” 
said the old woman, “ and surely, young 
man, thou art as ignorant of its character 
as of its location; for, to my knowledge, 
human footsteps have not crossed the 
drawbridge of that castle for the last five 
years.” 

‘‘Is it uninhabited, then?” asked Her- 

“ Uninhabited! No,” replied the old 
woman; “ it is inhabited, but not by beings 
of this earth. But ere I relate the history 
of Spukenswald, refresh thyself with such 
provisions as I can offer thee; and surely 
after thou hast heard what I have to dis¬ 
close, thou wilt abandon the design of en¬ 
tering or even approaching the castle.” 

“ Whatever may be the consequences,” 
said Hermann, “ I must go thither to-night.” 

“ I cannot think thou wilt be mad enough 
to do so,” said the old woman, as she placed 
some milk and brown bread on the board 
which served for a table, “ or be assured,” 
she continued, “ thou wilt never return alive 
to speak of what thou hast seen.” 

“ Come, then,” said Hermann, as he began 
to partake heartily of the homely fare, 
“ come, give us the history; and see if thou 
canst make it sufficiently horrible to deter 
me from my purpose.” 

In compliance with this request, the old 
woman resumed her seat, and repeated to 
Hermann the substance of what has al¬ 
ready been related by us concerning 
Spukenswald Castle. She concluded her 
narrative with some appalling accounts of 
the present state of the old fabric—having 
derived her information from certain peas¬ 
ants who had ventured near the castle, in 
pursuit of strayed cattle, or for other urg¬ 
ent purposes. Hermann laughed at these 
tales, which he supposed to be fictions, and 
having rewarded the old woman for her 
entertainment, he resumed his journey. 

As soon as he struck into the by-road 
which led to Spukenswald, he was impressed 
with the fact that few travelers had 
preceded him on that route for some years 
past. The bushes and weeds had grown 
up luxuriantly in the very center of the 
way; and, in fact, it was only by the sep¬ 
aration of the trees that the road could 
be distinguished. There was a faint moon¬ 
light, which, on such an occasion, is scarcely 
to be preferred to total darkness; for, 
when objects are dimly perceived, imagina¬ 
tion is apt enough to clothe them with 
something of the terrific. 

When Hermann had approached, as he 
supposed, within a mile of the castle, he 


found himself on the edge of a piece of 
water, through which his road evidently 
passed. The stream was but three or four 
feet in its greatest depth, but there was 
something in the surrounding scenery 
which was more than gloomy and desolate. 
The shadows of the forest gave to the 
waters an appearance of Stygian blackness. 
The opposite bank of the rivulet presented 
no indication of a road, but the branches of 
the trees seemed to be thickly interwoven, 
and almost impenetrable. Everything now 
betokened the hideous loneliness of the 
spot, and Hermann felt, with what emo¬ 
tions we cannot say, that he was alone in 
a place where no mortal but himself dared 
to tread. 

When he had crossed the stream, he 
found it- impossible to proceed any farther 
on horseback, and he was under the neces¬ 
sity of fastening his beast in the wood, 
and following the scarcely perceptible path 
on foot. After toiling for half an hour 
through briers and bushes, he found him¬ 
self at the drawbridge, and perceived, 
through the gateway, the gloomy and for¬ 
bidding aspect of the ancient fortress. As 
soon as he entered the courtyard a number 
of white objects, scattered over the ground, 
first attracted his attention. On examina¬ 
tion these proved to be human skeletons. 
A slight and momentary shudder was the 
result of this discovery, but Hermann, re¬ 
membering what was at stake, repressed 
every feeling of dread, and walked boldly 
into the hall, the doors being all open. 
Seating himself on a broken bench, he be¬ 
gan to deliberate on the next step which 
was proper to be taken. The moon had, 
by this time, thrown aside the cloudy veil 
she had worn in the early part of the 
night, and shone forth with undiminished 
luster. As the beams came through the 
large windows of the hall, Hermann per¬ 
ceived that the floor was strewn with skele¬ 
tons, in the same manner as the courtyard. 

While he was meditating on this strange 
state of affairs, he was astounded by hear¬ 
ing a loud, clear voice, which seemed to 
come from the battlements above, utter the 
words, “ Past twelve o’clock, and all’s 

At this signal, the whole posse of skele¬ 
tons suddenly started from their recumbent 
postures, and began to perambulate the hall 
with as much apparent indifference as visi¬ 
tors promenade at the hotel of a fashion¬ 
able watering-place. Hermann sat in a re¬ 
cess of the apartment, and seemed to escape 
the observation of the spectral company. 
Bows and other gestures of salutation were 
frequently exchanged by the skeletons, as 
they walked through the room, but not a 
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sound was heard, except the rattling of 
their bony feet on the stone pavement. 
After the lapse of a few minutes, a large 
black box, fixed on truck wheels, moved 
spontaneously into the hall. Hermann was 
puzzled to conceive what might be the use 
of this locomotive engine; but while he 
gazed intently upon it, two skeletons ad¬ 
vanced and removed the pall with which it 
was covered. It was full of disjointed 
bones, skulls, ribs, vertebras, etc., etc.; the 
very bones, doubtless, from which Roguein- 
valt and his associates had formerly such 
delicate pickings. 

One of the skeletons then took a skull 
from the box and laid it on the floor, face 
upward. Then he took the spinal and 
cervical bones, and laid them so as to join 
the skull in a proper position—then came 
the ribs, the bones of the legs and feet, 
and so on, until the whole frame was com¬ 
pleted. As soon as the skeleton on the floor 
became entire, up it jumped, cut a caper, 
and joined the others who were walking the 
hall. This process was repeated, until the 
bones of twenty or thirty defunct indi¬ 
viduals were fitted together as cleverly as 
an expert cabinet-maker could set up a bed- 

By the time this was accomplished, the 
terrific voice from the battlements was 
again heard—“ Past one o’clock, and all’s 
well! ” it said, though Hermann began to 
think otherwise. 

At this sound, it was exeunt omnes with 
the specters, through the door which opened 
into another chamber of the castle. But it 
soon became evident that they retired 
merely to reenter in a new dress, for Her¬ 
mann had barely time to rub his eyes before 
he observed a figure advancing with a slow 
and measured pace. As it drew nearer he 
perceived that it was clothed in the usual 
costume of that period, but the face was 
deadly pale. 

It made a half-circuit around the hall, 
and paused within a yard of the bench on 
which Hermann sat; it then turned slowly, 
so as to face the young man, and, as it 
threw back its head, the astonished beholder 
saw that the throat was cut from ear to 
ear. The apparition then continued its 
walks around the room, and disappeared. 
No sooner had this figure vanished than 
another entered, went through the same 
ceremonies, and disappeared in the same 
manner. Then came another, and another, 
and yet another; and, in fact, they contin¬ 
ued to come, until Hermann had numbered 
six corpse-like figures, all with their throats 
cut in the most horrible fashion. 

The seventh now made his appearance. 
As soon as Hermann threw his eyes on the 


ghastly countenance, he recognized the fea¬ 
tures of his uncle, Baron Wiggensberg. 
The fantom came nearer; every feature 
was distorted, as if by an agonizing death; 
the eyes protruded, the lips were drawn 
apart, so as to discover the long yellow 
teeth; the hair and beard were seemingly 
clotted with blood; in short, the whole ap¬ 
pearance was revolting in the extreme. The 
specter had now arrived within a few 
feet of Hermann's bench, when the head 
was thrown backward, and the neck ap¬ 
peared to be almost severed. The shriveled 
skin shrunk from the terrible gash, and 
even by the light of the moon the sep¬ 
arated windpipe was discernible. The ap¬ 
parition raised its hand, as if to point at 
the wound, and Hermann discovered a glit¬ 
tering ring on the attenuated finger. 

In the first moments of amazement Von 
Bogel’s powers of reflection were some¬ 
what at fault; but when the figure began 
to move off, the necessity of obtaining the 
ring he had just beheld, and which he sup¬ 
posed to be the talisman, urged him to fol¬ 
low the specter. When the latter came to 
the opposite side of the hall, it passed 
through a door, and proceeded along an 
extended passage, Hermann still follow¬ 
ing. At the end of the passage was a large 
window, through which the rays of moon¬ 
light entering were now intercepted in part 
by the retreating figure of the apparition, 
on which Hermann kept his eyes fastened, 
until it seemed to sink through the floor. 
Hermann followed hastily, and beheld in 
the pavement a deep chasm resembling a 
trap-door. To this chasm he could discover 
no bottom, and no steps to enable him to 
descend. One moment he gave to reflec¬ 
tion, and believing the place could not be 
very deep, he leaped down and was precipi¬ 
tated into a miry dungeon, totally dark, and 
filled with a terrible odor. 

On recovering from the shock of his 
fall, he endeavored to catch a glimpse of 
the object which had led him to this sub¬ 
terraneous den; but the gloom of Erebus 
surrounded him, and nothing was visible 
except the darkness. The hissing of ser¬ 
pents now assailed his ears, and he began 
to muse on the probability of being obliged 
to pass the remainder of a short life in 
these dreary vaults, when he felt something 
coil itself around his legs. He soon found 
himself in the grasp of a serpent of pro¬ 
digious size, the compression of whose 
folds became tighter and tighter, until the 
bones of his legs actually cracked by the 
severity of the constriction. 

One moment more and he would have 
been rendered helpless in the embrace of 
his enemy, but Hermann, with great pi.es- 
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ence of mind, drew his knife and lacerated 
the reptile so vigorously that its coils were 
relaxed, and the youth extricated himself 
without having received any serious in¬ 
jury. 

He now observed a dim, phosphorescent 
light at some distance, and endeavored to 
walk toward it, but at almost every step 
he felt a reptile writhing beneath his feet. 
His long, heavy boots were all that pre¬ 
served his life. 

The pale, bluish, flickering gleam which 
directed him, seemed to evade his pursuit, 
and he began to be more and more sur¬ 
prised at the extent of the dungeon. At 
length he reached a flight of steps, and 
ascending to the top, he, with great diffi¬ 
culty, forced up a heavy trap-door, and 
emerging from the darkness, found him¬ 
self in a square room, feebly lighted in a 
most extraordinary manner. Balls of sul- 
furous fire were rolling and crackling 
over the pavements, kicked and thrown 
by about half a dozen skeletons. Von 
Bogel threaded his way among the skele¬ 
tons, found the door, and hastily departed. 
He was again in the long passage formerly 
mentioned, and from thence he reached 
the hall with little difficulty. 

A skeleton band was again parading the 
hall of the castle as Hermann entered; 
but he had now become pretty well accus¬ 
tomed to these beings, and was so little 
embarrassed by their presence that he 
walked through the various groups to his 
former seat with perfect unconcern. As 
soon as he was seated, one of the fan- 
toms approached, and holding up his hand 
with a gesture of menace or reproof, Her¬ 
mann again beheld the ring which had caused 
him so much trouble. It seemed that the 
ghost of Baron Wiggensberg had laid 
aside the dress it had lately worn, and now 
appeared in the nakedness of bones, for 
Hermann could not doubt that this was the 
skeleton of his uncle. 

From that moment, Hermann’s eyes 
were fastened on this skeleton, until the 
voice of the ghostly sentinel on the battle¬ 
ments announced that it was “ past three 

At the sound, every specter glided to the 
spot it had formerly occupied on the floor 
of the hall, or in the courtyard, dropped 
to the earth, and lay as motionless as when 
Hermann first beheld them on his en¬ 
trance. 

They who had occupied the box leaped 
into it, one by one, and fell disjointed as 
before.’ Among the latter. Von Bogel de¬ 
scried the specter of the ring, and nerving 
himself for a desperate purpose, he ad¬ 
vanced to the box, just as it began to re¬ 


cede. In another instant, he had seized 
the moving sepulcher, and was dragged 
violently for some distance, when, losing 
his presence of mind, he relinquished his 
grasp and fell senseless on the pavement. 

When Hermann returned to conscious¬ 
ness, he found himself in a narrow and 
damp apartment, into which a feeble 
glimmer of moonlight was admitted from 
the top. Having now lost all traces of the 
ring, he supposed his design to be frus¬ 
trated, and prepared, with a heavy heart, 
to leave the place. But on examination, he 
found that the iron door, through which he 
had probably entered, was closed and 
fastened, and he soon despaired of making 
an egress in that way. While groping 
about the walls, he discovered an archway, 
four feet and a half high, which mere 
necessity induced him to explore. The 
bottom of this passage was of soft clay, 
which made his progress very toilsome; 
and, as the place was totally dark, he was 
obliged to be guided by the sense of feel¬ 
ing only. After plodding onward for 
about a hundred yards, he reached an¬ 
other apartment, to which no light could 
find entrance, and the confined air made 
respiration almost impossible. 

While he stood in doubt what course to 
pursue, he felt the fleshless hand of a 
skeleton touch his face. Thinking this 
might be the hand with the ring, he caught 
at it hastily; but, to his great disappoint¬ 
ment, he found it was only the bones of a 
hand and arm, which had, for some pur¬ 
pose or other, been suspended from the 
ceiling by a string. 

Proceeding a little farther, he stumbled 
over something which he at first took to 
be a pile of shells, but he soon ascertained 
that they also were human bones. A few 
steps more brought him within reach of 
something which he rapturously discovered 
to be the very box which had lately eluded 
his grasp. Greatly encouraged at this, he 
began to take out the bones, one by one, 
carefully feeling every hand, until he found 
the one which held the invaluable ring. 
The quest was ended. 

With emotions not to be conceived, he 
placed this jewel on his finger, and again 
attempted to find a way out from the 
dungeon. An hour passed away ere he 
had found a low tunnel in one of the walls, 
through which he could scarcely creep on 
his hand and knees. 

For fully fifteen minutes he struggled 
along in this manner, the top of the low 
passage rubbing the skin from his back at 
every pace. It was another quarter of an 
hour before he could extricate himself and 
recover his breath. Still, he was free at 
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last, and so sealed the wall with a heart 
full of joyful anticipations. 


T HE ring was gained, and four days af¬ 
ter Hermann again stood in the pres¬ 
ence of the astrologer. 

“ My son,” said Schafner, examining the 
ring, “ thou hast done well; even better, 
perhaps, than thou thinkest. Now, then, 
for thy reward. Take this ring, show it 
to thy mistress and her father, and boldly 
demand her hand in marriage. Both will 
immediately consent; but, before the mar¬ 
riage is consummated, be sure that thou 
returnest to me, and then the meaning of 
the prophecy shall be fully explained.” 

In accordance with these directions, Her¬ 
mann flew to the residence of Zieglen- 
dorffer. He found Dorothea and her father 
both in the drawing-room. 

“ I have a remarkable ring here,” said 
Hermann, as he displayed it to the view of 
father and daughter. Dorothea turned 
very pale at the sight, and Herr Zieglen- 
dorffer was unaccountably agitated. fter 
some minutes of silence, Hermann made 
known his desire to espouse Dorothea. 

“ First tell me,” said Zieglendorffer, in an 
unsteady voice, “ do you know the history 
of this ring?” 

“ I do,” said Hermann, “ I myself took 
it from the castle of Spukenswald. But 
enough of that for the present. Do you 
agree that I shall marry your daughter ? ” 

“ I do,” said Zieglendorffer. 

“ And will the lady herself make no ob¬ 
jections?” said Hermann. 

“ None,” said Dorothea. 

“ Then I am blessed beyond the lot of 
man,” cried Hermann; “ and now tell me, 
when shall the marriage ceremony be per¬ 
formed? ” 

“ When you think proper; to-day—now, 
if you please,” answered Zieglendorffer. 

“Now let it be,” replied Hermann; “let 
the village chaplain be sent for, and the 
indissoluble knot at once be tied.” 

This request was complied with. Her¬ 
mann and Dorothea were united, and it 
was too late for repentance when Hermann 
remembered his promise to Schafner to 
visit him again before the nuptials were 
consummated. * To his great grief and 
amazement, he observed that the conduct 
of his bride indicated nothing but indiffer¬ 
ence, contempt, and even aversion, and that 
her father scowled on him with the aspect 
of a demon. Such was his uneasiness of 
mind, that he resolved to proceed immedi¬ 
ately to the cave of the astrologer, make a 
confession of his fault, and beg forgive- 


“ Thoughtless young man,” said Schaf¬ 
ner, as soon as Hermann entered the cell, 
“what hast thou done? Think thyself 
happy if a severe punishment be not the 
consequence of thy rashness. Know now 
that this ring was the property of thy 
uncle, Baron Wiggensberg, who was mur¬ 
dered, and his flesh devoured, in the castle 
of Spukenswald. It is thy duty, first of all 
things, to discover the murderers; and be 
assured, that until that be done, no domestic 
felicity shalt thou enjoy.” 

“ But how may the murderers be discov¬ 
ered?” said Hermann sadly. 

“ By means of this ring,” answered 
Schafner; “and know that those murderers 
now reside in Freiburg. Go immediately 
to the magistrates, and convey to them my 
request that all the inhabitants of the town 
be summoned to the great council-chamber 
without delay.” 

Hermann obeyed, and such was the as¬ 
trologer’s reputation that the magistrates 
readily complied. 

The magistrates of the town were seated 
on an elevated bench, and the people were 
all convened in their presence, when Schaf¬ 
ner, the astrologer, entered. 

“ I have come,” said he, “ to accuse two 
persons of murder before this tribunal. But 
first let me relate a tale of horrors which 
these murderers fondly hoped was sealed 
from all mankind.” 

The astrologer then recounted the atroci¬ 
ties which had been committed at the castle 
of Spukenswald; and, among other things, 
stated that Baron Wiggensberg, having had 
occasion to travel, had called on him, and 
deposited his will, which he requested 
might be produced in case of his (the 
baron’s) death. Some time after, Schaf¬ 
ner, by his art, ascertained that the baron 
had been murdered. The astrologer further 
said that he was’now enabled to produce 
a talismanic ring, which had been the prop¬ 
erty of Wiggensberg, and which possessed 
the remarkable faculty of making known 
the persons by whom the baron had been 
murdered. 

“ This,” he continued, pointing to the 
ring on Hermann’s finger, “this is the 
talisman. When it is touched by the 
baron’s murderers, the white stone sur¬ 
rounded by diamonds will suddenly change 
to a blood-red color. Let each person 
present now touch the ring and observe 
the result.” 

Many were the persons who singly ad¬ 
vanced and touched the ring, and no 
change was observed. At length it was 
announced that all had submitted to this 
singular trial. 

“ All! ” repeated Schafner, “ that is by 
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no means the truth. I have not touched 
it; the magistrates have not touched it, nor 
have Herr Zieglendorffer and that young 
lady touched it.” 

As Schafner said this, he brought his 
own finger in contact with the ring, and 
the magistrates followed his example. 

“ Now,” said Hermann, with a smile, as 
he presented the ring to his new father- 
in-law, “ it is your turn to try this curious 
experiment.” 

The moment Zieglendorffer’s .finger 
rested on the talisman, an exclamation of 
surprise burst from every beholder—the 
white stone immediately changed to blood-red, 
and continuing thus for a minute, resumed 
its former appearance. Then Dorothea, 
by order of the magistrates, touched the 
ring, and the same results were observed. 

“ For your further satisfaction,” said 
Schafner to the magistrates, “ I can bring 
the most undisputed evidence to prove that 
these persons are Count Rogueinvalt and 
his daughter Wilhelmine, who have so¬ 
journed among us under the assumed name 
of Zieglendorffer.” 

Rogueinvalt, alias Zieglendorffer, now 
began to laugh in a most discordant man- 

“ You may save yourself the trouble of 
bringing evidence, Herr Wizard,” said he, 
“ for, to tell you the truth, I am tired of 
such a life as I have lately led—without 
a morsel of man’s flesh for five years. I 
have never enjoyed a meal since I left 


Spukenswald. And let me tell you, good 
inhabitants of Freiburg, that your fellow- 
citizen, Baron Wiggensberg, made a rare 
dish for me and my jolly companions. I’d 
be hanged to-morrow for the satisfaction 
of making one or two more such dinners.” 

“ His heart,” said Wilhelmine, “ was not 
so good as that of Prince Puckenick.” 

“ Pooh! you are a dainty fool,” answered 
her father. “ Prince Puckenick was a 
mere kickshaw. But a piece of good solid 
German baron is the meat for me.” 

Hermann’s love for Dorothea, or Wil¬ 
helmine, was now converted into horror, 
and he saw her and her wicked father led 
to execution without a sigh of regret. A 
priest attended on the culprits, but they 
could not be persuaded to repent of eating 
human flesh, for they declared that this 
was the only real pleasure they had ever 
enjoyed. 

“ But, though I cannot repent,” said 
Rogueinvalt, “ I can make the church a 
present of forty thousand rix-dollars; 
which, I suppose, will answer the same 
purpose.” 

The prisoners were brought into the 
public square, and as their guilt was evi¬ 
dent, their execution was ordered to be 
immediate. Ropes were fastened around 
their feet, and they were hung up in the 
way they had often suspended others; and 
their throats were cut before the whole 
population, which was highly amused and 
edified by the spectacle. 



HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


T a Turkish election the ballot-box is 
carried about on a triumphal car, and 
is guarded by little girls dressed in white. 
On great occasions it is perched on the 
hump of a camel. 

It takes 640,000 billions of microbes to 
make a cubic inch. 

Prussian kings and princes invariably 
wear uniforms, and are never seen in civil¬ 
ian dress. 

Over half of Japan’s population are 
agriculturists. 

To Tokio there is a “ Rogues’ Gallery,” 
Where the complete records of 150,000 
criminals are kept. 

By the mining laws and customs of 


Derbyshire, a miner, if he finds ore, may 
dig for it upon any person’s ground. 

A suffragette, who was recently married, 
refused entirely to promise to “ obey ” her 
husband, and at the marriage ceremony 
would only assent to “ love and honor ” 

It is estimated that in two years’ time 
there will be two Germans for every 
Frenchman in the world. 

At one time among the Greeks the wear¬ 
ing of breeches indicated slavery. 

Salt, petroleum, matches, and playing 
cards are state monopolies in Greece. 

In Turkey proper there are not a million 
Turks. 
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TOGETHER. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 

' HE author of this beautiful poem was born in England 
in 1828. His childhood was spent in the lowliest 
surroundings, and he had little education; for, at 
the age of eight he was employed for twelve 
hours a day in a silk mill. At fifteen he was an 
errand boy in London, but he found time to 
compose verses, and also to train himself in writing prose. As 
he became known, he was helped by Canon Charles Kingsley, and 
finally took a leading place among the so-called Christian Socialists. 
Still later, he grew interested in spiritualism, upon which subject 
he lectured in England and the United States. His prose writings 
are now forgotten, and so are his more ambitious poems; but his 
lyrics have won a lasting place among our minor poetry. 


UAH, lay thy hand in mine, dear! 

^ We’re growing old ; 

But Time hath brought no sign, dear. 
That hearts grow cold. 

’Tis long, long since our new love 
Made life divine; 

But age enricheth true love. 

Like noble wine. 

And lay thy cheek to mine, dear. 
And take thy rest; 

Mine arms around thee twine, dear. 
And make thy nest. 

A many cares are pressing, 

On this dear head ; 

But Sorrow’s hands in blessing 
Are surely laid. 

Oh, lean thy life on mine, dear! 
’Twill shelter thee. 

Thou wert a winsome vine, dear. 

On my young tree : 

And so, till boughs are leafless. 

And songbirds flown. 

We’ll twine, then lay us griefless, 
Together down. 











































THE LURKING DEATH. 


BY ROGER O’DELL. 


AN ACCOUNT OF HOW CERTAIN SENTINELS OF THE 
KING’S ARMY DISAPPEARED IN THE HAUNTED FOREST. 


v VERY war has its weird, un¬ 
written chapters. Around 
the camp-fires of veterans, 
North and South, are still 
told some of the most 
thrilling annals of the great 
Civil War. The minds and hearts of the 
peasantry of France are still warmed, on 
the long winter evenings, by tales and songs 
of the lost provinces. Soldiers of the 
“ Legion,” in picturesque slang, recite ad¬ 
ventures which would delight any amateur 
of history. Also, there occasionally comes 
to light, in parchment documents, yellow old 
letters, or the legends of the very aged, odd 
stories about the American War of Inde¬ 
pendence. One of the oddest of these is 
the story of “ The Haunted Forest." It 
deserves preservation. 

It should be remembered, says the old 
narrative, that much of this glorious conflict 
was in the nature of a hunt rather than a 
military campaign. 

“ If you fight with art,” said Washington 
to his soldiers,” you are sure to be defeated. 
Acquire discipline enough for retreat and 
the uniformity of combined attack, and your 
country will prove the best of engineers.” 

So true was the maxim that the English 
soldiers had to contend with little else. 
The Americans had enlisted many Indians 
into their ranks, and had made them useful 
in a species of war to which their habits of 
life and the wild woodland had peculiarly 
fitted them. They sallied out of their im¬ 
penetrable forests and swamps, and, with 
their arrows and tomahawks, made daily 


inroads on the red-coated army—surprising 
its sentinels, cutting off its stragglers. Even 
when the alarm was given and pursuit com¬ 
menced, they fled with a swiftness that de¬ 
fied the speed of cavalry and found safety 
in rocky fastnesses, whither the English 
could not follow. 

In order to limit, as far as possible, this 
species of guerrilla warfare, it was the cus¬ 
tom with every regiment to extend its out¬ 
posts to a great distance beyond the encamp¬ 
ments ; to station sentinels some miles in the 
woods, and to keep a constant guard round 
the main body. 

A regiment was at this time stationed 
upon the confines of a great, heavily wooded 
swamp. Its particular office was to guard 
every avenue of approach to the main body 
lying near the coast. The sentinels, whose 
posts penetrated into the woods, were sup¬ 
plied from its ranks, and the service of this 
regiment was thus more hazardous than 
that of any other. Its loss was likewise 
great. The sentinels were perpetually sur¬ 
prised upon their posts by the Indians, and 
were borne off their stations without com¬ 
municating any alarm or being heard of 
after. Death lurked everywhere. The wood¬ 
ed swamp came to be called “ The Haunted 

This was due to a terrifying detail. Sen¬ 
tinels disappeared, but not a trace was left 
of the manner in which they had been con¬ 
veyed away, except that, upon one or two 
occasions, a few drops of blood had ap¬ 
peared on the leaves and grass. Some 
officers imputed this unaccountable disap- 
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pcarance to treachery, and suggested, as an 
unanswerable argument, that the men thus 
surprised might at least have tired their 
muskets and communicated the alarm to 
the neighboring posts. Others, who could 
not be brought to rank it as a treachery, 
were content to consider it as a mystery 
which time alone could unravel. 

One morning, the sentinels having been 
stationed as usual over night, the guard 
went at sunrise to relieve a post which ex¬ 
tended a considerable distance into the 
wood. The sentinel was gone! The sur¬ 
prise was great, but the thing had occurred 
before. They left another man and de¬ 
parted, wishing him better luck. 

“You need not be afraid,” said the man 
with warmth, “ I shall not desert! ” 

The relief company returned to the guard- 

The sentinels were replaced every four 
hours, and at the appointed time the guard 
again marched to relieve the post. To their 
inexpressible astonishment, the man was 
gone 1 

They searched round the spot, but no 
traces could be found of his disappearance. 
It was now necessary that the station, from 
a stronger motive than ever, should not re¬ 
main unoccupied. They were compelled to 
leave another man, and returned to the 
guard-house. 

The superstition of the soldiers was 
awakened, and terror ran through the regi¬ 
ment. The colonel, being apprised of the 
occurrence, signified his intention to accom¬ 
pany the guard when they relieved the sen¬ 
tinel they had left. At the appointed time 
they all marched together, and again, to 
their unutterable wonder, they found the 
post vacant and the man gone 1 

Under these circumstances, the colonel 
hesitated whether he should station a whole 
company on the spot, or whether he should 
again submit the post to a single sentinel. 
The cause of this repeated disappearance of 
men, whose courage and honesty were never 
suspected, must be discovered; and it 
seemed improbable that this discovery 
could be obtained by persisting in the old 
method. Three brave men were now lost 
to the regiment, and to assign the post to 
a fourth seemed nothing less than giving 
him up to destruction. The poor fellow 
whose turn it was to take the station, though 
a man in other respects brave enough, trem¬ 
bled from head to foot. 

" I must do my duty,” said he to the of¬ 
ficer, “ I know that; but I should like to lose 
my life with more credit.” 

“ I will leave no man,” said the colonel, 
“ against his will.” 

A volunteer immediately stepped from the 


ranks, and desired to take the post. “ I will 
not be taken alive,” said he, “ and you shall 
hear of me on the least alarm. At all events, 
I will fire if I hear the least noise. If a 
bird chatters, or a leaf falls, you shall hear 
my musket. You may be alarmed when 
nothing is the matter; hut you must take the 
chance as the condition of the discovery.” 

The colonel applauded his courage, and 
told him he was right. His comrades shook 
hands with him. They never expected to 

An hour had elapsed, and every ear was 
alert for the discharge of the musket, when 
suddenly the report was heard. The guard 
immediately marched, accompanied, as be¬ 
fore, by the colonel and some of the most 
experienced officers of the regiment. As 
they approached the post, they saw the man 
advancing toward them, dragging another 
man on the ground by the hair. When they 
came up with him, it was seen that the vic¬ 
tim was an Indian. 

“ I told you,” said the man, “ that I 
should fire if I heard the least noise. That 
saved my life. I hadn’t been long on my 
post when I heard a rustling at some short 
distance. I looked and saw one of those 
wild hogs, such as are common in the woods, 
crawling along the ground, looking for nuts 
under the trees and among the leaves. As 
these animals are so very common, I didn’t 
pay much attention to it at first. But, be¬ 
ing on the constant alarm, and scarcely 
knowing what was to be considered a 
source of danger, I finally kept my eyes 
fixed on it, and marked its progress 
among the trees. Still, there was no need to 
give the alarm, and my thoughts were di¬ 
rected to danger from another quarter. 

“ It struck me, however, as somewhat 
singular to see this animal making, by a 
circuitous passage, for a thick coppice im¬ 
mediately behind my post. ‘ My comrades,’ 
thought I, ‘ will laugh at me for alarming 
them by shooting a pig!’ I had almost re¬ 
solved to let it alone, when, just as it 
approached the thicket, I thought I observed 
it give an unusual spring. I no longer hesi¬ 
tated. I took my aim, fired, and the animal 
was instantly stretched before me with a 
groan which I knew at once to be that of a 
human creature. I had killed an Indian! 
He had enveloped himself with the skin of 
one of these wild hogs so artfully and com¬ 
pletely, his hands and feet were so entirely 
concealed in it, and his gait and appearance 
were so exactly like that of the animal that, 
seen through the trees, the disguise could 
not be penetrated.” 

The dead Indian had been armed with a 
dagger and a tomahawk. The mystery of 
the lurking death was solved. 




LIFE ON THE SPANISH MAIN. 


How the Buccaneers Founded a State Whose Sole Revenue Was 
Derived from Bloodthirsty Villainy. 


W HEN a pirate turns to literature, it does not necessarily follow that what he writes will freeze 
the blood in your veins or give you evil dreams. Yet, one of the “best sellers" of the 
late seventeenth century was such a work, and its appeal undoubtedly lay in the thrills it contained. 
Its title was as follows: “History of the Buccaneers. Made English from the Dutch copy written 
by J. Esquemeling, one of the Buccaneers, very much corrected from the errors of the original, by 
the relatives of some English gentlemen, that then resided in those parts London, 1684." The 
following article was compiled from this unique source almost a century ago. 


V HE term buccaneer was applied 
> the earliest French settlers 
( at St. Domingo, who employed 

themselves in hunting cattle 
for the hides and tallow; but 
on being driven by the Spaniards from 
their settlements, they entered into a league 
with English adventurers, and commenced 
a system of plunder, by way of retaliation; 
and, though their principal operations were 
directed against the Spaniards, yet they were 
frequently troubled with an imperfection 
of vision, which prevented them from dis¬ 
tinguishing the flags of different nations. 
They seized the island of Tortuga, and 
fortified it, as a shelter and protection to 
their vessels, which, in the first instance, 
consisted of canoes and open boats. The 
numerous small islands, or keys, constantly 
afforded them a place of refuge in danger, 
and facilitated their projects; they likewise 
supplied immense quantities of turtle, which 
served them for food. 

The success of a few individuals prompted 
others to similar pursuits; and that which, 
by a decisive blow on the part of the Span¬ 
iards, might have been easily destroyed, 
soon spread to such an alarming extent, 
that the pirates became the sole masters of 
the sea. 


It was not, however, till the taking of 
Jamaica, in 1655, that they assembled to¬ 
gether in large bodies, and framed laws 
among themselves. 

This island was discovered by Columbus 
in 1494. The court of Spain vested the 
whole property in him, and his son became 
the first governor. The Spaniards built 
several cities; but losing the spirit of en¬ 
terprise and industry, they sank into indo¬ 
lence, and contented themselves with a few 
plantations for their subsistence, and dis¬ 
posed of the surplus to ships passing along 
the coast. In 1655, the English made a descent 
on the island, conquered the capital, and 
settled there. This new colony consisted of 
part of the puritanical militia who had 
fought under Cromwell; but they were 
soon afterward joined by a number of 
royalists, who abandoned the country and 
cause they could no longer maintain. 

Here both parties hoped to enjoy tran¬ 
quillity ; but the spirit of discord, which had 
excited so many quarrels in the mother 
country, again burst out in their new settle¬ 
ment, and the scenes of blood and slaugh¬ 
ter were renewed. After the Restoration, a 
civil government was formed, and every 
effort resorted to, that could tend to pro¬ 
mote culture and industry, without effect; 
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for the buccaneers, making it their principal 
resort, poured in such vast treasures, that 
the inhabitants amassed considerable wealth 
with little difficulty, and despised the more 
honorable occupations of honest labor. The 
population rapidly increased, and in a few 
years amounted to twenty thousand, whose 
only source of subsistence was derived from 
the plunder of the Spaniards. 

Scattering the Booty. 

Here the buccaneers found a ready 
market for their ill-got spoils, and obtained 
such supplies of ammunition and stores as 
were requisite to insure success in their 
hazardous undertakings. 

The boundless extravagance of these 
marauders soon reduced them to distress; 
and, after squandering away, with thought¬ 
less profusion their hard-earned prize- 
money, they were compelled to repeat their 
visits to the Spaniards. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, it is not difficult to decide; 
the temptations were indeed powerful; and 
the Spaniards, by their ostentatious display, 
materially assisted in their own ruin. 

For instance, the city of Lima, in 1682, 
when the viceroy made his entry, actually 
had the streets paved with ingots of silver, 
to the amount of seventeen millions ster¬ 
ling. What a pretty prize for a few honest 
tars! Then the splendor and magnificence 
of their churches, ornamented with im¬ 
mense gold and silver images, crucifixes 
and candlesticks, and not unfrequently large 
altars of massive silver, became objects of 
a devout regard. 

The governments of both England and 
France denied all understanding with the 
freebooters, though they secretly rejoiced 
at having so powerful a check upon the 
Spanish colonies. The buccaneers them¬ 
selves pretended to hold commissions from 
the French and Dutch; but the principal 
part of them possessed only that authority 
which sailors term “ a commission from 
the Pope.” 

Their first attacks were directed upon the 
shipping alone; till the Spaniards, weary 
of making so many valuable consignments 
to the hands of these desperadoes, shut up 
their ports and dismantled their vessels. 
This produced a contrary effect from what 
they designed; for the pirates now ravaged 
the coasts of the Main, making descents 
upon the cities and towns, and plundering 
them of all the valuables they could con¬ 
veniently bring away. In these enterprises, 
they committed many disgraceful and bar¬ 
barous acts; and, as the Spaniards, in their 
remorseless cruelty, had endeavored to dis¬ 
guise their depravity, under the cloak of 
religious zeal, so did these tarpaulin cru¬ 


saders consider themselves instruments of 
retributive justice, in the hands of Provi¬ 
dence, and resorted to similar means. 

Las Casas, speaking of the conquest of 
the New World, says; “I once beheld four 
or five chief Indians roasted alive at a slow 
fire, and as the miserable victims poured 
forth their dreadful yells, it disturbed the 
commandant in his siesta, and he sent an 
order that they should be strangled; but the 
officer on duty would not suffer it; but 
causing their mouths to be gagged, that 
their shrieks might not be heard, he stirred 
up the fire with his own hands, and roasted 
them deliberately till they all expired. I 
saw it myself.” 

The pirates, in some instances, did the 
same by the Spaniards, to make them con¬ 
fess where their property was hidden, and 
often used a refinement in cruelty at which 
human nature shudders; but these acts were 
chiefly before the taking of Jamaica. When 
the English took the lead, and even free¬ 
booters began to get a little polished, their 
expeditions assumed an appearance of more 
honorable warfare, though often marked 
with brutal ferocity. 

The discovery of the passage to the South 
Seas, through the Straits of Magellan, 
opened new sources of wealth; and Sir 
Francis Drake, whose inveterate hatred of 
the Spaniards prompted him on all occa¬ 
sions to wreak his vengeance on them, sailed 
on a predatory excursion, bearing however, 
the royal sanction. 

After committing numerous depredations 
on the western coast of America, he re¬ 
turned to England with considerable treas¬ 
ure ; and his example, operating on the 
romantic and daring spirit of the times, 
prompted others to pursue the same track; 
and thus the buccaneering system became 
more strengthened and established. 

“ Peter the Great.” 

The first pirate, whose name became cele¬ 
brated at Tortuga, was a native of Dieppe, 
called Pierre le Grand. This desperado, 
taking advantage of the dusk of the eve¬ 
ning, with twenty-eight men. boldly boarded 
the Vice-Admiral of the Spanish flotilla; 
sinking his own boat alongside as soon 
as they quitted it, that the pirates might 
have no place of retreat. Rushing into the 
cabin, where a party were assembled at 
cards, he commanded them to yield; an 
order which the astonished and terrified 
Spaniards immediately obeyed. 

They then proceeded to different parts of 
the ship, cutting down all who made op¬ 
position, and eventually gained possession of 
her. Pierre’s success very soon produced a 
lively sensation in the island; every man 
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became a pirate; and, treasuring up some 
of the property obtained as a common 
stock, a body of them were in a short time 
enabled to purchase two ships, in which 
they cruised against the Spaniards, and 
captured, among others, some large vessels, 
laden with plate for Caracas. These were 
carried to Tortuga, and their cargoes sold 
to merchant vessels bound to Europe. 

The fame of such exploits, and the desire 
of sharing the spoil, brought out fresh ad¬ 
venturers ; so that the number of vessels, 
in the course of three or four years, 
amounted to upward of twenty. 

A Cargo of Pearls. 

Another, and yet more daring attack was 
made by one Peter Francis, who, having 
had a tedious cruise without success, ran 
down to the banks where the pearl-fishery 
was carried on by a number of vessels, 
with a man-o'-war to protect them. In a 
boat, with twenty-six men, he dashed along¬ 
side the Vice-Admiral, of eight guns and 
sixty men, and, after a sanguinary contest, 
she surrendered. Flushed with victory, 
they now determined to attempt the 
man-o’-war; but, by a sudden squall, they 
lost their mast, and in their turn became 
prisoners, and were compelled to yield up 
their prize, whose value in pearls was esti¬ 
mated at one hundred thousand pieces of 
eight. 

About the same time, a Portuguese, in a 
boat with four guns and thirty men, en¬ 
gaged a large ship with twenty guns and 
seventy men, which, after a desperate con¬ 
flict, struck to them. The pirate, in this 
action, lost ten of his crew; the remaining 
twenty endeavored to carry their prize to 
a place of security, but, falling in with 
three other large ships, they were retaken 
and carried to Campeachy, where the 
Portuguese was immediately recognized, 
and sentenced to suffer death for the many 
robberies and murders he had committed 
on the coast. 

For the better security of his person, as 
he had made his escape when taken once 
before, it was deemed by the magistrates 
most prudent to leave him on board, while 
they erected a gibbet for him on land. 
The prisoner, aware of their intention, and 
feeling no inclination for the exalted sta¬ 
tion they had assigned him, dexterously 
made his escape a second time, and floated 
to the shore with the help of two empty 
earthen jars, which supported him in swim- 

After being nearly starved, and encount¬ 
ering severe hardships, he arrived, at the 
expiration of a fortnight, at a place about 
forty leagues from Campeachy, and once 


more joined the pirates. A fresh boat was 
now equipped, and, with twenty hands, the 
daring Portuguese returned to Campeachy, 
and, in the most undaunted manner, as¬ 
saulted the very ship from which lie escaped, 
and once more became its master. Still, 
however, fortune persecuted him; for, in 
attempting to reach Jamaica, she struck 
upon the rocks, and was wrecked. 

Cruel and desperate as these men had 
been, there was yet another leader capable 
of surpassing them in brutal malice and 
bloodthirsty villainy. This was a Dutch¬ 
man, who had been driven from the Brazils 
and came to Jamaica. Here he joined the 
pirates, and served as a private seaman, till 
one party separated from their old com¬ 
mander, and, choosing the Dutchman, 
whose name was Brasilano, for their cap¬ 
tain, they set out on an excursion for 
plunder. 

In the course of a few days, they fell 
in with and captured a large ship, in which 
they found a great quantity of plate, and 
carried vessel and cargo to Jamaica. This 
action caused him to be much esteemed 
among his class, and equally dreaded by 
the Spaniards, several of whom he roasted 
alive upon wooden spits, and committed 
such other horrid cruelties as make us 
shudder at the. state of depravity to which 
human beings may be reduced. 

Brasilano at last fell into the power of 
his enemies; but such was their terror of 
the pirates, that they feared to put him 
and his companions to death. These 
marine banditti were, therefore, released, 
under the oath to forsake their nefarious 
mode of life, and sent to old Spain. The 
folly of binding such men by an oath, who 
acknowledged no laws, either human or 
divine, was very soon evinced by their im¬ 
mediate return to Jamaica, where they 
recommenced robbery and piracy with their 
former activity and cruelty. 

To Starve the Freebooters. 

The Spaniards, finding that neither mercy 
nor punishment produced the desired effect, 
refrained, as much as possible, from trade, 
under the hope of starving the freebooters, 
but the latter, having increased in boldness 
and force, resolved on more daring enter¬ 
prises, and prepared to attack the cities 
and towns. 

The constant risks to which these water- 
rats exposed their lives inured them to 
every degree of hardship and difficulty on 
their own element, and prepared them for 
a more desperate undertaking on shore, 
while the Spaniards, rendered listless and 
effeminate by indolence and luxury, offered 
but feeble resistance. Though possessing 
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the advantage in numbers, yet they wanted 
the essential requisites of determination 
and courage, and contented themselves 
under the idea that they were not con¬ 
quered by men, but infernal spirits. 

Pirates Make Laws. 

The pirates now began to assemble in 
bodies, and to frame a code of laws to 
regulate their conduct toward each other, 
which was rigorously enforced. Their first 
plan was to victual their fleet; but they 
disdained to purchase provisions, as incon¬ 
sistent with their character and degrading 
to their profession, particularly as the 
Spanish cattle and swine-yards were al¬ 
ways well stocked. Sometimes, however, 
they were glad to content themselves with 
bauf-de-chcval. The immense herds of 
wild cattle also furnished them with food. 

The first land invader was an English¬ 
man of the name of Scott, who sacked and 
pillaged the town of Campeachy, and ob¬ 
tained a large ransom to prevent its being 
burned. To him succeeded Mansvelt, who 
attempted to penetrate through Granada to 
the South Seas, but the want of provisions 
compelled him to abandon the enterprise. 
After him came John Davis, a man en¬ 
dowed with uncommon prudence and valor. 
With eighty out of his ninety men in the 
three canoes, he landed in Nicaragua, and 
on the third night he reached the city. 
T-he citizens, not expecting such uncere¬ 
monious visitors, were quietly reposing; and 
great, indeed, was their consternation at 
finding the buccaneers in possession of the 
town, ransacking and plundering with in¬ 
credible diligence. 

The pirates did not forget to rifle the 
churches of everything valuable, and with 
the whole of their booty returned in safety 
to the ship. After this exploit, Davis was 
chosen admiral of the fleet, and pillaged 
St. Austin’s, a town of Florida, notwith¬ 
standing it W'as strongly defended by a 
castle, garrisoned by two hundred men. 

About this time, a Frenchman, named Lo- 
lotinois, born at Sabel d’Jonne, near Basque 
Roads, appeared on the scene of action. 
He had been banished when a youth, and 
sold as a slave in the West Indies; but 
after passing through various gradations 
in villainy, he was considered as qualified 
to superintend the rest, and, accordingly, 
was made Governor of Tortuga. 

Still he continued his predatory excur¬ 
sions ; but his ship being wrecked upon the 
Spanish Main, his crew was attacked by the 
Spaniards, and the greater part of them 
killed. Lolonnois was severely wounded, 
and would have shared the fate of the rest 
had he not smeared his face with sand, 


gunpowder and blood, and concealed him¬ 
self among the slain, till the Spaniards, 
satiated with the work of destruction, 
quitted the field. 

When they were gone, he bound up his 
wounds as well as he could, and, in a Span¬ 
ish disguise, entered the town of Cam- 
peachy. Here all were rejoicing for his 
supposed death. Bonfires and fetes abound¬ 
ed, congratulations were heard on every 
side for the defeat and slaughter of the 
pirates, particularly of their leader, who had 
the satisfaction of being an eye-witness of 
their exultation. 

By the agency of some slaves who natur¬ 
ally disliked their condition, a canoe was 
procured, in which, with his sable compan¬ 
ions, he reached Tortuga, and once more 
embarked in a fresh determination; but 
having lost all his property when his ship 
was wrecked, he was obliged to be con¬ 
tent with two canoes. With these he took 
post on the north side of Cuba, for the 
purpose of intercepting the trade. 

The inhabitants of De los Cayes immedi¬ 
ately gave information to the Governor of 
Havana, who could scarcely credit the in¬ 
telligence, believing Lolonnois to be dead; 
yet, as they strongly importuned him for 
assistance, he sent a ship mounting ten guns, 
with orders to the captain not to return 
until he had destroyed the pirates, and for 
this purpose a negro was taken on board to 
officiate as executioner. Lolonnois himself 
was to be brought to Havana to honor the 
triumph of the victor, and to suffer severer 
tortures. 

Nothing daunted, this marauder, under¬ 
standing that the ship lay at anchor in the 
river Estera, resolved to attack her. To 
effect his purpose he seized some fisher¬ 
men, and compelled them to pilot him in. 
On nearing the ship, they were challenged 
by the watch, who inquired from whence 
they came, and whether they had seen any 
pirates. 

Hung Them All. 

Lolonnois constrained the fishermen to 
answer, that “ they had seen no pirates, nor 
anything like a pirate,” which induced the 
Spaniards to imagine that they had fright¬ 
ened the pirates away. But the next morn¬ 
ing they discovered their mistake, for Lo¬ 
lonnois assailed the vessel so vigorously, 
that, notwithstanding all the resistance they 
could make, they were compelled to sur¬ 
render, and, one by one, suffered the fate 
intended for his crew. 

Among the rest, the negro hangman ap¬ 
peared, who begged hard for his life; but, 
after gaining from him the intelligence of 
the whole affair, his head rolled after the 
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rest. One only was reserved to carry the 
tidings to the Governor of Havana, with a 
note telling him, “ that he, Lolonnois, had 
only retaliated the kindness which he had 
intended for himself and his friends, and 
that he hoped to execute the same sentence 
upon his donship, which he had designed 
for his (Lolonnois's) punishment; assuring 
him that all the mercy which he should 
hereafter show to any Spaniard whatever, 
that fell into his hands, should be to give 
him no quarter.” 

Loaded with Plate. 

Being now provided with a stout vessel, 
fit for his purpose, he steered for Mara¬ 
caibo, and captured a large ship laden with 
plate and merchandise. With this, he re¬ 
turned to Tortuga, and was received by the 
inhabitants with every demonstration of 
joy, as they well knew into whose hands 
his riches would soon pass. 

Elevated with success, he now contem¬ 
plated greater projects, and designed to 
equip an army, as well as a fleet, with every 
requisite to carry on his operations by land. 
In the course of a short time, eight vessels, 
with six hundred and sixty-six persons, 
were collected, and sailed for the Spanish 
Main. 

In their passage, they took two valuable 
ships, one laden with money, seven thou¬ 
sand-weight of powder, and a great quantity 
of muskets; the other mounted sixteen 
guns, and became a formidable addition to 
their squadron. Maracaibo was fixed on as 
the place of their destination. 

This city was considered both rich and 
populous, containing between three and four 
thousand persons, of whom nearly one-third 
were able to bear arms. Gibraltar was about 
forty leagues higher up in the country, with 
one thousand five hundred inhabitants, in¬ 
cluding four hundred able to carry arms, 
both places were likewise defended by bat- 

Setfing the danger of the enterprise at 
defiance, the buccaneers boldly advanced 
upon the city, and, after several hours’ 
sharp contest, obtained possession; but the 
principal part of the inhabitants made their 
escape to Gibraltar, carrying the best of 
their goods along with them. 

The remainder were doomed to undergo 
the hellish cruelty of their conquerors. The 
rack and the flames were in constant re¬ 
quisition, and Lolonnois, whose demoniacal 
spirit did not fail to glut itself with blood, 
cut several to pieces with his own hand. 

After remaining fifteen days at Mara¬ 
caibo, they determined to attack Gibraltar, 
where they imagined the Spaniards to have 
concealed their wealth. This place was now 
6 S B 


defended by several batteries and eight 
hundred soldiers, nor had anything been 
omitted which was calculated to oppose the 
progress of the invaders. But nothing 
could daunt the spirits of the buccaneers: 
they shook hands with each other, and 
solemnly swore to live or die together. 

The desperate battle ensued; the Span¬ 
iards fought with bravery, but were com¬ 
pelled at last to retreat, leaving behind 
nearly five hundred men slain; while the 
loss on the part of the pirates amounted to 
eighty killed and wounded; of the last, not 
one recovered. The pirates entered Gibral¬ 
tar, and commenced their system of plunder 
and brutality. Many of the prisoners 
perished through hunger and wanton 
cruelty; others were sacrificed to the ca¬ 
price of their inhuman conquerors, who 
continued four entire weeks collecting the 
wealth of the surrounding country, and 
then demanded ten thousand pieces of eight 
for the ransom of the town. 

The sum not being immediately paid, they 
set the place on fire; but the Spaniards 
bringing the ransom, it was extinguished, 
after doing considerable mischief. 

With their booty, they now returned to 
Maracaibo, and agreed to preserve the city 
for twenty thousand pieces of eight, which 
was accordingly paid, as well as a supply 
of five hundred head of cattle. They had 
now been two months in these towns, when, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants, they 
took their departure. 

On calculating the amount of plunder, 
they found in money two hundred and sixty 
thousand pieces of eight, and vast quantities 
of plate, jewels, silks, and other articles; 
most of which, in the course of a few 
weeks, was expended in the rude pleasures 
of a pirate-sailor. 

An Indian Nemesis. 

It would be a painful and disgusting task 
to follow the leader, further than merely to 
state, that his robberies and plunderings 
continued for some time, attended with acts 
of remorseless barbarity; for instance, he 
cut open the breast of a Spaniard, and tear¬ 
ing out the heart, actually gnawed it be¬ 
tween his teeth, with the savage ferocity of 
a wolf. At last, he was himself taken by 
the Indians, and with many of his comrades, 
burned alive. 

The remainder were reduced to extreme 
distress; some perished in the woods by 
famine, and the few who escaped were ren¬ 
dered incapable of further exertion through 
the remainder of their lives, and died, at 
last, of disease and misery. 

Such were the commencement, progress, 
and termination of the earliest among the 
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buccaneers—men whose extraordinary acts 
of valor excite wonder and admiration, 
while their abandoned villainies, and atro¬ 
cious cruelties fill the mind with horror and 
disgust. Yet even the lives of these desper¬ 
ate adventurers were not unproductive of 
advantages. 

The treasures they had from time to time 
obtained, began to spread over the West 
Indies, and laid the foundation of that pros¬ 
perity which many of these islands after¬ 
ward enjoyed. Nor must we omit to men¬ 
tion another advantage derived from these 
pirates. To them we are, in a great mea¬ 
sure, indebted for the earliest discoveries in 
the New World, as the Spaniards endeav¬ 
ored to keep every nation in ignorance 
respecting its history and numerous produc- 

It is true. Sir Walter Raleigh sailed up 
the Orinoco, and signalized himself in his 
endeavors to obtain every information that 
could prove of service to his country, and 
promote the extension of knowledge. 

The buccaneers, without being aware of 
the importance of their communications, 
were constantly spreading reports of the 
various places they had visited, and giving 
tolerably accurate descriptions of the man¬ 


ners and customs of the inhabitants, with 
the nature of the soil, and the animal and 
vegetable productions of the country. There 
were but few spots left unvisited by them, 
either among the islands or on the con¬ 
tinent. 

The time of Elizabeth appears to have 
been the age of enterprise and heroism. 
The New World presented a vast theater 
for bold undertakings, offering fame and 
riches to the intrepid mariner. The increas¬ 
ing greatness of England as a maritime 
power, was viewed with envy by the other 
nations of Europe, and they would have 
gladly degraded her aspiring flag, but Eliza¬ 
beth, aware how much the defense of her 
kingdom depended on its naval armament, 
liberally encouraged every attempt to in¬ 
crease its force, and promote navigation and 
commerce. 

Nor were her efforts confined to Europe 
alone. She fitted out respectable fleets to 
attack the Spanish colonies, and her ex¬ 
ample was followed by the merchants. 
Though no mention is made in the history 
of the buccaneers of this queen, yet she was 
much concerned in their enterprises, aiding 
the privateering expeditions, and sharing 
the spoils. 



HOW THE CZAR PASSES A DAY. 


T HE Czar of Russia is a hard-working 
monarch. He rises at half-past eight 
and spends half an hour on his toilet, after 
which he sits down at his writing-table to 
discharge important matters of state. From 
ten till eleven o’clock there is a pause, dur¬ 
ing which the Czar partakes of a light 
lunch, then working on again till one, sign¬ 
ing documents, studying bills, and reading 
reports of ministers and governors. His 
majesty drinks, meanwhile, one cup of tea 


after another, on rare occasions taking a 
glass of wine and a caviar sandwich. From 
one till four the Czar works again, takes a 
walk with his family, and then continues 
his labors till seven, the hour for the prin¬ 
cipal meal of the day. The rest of the 
evening till nine-thirty is again devoted to 
his family, after which he retires to his 
study, and punctually at midnight goes to 
bed. Throughout the twenty-four hours 
he is, of course, carefully guarded. 





IS THERE LIFE 
ON MARS? 



CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


A FEW years ago, when Alfred Russel Wallace, the great English naturalist, expressed it as his 
belief that the earth was the only inhabited planet of the universe, he was met with a storm 
of dissension. His most powerful opponent was undoubtedly M. Camille Flammarion, the eminent 
French astronomer. M. Flammarion’s conception of a vast community of planets, where life and 
nature are not radically different from those on earth, has been splendidly stated more than once. 
In the following article, which was originally written for La Lecture, of Paris, he takes Mars as 
his theme, a theme particularly apropos, as the ted planet is now nearer to the earth than it has 
been for many years previously. 


more than two centuries we 
have observed from the 
earth the principal facts of 
Martian meteorology. From 
here we behold the forma¬ 
tion of polar ice, the fall¬ 
ing and melting of snows, and inclemencies 
of the weather, clouds, rains, and tempests, 
and the return of fair skies; in a word, all 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. The suc¬ 
cession of these phenomena is to-day so well 
established that astronomers are able to 
predict the form, the extent, and the posi¬ 
tion of the polar snows, as well as the prob¬ 
able condition, whether cloudy or clear, of 
its atmosphere. The geographical knowl¬ 
edge that we actually possess of the planet 
Mars is so far advanced that we can make 
a general map of it. 

“ To be sure, this map is still far from 
being definite, and certainly not until a cen¬ 
tury or two have elapsed shall we be able 
to flatter ourselves that we know it per¬ 
fectly ; yet this knowledge will continue 
constantly to improve, like that of terrestrial 
geography itself. 

“ When shall we catch sight of the great 
cities of this neighboring world? Skeptics^ 
smile, as they smiled in the times of Coj 
nicus and Fulton. But he who has t 
dpace^n progress does not despair of 
ar-swfn, which, besides, has within 
n^j& impossible, and demands, h^orSe 
pnlv the con tinualietfof m|c 
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ern advances in optics. Already the gen¬ 
eral geography of Mars can be represented 
with greater certainty than that of the ter¬ 
restrial latitudes about our two poles. 

“All the evidence agrees that the seas, 
the clouds, the polar ice of Mars are ana¬ 
logues of ours, and the study of this geogra¬ 
phy can be pursued like our own. Never¬ 
theless, we should not jump to the conclu¬ 
sion that absolute identity exists between 
the geographical and meteorological sys¬ 
tems of the two planets. 

“ Mars shows characteristic disresem- 
blances to us. Our globe is covered by the 
waters of the sea over three-quarters of its 
surface. Our largest continents are, so to 
speak, no more than islands. The vast At¬ 
lantic, the immense Pacific, fill their pro¬ 
found basins with their waters. Upon Mars, 
the partition is more equal between the 
lands and the waters, and there is rather 
more land than sea. The seas are veritable 
Mediterraneans, interior lakes, or narrow 
straits, like the English Channel and Red 
Sea, and form a geographical network en¬ 
tirely different from the terrestrial surface. 

“ Another fact not less worthy of atten- 
the Martian seas exhibit remarkable 
of shade. For one thing, they 
darker near the equator than in more 
lote latitudes, and then again, 
particularly somber, 
what cause is this gradual? 

shlde < 
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“ The simplest explanation is to say that 
it varies with the depth. 

“ When one floats in a balloon above a 
large river, a lake, or the sea, if the water 
is calm and transparent, one secs the bot¬ 
tom sometimes so perfectly that the water 
seems to have disappeared (this is what 
has happened to me, notably one day, the 
ioth of June, 1867, at seven o’clock in the 
morning, while soaring at a height of three 
thousand meters above the Loire) ; along the 
edges of the ocean one distinguishes the 
bottom down to a depth of ten or fifteen 
meters, within several hundred meters of 
the shore, according to the clearness and the 
condition of the water. 

“ Upon this hypothesis, the light-shaded 
seas of Mars would be those which, like the 
Zuyder Zee for instance, are only a few 
meters in depth; the gray seas would be a 
little deeper, and the black seas the most 
profound. 

“ This is not, however, the only explana¬ 
tion that can be given, for the tint of the 
water may itself readily vary in different 
regions; the saltier the water the darker, and 
one can trace in the sea currents which, like 
the Gulf Stream, flow as rivers of slighter 
density upon the surface of the ocean, 
which forms their bed; the saltness depends 
upon the degree of evaporation, and it 
would not be surprising if the equatorial 
seas of Mars were briny and deeper colored 
than the interior seas. 

“ Still a third explanation presents itself 
to the mind. We have upon the earth the 
Blue Sea, the Yellow Sea, the Red Sea, the 
White Sea, and the Black Sea; without 
being absolute, these qualifications answer 
more or less to the aspect of these seas. 

“ Who has not been struck by the emerald 
green color of the Rhine at Basle, and of 
the Aar at Berne; by the deep azure of the 
Mediterranean in the Gulf of Naples; by 
the yellow channel of the Seine between 
Havre and Trouville, visible in the sea, and 
by all the various tints that the waters of 
streams and rivers present? 

“ The three explanations, then, may apply 
to the waters of Mars as well as to our 
own. The light regions may be only 
marshes or submerged lands. 

“ The continents are yellow, and this it is 
what gives to the planets the ruddy color 
which is recognizable to the naked eye. 
Herein there is an essential difference with 
the earth seen from afar. Our planet would 
appear greenish, for green predominates 
upon our continents and our seas. The 
presence of our atmosphere slightly accen¬ 
tuates this tint toward blue. 

“ With telescopes the astronomers of Ve¬ 
nus and of Mercury should see our seas 


tinted a deep green, the continents shaded a 
clear green, more or less variegated, the 
deserts yellow, and the polar snows very 
white, clouds white, mountain-chains marked 
by the snowy line of their crests. Upon Mars, 
the snows, clouds, and seas offer nearly the 
same aspect as with us, but the continents 
are yellow, like fields of cereals, of wheat, 
barley, or oats. 

“ The most plausible hypothesis that ex¬ 
plains this coloration is that which attributes 
it to the vegetation, whatever it may be, that 
should carpet the continent of Mars. The 
existence of continents and seas shows that 
this planet, like ours, has been the seat of 
interior geological movements which have 
produced elevations and depressions of the 
land. There have been earthquakes and 
eruptions, modifying the originally uniform 
crust of the globe. Consequently, there are 
mountains and valleys, plateaus and basins, 
precipitous ravines, and cliffs. 

“ Thus, it is difficult not to see upon Mars 
scenes analogous to those which make up 
our terrestrial landscapes; brooks flowing 
over beds of pebbles gilded by the sun; 
creeks traversing the plains, or tumbling 
in cataracts to the bottom of the valleys; 
rivers descending slowly to the sea across 
vast stretches of country. 

“ The sea-shores receive there, as here, 
the tribute of aquatic canals, and the sea is 
now as smooth as a mirror and again lashed 
by a tempest. 

“ Such is the general physiology of this 
neighbor planet. The atmosphere that en¬ 
velops it, the waters that moisten and fer¬ 
tilize it, the sun-rays that warm and illumi¬ 
nate it, the winds that sweep over it 
from pole to pole, the seasons that trans¬ 
form it, are so many elements to build up 
for it a scheme of life analogous to that 
by which our planet has been gratified. 

“ The feebleness of gravitation at its sur¬ 
face must have specially modified this 
scheme of life by adjusting it to its par¬ 
ticular condition. So, henceforth, the globe 
of Mars should not be for us a mere block 
of stone revolving in space in the sling of 
the solar attraction, an inert mass, sterile 
and inanimate; but we should recognize in 
it a living world, decorated with landscapes 
resembling those that charm us in terres¬ 
trial nature—a new world, on which a 
whole human race actually dwells, labors, 
thinks, and meditates, without doubt, like 
us upon the grand and mysterious problems 
of nature. 

“ How interesting it would be to make a 
voyage thither 1 ” 

M. Flammarion next proceeds to discuss 
the special studies of Mars by Schiaparelli, 
the astronomer of Milan, who discovered 
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the so-called canals upon that planet. Just 
what that discovery means is thus ex¬ 
plained : 

“ Imagine a globe like the earth sprinkled 
with continents, gulfs, and islands, wrin¬ 
kled with banks of various contours, whi¬ 
tened with resplendent snows at its poles, 
colored with golden tints over its tropical 
lands, diversified with clouds and atmos¬ 
pheric variations which enable us to perceive 
from here its seasons and its climates. All 
this we have long known; but imagine upon 
this world, whose resemblance to ours is so 
striking, slender and rectilinear canals cross¬ 
ing its continents from end to end, canals 
from one thousand to five thousand kilo¬ 
meters (about six hundred to three thou¬ 
sand miles) long, and one hundred and 
twenty kilometers (about seventy-five miles) 
broad, running in straight lines across 
country, crossing one another, here at right 
angles, there obliquely, farther on coming 
together again like cross-roads in a woodland, 
and add that the greater number of these 
canals are double—that is to say, two paral¬ 
lel lines—separated by a distance of from 
three hundred and fifty to seven hundred 
kilometers, and you will understand the 
stupefaction that I experienced in receiving 
the news of this discovery.” 

It was in 1877, during a favorable con¬ 
junction of Mars—that is to say, at a time 
when Mars was unusually near ! the earth 
—that Schiaparelli first saw the canals. It 
will be recollected that in that same year 
Professor Hall discovered the two tiny 
moons of Mars with the great telescope at 
Washington, an instrument in comparison 
with which Schiaparelli’s telescope is a pyg¬ 
my; and yet, so far as we are aware, the 
canals were never seen with the Washington 
telescope. This fact, however, is by no 
means decisive, for, in the first place, 
Schiaparelli’s telescope, though comparative¬ 
ly small, is of acknowledged great excel¬ 
lence; secondly, and more important, the 
skies of Milan are incomparably clearer 
and better suited to delicate telescopic ob¬ 
servation than those of Washington; and, 
lastly, Schiaparelli, who possesses exception¬ 
ally sharp vision, was engaged in the spe¬ 
cial study of the features of Mars’s surface 
when he made the discovery. When Schia¬ 
parelli first saw the canals in 1877, they 
appeared as single lines, but subsequently 
he found them double. He even watched 
the process of doubling, which was a very 
curious phenomenon. But we will let him 
speak for himself, as quoted by M. Flam- 
marion : 

“ There are upon that planet great, dark 
lines, traversing the continents, to which 
may be given the name of canals, although 


we do not yet know what they are. Dur¬ 
ing the last three oppositions I have made 
a special study of them, and have recog¬ 
nized a considerable number, more than 
sixty. These lines run from one to an¬ 
other of the dark spots that we regard as 
seas, and form a well-defined network over 
the light, or continental regions. Their 
position appears to be invariable and per¬ 
manent, at least according to the judgment 
I have been able to form by four and a 
half years of observation. 

“ Nevertheless, their aspect and their de¬ 
gree of visibility are not always the same, 
and depend upon circumstances which the 
present state of our knowledge does not yet 
permit us to discuss with certainty. In 
1879, many were seen which were not visible 
in 1877, and in 1882 those that had already 
been seen were detected again, accompanied 
by new ones. 

“ Several of these canals present them¬ 
selves under the form of vague, shadowy 
lines, while others are clear and sharp, like 
a mark made by a pen. In general, they 
are rectilinear: that is to say, drawn upon 
the sphere as lines of great circles. They 
cross one another obliquely, or at right 
angles. They are fully two degrees broad, 
or one hundred and twenty kilometers, and 
a number extend over a distance of eighty 
degrees, or four thousand eight hundred 
kilometers. 

“ Their color is very nearly that of the 
seas of Mars, but a trifle lighter. Every 
canal ends at its two extremities in a sea or 
in another canal; there is not a single 
example of one extremity ending in the 
middle of the solid land. That is not all. 
In certain seasons these canals split up, or 
rather become double. 

“ This phenomenon appears to occur at a 
fixed time, and is produced simultaneously 
over the whole extent of the continents of 
the planet. No indication of it was shown 
in 1877 during the weeks which preceded 
and followed the southern solstice of that 

“ A single isolated case was presented in 
1879; the 26th of December in that year (a 
little before the spring equinox, which oc¬ 
curred on the 21 st of January, 1880), I re¬ 
marked the dividing of the Nile between the 
Lake of the Moon and the Ceraunique 
Gulf. 

“ These two regular markings, equal and 
parallel, caused me, I admit, profound sur¬ 
prise, the greater because some days before, 
the 23d and 24th of December, I had ob¬ 
served with care this same region without 
perceiving anything of the kind. I awaited 
with curiosity the return of the planet in 
1881, in order to learn if any analogous 
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phenomenon would present itself, and I 
saw the same thing reappear on the Ilth of 
January, 1882, a month after the spring 
equinox of the planet (which occurred on 
the 8th of December, 1881 ) ; the division 
was still more evident at the end of Fcb- 

“ On this same date, the nth of January, 
another doubling manifested itself, that of 
the middle section of the Cyclops Canal, 
on the side of the Elysee. 

“ Greater yet was my astonishment when, 
the 19th of January, I saw the Canal of 
Jamuna, which was then in the center of 
the disk, divided very accurately into two 
straight, parallel lines, traversing the space 
which separates the Niliaque Lake from the 
Gulf of Aurera. 

“ At first I thought it to be an illusion, 
caused by fatigue of the eye and a sort of 
strabismus of a new kind; but one must 
needs yield to the evidence. After the 19th 
of January, I simply passed from one sur¬ 
prise to another: in succession the Orontes, 
the Euphrates, the Phison, the Ganges, and 
most of the other canals showed themselves 
very clearly and incontestably split in two. 
There were not less than twenty examples 
of doubling. 

“ These doublings are not an optical effect 
depending upon the increase of visual 
power, as happens in the observation of 
double stars, and neither is it the canal 
which divides itself in two lengthwise. 
Notice what it is that appears; to the right 
or left of a preexisting line, without any 
change in the course or position of that 
line, one sees another line produced equal 
and generally parallel to the first, at a dis¬ 
tance varying from six to twelve degrees, 
that is to say, from three hundred and fifty 
kilometers to seven hundred kilometers; 
there even seem to be some produced still 
nearer, but the telescope is not powerful 
enough to enable one to distinguish them 
with certainty. Their tint is reddish-brown. 

“ These twin canals are rectilinear, or 
very slightly curved. There is nothing 


analogous in terrestrial geography. Every¬ 
thing points to the belief that it is a pe¬ 
culiar periodical phenomenon of the planet 
Mars, and intimately related to the course 
of the seasons. 

“ Here, then, are the observed facts. The 
increase in the distance of the planet and 
the prevalence of rains prevented the con¬ 
tinuation of the observations after the end 
of February. It is difficult to decide quickly 
upon the nature of that geography, assur¬ 
edly very different from that of our world.” 

M. Flammarion concludes, after quoting 
the account by the discoverer given above: 

“ When we consider that we can perceive 
the shores of the seas and the mouths of 
the great rivers of this neighbor world, and 
that, without a great effort of the imagina¬ 
tion, we are able to divine the natural boun¬ 
daries which no doubt do not separate but 
merely distinguish the Martian nations from 
one another, the dearest wish that arises- of 
itself in our love of progress should be to 
see a colossal telescope constructed, by the 
aid of which we could take a decisive step 
—while waiting for some yet unforeseen 
method of communication to put us—and 
why not?—in correspondence with our 
brothers of the sky. 

” If the thousands of millions that our 
foolish human nature throws every year 
into the abyss of standing armies were de¬ 
voted to science, what giant steps would 
not be made in only a quarter of a century 
in the peaceful conquest of the grand secrets 
of nature! 

“ But progress is slow upon our planet. 
At this very moment Mars shines every 
evening in the sky, marking, with his ruddy- 
light, the ancient constellation of the Twins. 
How many glances are cast upon him with¬ 
out a suspicion that there is a world re¬ 
sembling ours; without the knowledge that 
the earth, seen from afar, would also ap¬ 
pear as a star to the eyes of the inhabitants 
of Mars or Venus 1 We are citizens of the 
sky without knowing it, and we live as 
strangers in our own fatherland 1 ” 


ADAM’S FIRST SLEEP. 


J^E laid him down and slept, and from his side 
Woman in all her magic beauty rose; 

Dazzled and charmed, he called that woman “ Bride ”— 
And his first sleep became his last repose ! 





ABOUT WOMEN IN GENERAL. 


PROFESSOR MOBIUS HAD SOME REMARKABLE VIEWS 
ABOUT THEIR BEING BABY-LIKE—A FEW ANECDOTES. 


T even those who oppose 
woman - suffrage seem in¬ 
clined to recall, nowadays, 
a certain remarkable paper 
published some years ago 
by Professor J. P. Mobius. 
The professor was a confirmed believer in 
woman’s low intellectual status. Among 
other things, he expressed it as his convic¬ 
tion that woman was physically an inter¬ 
mediate between the child and the man, and 
in every respect man’s intellectual inferior. 
The latter conclusion was based upon ana¬ 
tomical investigations. The extensive studies 
of Riidinger were quoted to show that the 
“ parts of the brain extremely important for 
mentality, the frontal and parietal convolu¬ 
tions, are less developed in woman than in 
man, and that the difference exists at birth.” 
He found that this intellectual inferiority 
is manifest in every action dependent upon 
the exercise of mind. 

Commencing with the senses, which re¬ 
spond to mental irritation, he showed that 
they are less acute in woman than in man. 
Lombroso found that the cutaneous pain 
sense was less marked in the former. More¬ 
over, in occupations requiring fine sensory 
discrimination, as tea-tasting or wool-sort¬ 


ing, men excel. The same is true when 
manual dexterity is required; even in such 
women’s occupations as dressmaking, or 
cooking, men easily surpass the other sex, 
even the most expert. 

In the life of women, instinct plays a 
much more important part than in men. 
“ By instinctive knowledge,” he said, “ we 
arrive at judgments without knowing why.” 
He continues, as follows: “ The more the 
individual consciousness participates in cog¬ 
nition and action, the higher is the indi¬ 
vidual’s development, the more independent 
he is. An intermediate state between the 
purely instinctive and clearly conscious we 
call feeling. To act from feeling, to hold 
something to be true from feeling, is to do 
it half instinctively. Instinct has great 
privileges, it is positive and unconcerned; 
feeling participates in half of the privileges. 
Instinct makes the woman animal-like, de¬ 
pendent, secure, and cheerful. On it rests 
her superior power; it renders her admirable 
and attractive. Very many feminine attri¬ 
butes are dependent on this animal-like 
condition. Chiefly, the absence of real 
judgment.” 

This predominance of instinct over 
reason, the author claimed, makes her con- 
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servative, fearful of innovations, non-pro¬ 
gressive. " All progress," he said, " is due 
to man,” and woman restrains him from 
nohle actions out of deference to custom 
and convention. 


[VI Mli. EDMON’D ADAM, the brilliant 
I I woman whose salon in Paris was for 
nearly forty years the gathering place for 
all the most distinguished men and women 
in European art, literature, music, and poli¬ 
tics, was certainly not a woman of the Mb- 
bius type. Her “Literary Life” is one of 
the most fascinating books that has come 
out of modern France, and gives an inti¬ 
mate view of most of the leading actors in 
contemporaneous history, by all of whom 
she was known and admired. 

Here is a sketch of Alfred de Musset and 
George Sand, as related to her by Hetzel, 
who had found the poet overcome by drink 
and sitting on the steps of a house, pitying 
himself. 

“ ' What are you doing here ? ’ I asked, 
attempting to raise him. 

“ ‘ They have ejected me, ejected me,’ he 
replied with the maudlin whine of the 
drunken man. 

“ ‘ It is always women, my poor fellow,’ 
I said, dragging him along the boulevard, 
where I hailed a cab. 

“ ‘ I want some supper. I am hungry and 
thirsty,’ he exclaimed, when barely seated 
in the cab. He then set up such a howl 
that I was compelled to stop the cab at the 
first restaurant. 

“ ‘ I will give you supper and wine,’ I 
said, pushing him into a private room, ‘ on 
the sole condition that you talk about 
Venice.’ ” 

(It was at Venice that De Musset and 
George Sand lived together, and all the 
world was then curious to know the details 
of this life.) 

“ ‘ I will tell you everything, but give me 
something to drink.’ While he was drink¬ 
ing I put some abrupt and searching ques¬ 
tions to him. 

‘“It is all a hoax; George [Sand] never 
loved you. At Venice she dropped you at 

“ ‘ I tell you she did love me,’ he replied 
in a raucous voice. . ‘ But it was 

her head that fell in love with my head, do 
you understand? ’ He laughed an idiotic, 
drunken laugh. 

“ ‘ But she also loved you with her heart, 
unfortunate man.’ 

‘“With her head; with her heart, no; it 
was not this. ... I upbraided her, I 
accused her of not loving me. Her reply 
came back in gentle and soothing words, 


which only maddened me the more. I 
could have killed her. . . .’ ” 


M ME. ADAM quotes Princess Metternich 
as saying of the gay way she behaved 
herself in Paris when she was so dignified 
in Vienna: 

“ There is the same distance between the 
Hof burg and the Tuileries as there is be¬ 
tween the Empress Elizabeth and Mile, de 
Montijo” (the Empress Eugenie). 

Also: “ Mme. Fauvetz spoke to me about 
the debut of a young actress, Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, whom she had seen a month before 
in ‘ Iphigenie en Aulide,’ and who, she said, 
would one day take the place of Rachel and 
cause the latter to be forgotten.” 


A VISITOR at the beautiful cathedral of 
Winchester, England, desired to be 
shown the grave of Jane Austen. The 
verger, as he pointed it out, asked, “ Pray, 
sir, can you tell me whether there was any 
thing particular about that lady; so many 
people want to know where she was 

The ignorance of the verger is probably 
shared by most American readers of the 
present day, respecting the life and char¬ 
acter of a lady whose novels commanded 
the admiration of Scott, Mackintosh, Ma¬ 
caulay, Coleridge, Southey, and others of 
equal eminence in the world of letters. 
Even during her lifetime she was known 
only through her novels. She lived in entire 
seclusion from the literary world; neither 
by correspondence nor by personal inter¬ 
course was she known to any contemporary 
authors. It is probable that she never was 
in company with any person whose talents 
or whose celebrity equaled her own; so that 
her powers never could have been sharp¬ 
ened by collision with superior intellects, 
nor her imagination aided by their casual 
suggestions. 

She was another exception to the rule 
Professor Mobius would have us accept. 


r\SYCHOLOGISTS have never agreed on 
r the subject of woman. Arsene Hous- 
saye, a gifted Frenchman, says: “It is not 
in vain that our first mother shook the tree 
of science. Thanks to her, women know 
everything without having learned any¬ 
thing,” and he adds that “ The one who 
has read the book that is called woman 
knows more than the one who has grown 
pale in libraries.” 

Balzac avers that “ A woman who has re¬ 
ceived the education of a man possesses 
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faculties most fertile in happiness for her¬ 
self and for her husband.” Yet, he perpe¬ 
trates the following: “Politics in married 
life consist in the constant application of 
three principles. The first is, never believe 
what a woman says; the second, try to 
understand the spirit of her actions, and 
the third, do not forget that a woman is 
never so talkative as when she keeps silent, 
and is never so active as when she is at 


“ I HAVE observed among all nations,” 
I says Ledyard, “ that the women orna¬ 
ment themselves more than the men, that 
wherever found, they are the same kind, 
civil, obliging, humane, tender beings; that 
they are ever inclined to be gay and cheer¬ 
ful, timorous and modest. They do not 
hesitate, like man, to perform an hospitable 
or generous action; not haughty or arro¬ 
gant, nor supercilious, but full of courtesy 
and fond of society; industrious, economical, 
ingenuous, more liable in general to err 


than man, but in general, also, more virtu¬ 
ous, and performing more good actions, 
than he. I never addressed myself in the 
language of decency and friendship to a 
woman, whether civilized or savage, with¬ 
out receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
If hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman 
has ever been friendly to me, and uniform¬ 
ly so; and, to add to this virtue, so worthy 
of the appellation of benevolence, these 
actions have been performed in so free and 
so kind a manner, that if I was dry I 
drank the sweet draft, and if hungry, ate 
the coarse morsel, with a double relish.” 

And Washington Irving tells us: “A 
woman’s whole life is a history of the 
affections. The heart is her world; it is 
there her ambition strives for empire; it is 
there her ambition seeks for hidden treas¬ 
ures. She sends forth her sympathies on 
adventure; she embarks her whole soul in 
the traffic of affection; and if shipwrecked 
—her case is hopeless—for it is bankruptcy 
of the heart.” 


IT WASN’T THE FIRST TIME. 



sister’s young man (at the celebration of the engagement): “now, KARL, wouldn't 

YOU LIKE TO TASTE SOME CHAMPAGNE ? ” 

Fliegende Blatter. 
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WAS THE POLE WORTH WHILE? 


BY HERBERT KAUFMAN. 


[Copyright, iqoq, by Herbert Kaufman .] 

NOTHER search of ages has been ended; another secret of the universe dis¬ 
closed. A new leaf has been added to the laurel of achievement. 

This wonder-century, which showed the way to talk across the 
vasts and whispered to Invention how to seize the highways of the 



air, has led the first explorer to the Pole. 

And, of course, we all agree that it was very 


wonderful and 


brave—a deed of mighty courage—sublime—and everything else that is nice and praise¬ 
worthy. But— 

When we pause to consider that it has merely shown the map-maker where to rule a 
few more lines upon his globes, and allowed the scientist to place its equivalent beside 
another long elusive “ X," the game by far outweighs the candle. 

For, beyond these things, what in the name of common sense are we to do with it ? 


How 


may 


It will not add to the wealth of nations, nor simplify processes of manufacture. It has 
no market value. It isn't a bed of radium, nor a mine of gold—only a weird, wild acre, 
whose trail is marked with tortured lives and haunted with their tragedies. 

When you think of all the long, bleak journeys up there on the unpathed ice, with 
hunger always stalking close behind the sleds—the frost-fanged blasts that no furs could 
withstand, the maddening isolation, and the wearied limbs stung ever onward by the lash of 
courage, you surely can't be called narrow or unjust when you judge the achievement to be 
a woful waste of splendid energy. 

But the wise old Earth wags her aged head at you and pityingly smiles. Mother of 
Creation, she knows what mighty thing has been deeded to her sons-to-be. 

She gazes to the North and there beholds a spur to drive the laggard to the fore. She 
sees a dazzling light to burn away the mists of doubt; a tablet to endure within the halls of 
history, and there proclaim to all the lands and all the times how ALL is possible to 

The chemist, spent with years of futile trials, will, at the recollection of the Pole, re¬ 
clench his teeth, and urge his dying courage back to spreading wing. 

The artist, pleading to his brushes to transmute the dream within his soul, will, by its 
grace, paint on until persistence lifts him into genius. 

Inventors, wearied with the teasing puzzle of wheels and cranks and springs, will call 
to mind how one more trial found the farthest goal; and, sped again to essay at their 
jumbles, will find that Fortune always answers to the louder Call. 

No scales can weigh, nor figures tabulate, its worth. Its memory means another ampere 
to the will of man—another tendon for his tiring arm—support to fagging hope—fresh reso¬ 
lution to repel despair. 

It is a force brought from the uttermosts to nurture that in men which makes them 
climb up to their highest destiny—a ringing voice to cry “ I can, I shall, I must 1 ” into the 
hearts of all who truly seek the KEY. 













SAY, ARE YOU CRAZY? 


BY PAUL WEST. 

THE ANSWER TO THIS MAY SEEM EASY TO YOU, 
BUT IT IS SURPRISING HOW OPINIONS DIFFER. 




k N insane person, as the average 
individual understands it, 
e who does things that 
to the majority odd 
and unreasonable. Thus, 
if John Smith suddenly 
takes it into his head that the only proper 
way to go down-town is to walk on his 
hands, and insists on practising that pe¬ 
culiar style of locomotion, his neighbors are 
apt to believe that he has gone crazy, and 
to urge that he be sequestered. 

If William Jinks were to insist that he 
could not attend to his daily labors of bal¬ 
ancing books in the commercial house where 
he is employed unless the head bookkeeper 
saw to it that his desk were continually 
supplied with cups of hot coffee for his, 
Jinks’s, frequent consumption; and should 
demand that he be given at least seventy- 
five cups of the narcotic daily, it would 


naturally, follow that Jinks would be given 
his pay-envelope with the suggestion that 
he come back to work no more, on the 
grounds that he was insane. Yet, the com¬ 
poser Donizetti could never write music 
without a dozen or more silver coffee-pots, 
all filled, before him, and he was often 
known to drink the contents of the entire 
dozen at a single sitting. 

Given these comparisons the alienist 
would argue that such evidences of mental 
bias do not necessarily constitute definite 
proof of insanity. Indeed, as a noted alien¬ 
ist in a recent celebrated case in New York 
testified, what may seem insane in one man 
may appear perfectly sane in another, or, 
at the worst, merely an eccentricity. 

Going a little further, some time ago, Dr. 
Graeme M. Hammond, the eminent New 
York authority on mental diseases, allows 
himself to be quoted in the New York 
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World, as saying that, if judged by a strict 
standard, almost every one would be found 
deficient in some one respect or another. 

Just what this standard would be, and 
how it could be set, is hard to determine. 
Indeed, one has only to follow the testi¬ 
mony of the army of alienists at some “ big ” 
murder case, where the defendant is trying 
to escape death by proving that he did not 
know what he was doing when he killed 
the unfortunate victim of his wrath, to be¬ 
come convinced that the alienists themselves 
are about as far from knowing when a man 

One group swears that the defendant is 
a driveling idiot, and always has been. The 
other group just as solemnly swears that 
he is a master mind. Presumably the mem¬ 
bers of both groups are honest men, who 
say what they think. 

In such cases, there is always considera¬ 
ble talk of the “ exaggerated ego” as an 
evidence of mental warp. An exaggerated 
ego is the condition of having an overween¬ 
ing confidence in yourself and your impor¬ 
tance. Believing that you have a mission 
on earth, or that you are a little better than 
anybody else, or that you should really be 
running the universe. If this be so, and 
every man who labors under any form of 
this delusion be insane, what a lot of dan¬ 
gerous maniacs there must be abroad in our 
fair land! 

For instance, in the crowd watching an 
unfortunate driver trying to start a balky 


horse. For, every man in the assemblage, 
even though he has never held the lines 
over a horse’s back, is absolutely certain 
that if he only had the job of starting the 
recalcitrant animal he could make him trot 
off without any trouble. And the throngs 
of people who could manage the govern¬ 
ment better than it is managed! And the 
small boy in his first “ long pants,” and the 
young man with his first mustache, and the 
mother with her first baby, and—oh, the 
list is endless. “ Exaggerated ego ” is a 
common ailment. 

Of course, it appears in aggravated form 
sometimes; and we know that the victim is 
more or less out of mental balance. 

Yet it is not always a sign of insanity in 
other ways. As, for instance, in the case 
of a woman, well known in New York, 
owner of much valuable real estate in the 
down-town part of Manhattan Island, and 
a shrewd speculator in land and buildings. 
Daily she is seen in the business district, 
where she transacts her affairs with bro' 
kers and bankers, sanely, cleverly, sharply, 
driving hard bargains and seldom getting 
the worst of any deal. Yet this woman 
labors under a strange delusion, which is 
that she has been divinely appointed a 
guardian over all trains arriving at the 
Grand Central Station. 

She speaks of this mission to many people 
whom she meets, and sometimes, before they 
get to know her better, they put her down 
as insane, and try to get the better of her 
in business transactions. After one effort. 
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however, they come to the conclusion either 
that she has been joking with them about 
her “ special mission,” or that if it really is 
a form of insanity, they would like to have 
a little touch of the same thing themselves. 

This delusion began to possess this wom¬ 
an some years ago, and her relatives at 
first thought that it was only a forerunner 
of other and more dangerous forms of men¬ 
tal decay. They got ready to handle her 
affairs, but soon found that there was no 
immediate need of their stepping in. Nor 
have they found any need of it yet. 

At present they have almost given up 
hope that the existence of this delusion will 
prove sufficient grounds for their breaking 
their eccentric relative’s will after she is 

The normal mind, physicians tell us, 
should be free from superstition. How 
many of us are thus free? How many of 
us feel uncomfortable on seeing the new 
moon over the wrong shoulder, or dislike 
sleeping in a hotel room numbered 13? All 
abnormal! 

The delusion that you are Emperor of 
Labrador, and that all your neighbors 
should bow down to you in your daily 
progress, would doubtless be taken for a 
form of insanity by every one who knew 
that you had it. On the other hand, if you 
were suddenly to begin work on a 
huge cannon to shoot yourself and 
family up to the moon, while this 
would seem equally unreasonable, 
are there any of us certain that the 
plan would not prove perfectly feasi¬ 
ble, if worked out properly? 

To be sure, we cannot conceive of 
any such plan being carried out; 
but, then, neither could the ancients 
conceive the theories of Coperni¬ 
cus about the solar system; or, com¬ 
ing up to more recent times, neither 
could our ancestors believe that 
Robert Fulton wasn’t a little bit 
“ queer ” when he began to talk 
steamboats. 

The other day they kissed a 
Frenchman on both cheeks and made 
him a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor because he had flown across 
the English Channel in an air-ship. 

A few days later, the United States 
government bestowed a prize of 
thirty thousand dollars on two 
young Ohioans who had proved that 
their aeroplane could fly according 
to certain tests. 

Yet, only three or four years ago 
a broken-hearted man died in a 
Massachusetts asylum, who had 
been incarcerated therein by his rela¬ 


tives on the grounds that he had suddenly 
gone insane, when, some fifteen years ago, 
he began to spend his time inventing a 
“ heavier-than-air ” flying-machine, which, 
in a general way, was much like those of 
the Wright brothers and Bleriot! 

We are, it seems, growing more lenient 
in our treatment of “ delusions ” and 
forms of the “ exaggerated ego,” as witness 
our polite acceptance of a Harvard pro¬ 
fessor’s statement that he could signal Mars 
if he had ten million dollars with which to 
build a big enough reflector for a colossal 
light. Fifty years ago, a man announcing 
such a proposition would have been con¬ 
sidered dangerous; to-day, we do not even 
stop to consider whether his plan is feasi¬ 
ble or not. We just take it for granted 
that it is, and wonder whether he would 
get the ten million dollars from Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, or J. Pierpont Morgan! 

In an asylum near Boston there was, and 
probably still is, a man who labors under 
the peculiar delusion that he is the late 
Field - marshal Von Moltke, of Prussia. 
The grounds of this asylum are extensive, 
including a lawn, surrounded by a high 
wall nearly half a mile long. Out on this 
lawn, on pleasant afternoons, it used to be 
the delight of the self-styled field-marshal 
to drill the German imperial army. 
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“ There,” said the guard, “ you see they 
are not cavalry. They are artillery! ” 
After the drill of the army, the visitor 
had a chat with the field-marshal, who re¬ 
turned to the main building of the asylum, 
much pleased when told that his army had 
done very well. 

“ Thank you,” he said, “ they are rather 
raw now, but in a short while I shall have 
them in better shape.” 

“ No doubt of it,” said the visitor. “ By 
the way, how is it that a field-marshal of 
the German army is here in this country, 
drilling Yankee troops ? ” 

“ It’s like this,” explained the field-mar¬ 
shal, looking about him to see that none of 
the guards were listening. “ I’m not the 
original Von Moltke. Oh, I know they 
think I think I am; but I don’t. I’m merely 
his reincarnation, and I’m only here until I 
can make people generally understand it. 
Excuse me, now. I must go inside and at¬ 
tend to my accounts.” 

And he politely withdrew—not, as the 
visitor at first believed, to look 
up some make-believe, imaginary 
affairs, but, as was discovered, 
to balance the books of the in¬ 
stitution, a task that he was 
permitted to fulfil constantly 
because he was such a fine 
bookkeeper! 

“ The man is undoubtedly in¬ 
sane,” said the superintendent 
of the asylum, speaking of his 
case later; “ he has the delu¬ 
sion that he is Von Moltke, 
but sometimes he realizes that 
it is a delusion, and tries, as 
he did with you, to make us be¬ 
lieve that he doesn’t think he is 
the original, but a sort of sec¬ 
ond edition, of the real Von 
Moltke. Now, when a man 
knows that he has a delusion, 
and is sharp enough to try to 
explain it away, I wonder if he 
really is insane.” 

The avowedly crazy often show 
such traces of saneness; or, to 
put it differently, shrewd un¬ 
derstanding of their condition. 

There was a husky inmate of 
the asylum at Center Islip, 
Long Island, New York, who 
announced one day, while 
working in the field, that he 
was the Statue of Liberty. He 
dropped his hoe and struck the 
familiar post of the Bartholdi 
monument. Nothing that the 
CAN YOU BREAK A MIRROR WITHOUT A FEELING OF DISTRESS ? keepers COuld Say Or do Would 



The German army consisted of as many 
of the asylum’s male inmates as he could 
make believe that they had to belong to the 
army. Sometimes there would be a hun¬ 
dred, sometimes only a few dozen. Each 
newly arrived inmate was forced by this 
strict disciplinarian to get out and shoulder 
a “ gun,” under the pain of some terrible 
punishment. 

At the head of his forces marched the 
field-marshal, a stalwart man of fifty, per¬ 
haps, brandishing a stick in lieu of a sword, 
and putting his troops through the most 
intricate maneuvers. 

At the tail-end of the parade came about 
a dozen men, hopping along on “ all fours,” 
like dogs. A visitor, seeing this, said to a 
guard one day, “ I suppose that is the cav¬ 
alry, bringing up the rear.” 

“ Not at all,” said the guard. “ Wait and 

Reaching the proper place, the all-four 
detachment suddenly wheeled out of line, 
came to the front, and, at a signal from 
the field-marshal, shouted in chorus: 
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THEY BOTH MADE SURREPTITIOUS BRAIN-TESTS IN THE 
MANNER PRESCRIBED. 


make him change his mind 
about his identity. He 
Miss Liberty, and he had 
pose, and that’s all there 
was to it. 

Finally, they let him pose. 

Next day, when the inmates 
selected to do farm-work 
went out into the fields, 

Liberty was left behind, pos¬ 
ing. All day long he posed, 
stopping only when forced to. 

Next day he took up his 
pose again, and after that 
he made it his steady busi- 

A reporter, visiting the 
asylum on a “ story,” one 
day some months afterward, 
had the “ statue ” pointed 
to him, and went up 
wobegone figure to talk 

“ Hallo,” said the reporter, 

“ how’s Liberty 

“Who 
“ statue.” 

“ You. Aren’t you the 
Statue of Liberty ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said the poser. 

“ I am—yet.” 

“ What do you mean by 
‘yet?’ You’re not going to 
stop enlightening the world, 

“ I surely 
“ statue,” making 
he was not overheard, “just 
as soon as they quit working 
the farm for the winter. I 
only played this game on them to get out 
of hoeing corn and pitching hay, and when 
the last crops are gathered in, I’m going 
to tell ’em how I fooled ’em, and give them 
the laugh.” 

The reporter, very thoughtlessly, told the 
superintendent of his conversation with the 
“ statue,” and the superintendent demanded 
of the poor fellow that he admit that he 
had been making game of the keepers. The 
“ statue ” denied having said any such thing 
as the reporter had repeated, and the 
superintendent, with a laugh, told the news¬ 
paper man that he guessed the scribe was 
trying to have a little fun with them. That 
winter, however, the reporter and the super¬ 
intendent met in New York, and the latter 
said: 

“ Oh, by the way, you remember our 
Statue of Liberty? Well, by George, you 
were right about him! The other day, 
when he got tired ,of playing the game, 
he came into my office and exposed the 


whole plot, just as he said he was going to. 
Of course he’s crazy—on other subjects— 
but he surely showed saneness in this mat¬ 
ter.” 

Every one knows the historical story of 
the inmate of the asylum on Blackwell’s 
Island. A visitor saw him coming along 
with ,a wheelbarrow, turned upside down. 

“ Here,” said the visitor, “ don’t you 
know that isn’t the way to wheel a barrow? 
Turn it the other way up.” 

“ Not on your life,” said the unfortunate 
deficient, with a wink. “ I had it that way 
the other day, and they filled it with 

Any one would classify people exhibiting 
such noticeable delusions as these as palpa¬ 
bly insane, and undoubtedly the classifica¬ 
tion would be correct. But how about the 
leading surgeon in New York, who con¬ 
fesses to the belief that if he were to per¬ 
form an operation without a certain dis¬ 
reputable old knife among his instruments 
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the operation would not be successful ? 
His faith has never been shaken. 

The knife in question is the one with 
which he made his first cut into the anatomy 
of his first patient, and though it is worn, 
and in a condition entitling it to be put 
away forever, he insists always that it shall 
be among the tools the nurse lays out for 
him. Reasoning logically, the surgeon 


as one of thirteen people with perfect com¬ 
fort? Many people can; but, on the other 
hand, there are thousands who cannot do 
so without a queer, creepy feeling, as they 
recall the old saying that it means the death 
of one of the number before a year shall 
have passed on. 

Can you break a mirror without a feel¬ 
ing of distress? Mighty few people can. 



knows that a newer knife would do the 
work just as well, if not better; but he 
still clings to the old one, because, as he 
admits, he “has a superstition” about it. 

Isn’t that a delusion? It certainly is. Yet 
to call the surgeon insane would be stretch¬ 
ing the facts. 

Look yourself over and see if you have 
no delusions, no superstitions—for belief in 
a superstition, no matter how vague it may 
be, is, according to all reason, a delusion. 

For instance, can you sit down to table 


Do you ever “wish on” the first star you 
see at night, believing it will bring you 
good luck? Do you, in walking along the 
street with a friend, feel uncomfortable if 
any one passes between you? Would you 
“ cut through ” a funeral procession ? 
Would you accept a knife as a present with¬ 
out giving the donor a penny, so as not to 
cut friendship? Would you—but do you 
believe in any of the time-honored super¬ 
stitions, bad-luck and good-luck signs, and 
omens ? 
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Honestly, now, are you absolutely free 
from them all? 

If you are not, you certainly must be 
laboring under some delusions, however 
faintly defined. And any one who har¬ 
bors delusions must be, to quote the alien¬ 
ists, insane. 

Recently, a “ test ” was made in a New 
York court to prove the insanity or sanity 
of a woman. She was told by the judge to 
close her eyes and try to touch the tip of 
her nose with the tip of her forefinger. 
She failed to do it, and the judge decided 
that this was eminent proof of her being 
somewhat mentally unbalanced. 

The writer saw two people in a Subway 
train reading the account of this occur¬ 
rence, and both made surreptitious efforts 
to touch their noses in the manner pre¬ 
scribed by the court. Neither of them 
could do it on the first trial. 

As Dr. Britton D. Evans, of New Jersey, 
recently said: “ Insanity is an unknown 
quantity.” Nobody can say at just what 
point the line is marked, showing insanity 
one one side and perfect mental poise on 
the other. The presence of strange delu¬ 
sions in one man may be more than counter¬ 
balanced by calm logic and reasonable ideas 
on other subjects. 


The individual who fancies that he ap¬ 
proximates the attributes of the Messiah 
may be able to conceal that obsession from 
other people. His neighbor, who, harboring 
the same delusion, cannot keep it to him¬ 
self, but insists on proclaiming it, is ad¬ 
judged insane. In this case, it is the reali¬ 
zation that he would be laughed at that 
makes the first man “ sane ” enough to say 
nothing about his claims. But, then, some 
of the most violently insane people have 
the faculty of great secretiveness and 
shrewdness. 

It is an interesting subject for discussion, 
this: When is a man insane and when isn't 
he? 

The increase in the practise of engaging 
“expert” alienist testimony in murder and 
will cases, instead of clearing it up, serves 
only to make the question the more hazy. 

Signs, symptoms, evidences, attributes, 
“ tests,” and so forth, as the alienists ad¬ 
vance them, to prove that a person is “ all 
right ” or “ all wrong,” result only in tang¬ 
ling the courts, the juries, the public, and 
the lawyers, to say nothing of the alienists 
themselves. And when it is all . over, the 
average man is apt to find himself in a 
quandary as to his own mental standing, 
and to ask himself quietly, suspiciously: 

“Say, am I crazy?” 
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I N the United Kingdom, in the three 
months ended June 30 last, two hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand eight hundred 
and seven births and one hundred and 
sixty-three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-six deaths were registered. 

The Most Illustrious Order of St. Pat¬ 
rick was established in 1783, and has twenty- 
five members, who are entitled to the dis¬ 
tinction K. P. 

Libraries in the County of London, estab¬ 
lished under the public libraries acts, issue 
between six and seven million volumes an¬ 
nually. 

Turner’s picture, “ Mortlake,” was sold 
last year for sixtv-thrce thousand dollars, 
the highest price ever realized for an Eng¬ 
lish landscape in the auction-room. 

By the coinage act of 1870, the ancient 
post of master of the mint, as such, was 
abolished, and it was combined with that of 
the chancellor of the exchequer. 

In 1881, 2,362,331 persons were engaged 
in agriculture in the United Kingdom. 
Ten years later the number had decreased 
to 2,249.756, while in 1901 it was 2,109,812. 

7 S B 


Over eighty-seven thousand members of 
the International Anti-Cigarette League 
have pledged themselves to abstain from 
purchasing or using tobacco in any form 
until they are twenty-one. 

Though a valuable institution, the British 
Academy for the Promotion of Historical, 
Philosophical, and Philological Studies is 
one of the least known. The maximum 
number of ordinary fellows is fixed at one 
hundred. 

In England a domestic servant may be 
dismissed without notice for (1) absence 
without leave, (2) utter incompetence, (3) 
wilful disobedience to reasonable orders, 
or (4) gross misconduct. 

At no provincial town in England or Ire¬ 
land is there more than one delivery of let¬ 
ters on Sunday, Christmas Day, or Good 
Friday. 

There is a permanent royal commission 
on horse-breeding. 

There are seven large Jewish elementary 
schools in London. 

London has over seventy hospitals. 

The British Museum was founded in 1753. 



HARD LIBEL-LAWS IN ENGLAND 


TRIFLING COMPLAINTS ON WHICH SUITS WERE 
BROUGHT FOR LARGE SUMS AGAINST THE PRESS 

I F the average American who visits strictly true—the paper had to pay. There 

I papers there somewhat dull Another innocent libel cost the proprietor 

Ss&L I in comparison with the of a periodical circulating among book- 

home product, he should sellers and stationers two hundred and fifty 

consider that this is largely dollars. 

owing to the onerous libel-laws prevalent By a mistake in the arrangements of no 
there. American newspapers print stories less august a paper than the London Ga- 
and comment which, in England, would zette, he had inserted the name of a certain 

mean heavy fines, or even imprisonment for firm of stationers under “ First Meeting 

reporter and proprietor, too. And now, Under the Bankruptcy Act,” instead of un¬ 
according to that bright publication, An- der “ Dissolutions of Partnership.” This 

swers, a new terror has been added to the was, of course, a serious libel, although 

many that encompass the harmless jour- caused by pure inadvertence. 

nalist. The House of Lords is actually de- “How Lawyer - Treats His Clients!” 

bating as to whether it is libel to use in a was the head-line printed above a report 

work of fiction a name which turns out to which was not in itself libelous. But the 

belong to a real person. unfortunately chosen heading was held by 

The lower courts have held that it does judge and jury to be libelous, as it con- 

constitute a libel. If this decision is upheld veyed the impression that Lawyer - 

by the Lords, the lot of the scribe-folk will, generally treated his clients badly, 
indeed, be an unhappy one. Once a great daily newspaper innocently 

Innocent libels, as one might call them, described one actress as the daughter of 
are by no means rare; and it would seem another, the assertion being made in perfect 
that no amount of vigilance could guard good faith. 

against them. The charming lady indicated as the 

The memory recalls one for which a cer- mother was justifiably indignant, as her 

tain world-famous news agency was heavily years were not such as to make it possible 

mulcted. for her to have a daughter of the age of the 

The agency sent out an item, which was other charming lady, 
extensively printed, relating to a certain It was a serious libel, and the newspaper 
music-hall artiste, whose name, save for one suffered accordingly. 

letter, was identical with that of another It is amusing, also, to notice that a drama- 
performer. tist once recovered damages from a theatri- 

Unfortunately, the transcriber added the cal paper for, by a slip of the pen, at- 

fatal letter, and the artiste to whom the tributing to him the authorship of a play 

article did not really refer, but whose name really written by another dramatist, 

thus appeared in it, instantly pounced down Newspapers, however, may comfort them- 
upon the offender. selves with the reflection that it has been 

He was backed by a sharp solicitor, and laid down by a lord chief justice of England 
the case was hopeless from the first. that it is not libelous for one. newspaper to 

The agency paid one thousand five hun- call another “ the most vulgar, ignorant, 

dred dollars to the man it had so innocently and scurrilous journal ever published in 

libelled. Great Britain.” 

It is libelous to say that a lady is married Still, what holds good in one case may 
to a certain person if she is not. not do so, equally, in all, and, therefore, 

A London evening paper once alluded to editors interested would do well to go 

a well-known actress’s manager as her hus- warily. 

band. The parties, however, were not mar- It is in France, perhaps, that papers have 
ried. and a writ for libel was promptly is- the greatest license. There it is quite corn- 

sued. It was no good for the editor and mon for a journal to refer to a man as a 

the paragrapher to plead that they honestly murderer, as soon as he is arrested on 

thought, believed, and were convinced that suspicion. But in France, the duel is still 

they had printed and written that which was more popular than the libel-suit. 
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THE MAN WITHOUT A SHADOW. 


BY ADELBERT VON CHAMISSO. 


VI. 

H S the day passed, I stilled my hun¬ 
ger with wild berries and my thirst 
at the nearest brook. At night I 
slept under a tree. Bendel had evi¬ 
dently lost track of me, and I was 
glad of it, for I did not intend to return to 
human society, but rather to flee from it. 
Thus I passed three fearful days. On the 
morning of the fourth I found myself on a 
sunny plain, sitting among the rocks and 
enjoying the sunlight, of which I had been 
so long deprived. 

Suddenly I heard a slight noise, and cast 
a hasty look about me, prepared to flee; I 
saw no one, but past me, over the sunny 
sand, glided a human shadow, not unlike 
my own, which appeared to have been 
separated from its owner. 

A sudden impulse came over me to ap¬ 
propriate it, and I sprang after it. At my 
movement the shadow took to flight, and a 
breathless chase began, to which I was 
moved only by the desperate hope of re¬ 
trieving my situation. 

It fled toward a neighboring forest, in 
whose shade I should necessarily have lost 
it. The thought lent wings to my feet. I 
gained visibly on the shadow—I was about 
to reach it, when it suddenly stopped and 
turned toward me. I rushed forward like 
a lion on his prey to grasp it, and met the 
resistance of a solid body, while, from an 
invisible source, the most violent pummeling 
was inflicted on my ribs. 

The effect of my terror was to cause me 
involuntarily to throw my arms about the 
unseen thing before me. In doing so I fell 


forward on the ground, and beneath me a 
man now became visible in my embrace. 

At once the whole affair became clear to 
me. The man must have been carrying the 
invisible bird’s nest, which renders the 
bearer, but not his shadow, invisible. 

I peered around, soon discovered the 
shadow of the invisible nest, and darted 
upon it. Soon I was standing, myself in¬ 
visible and shadowless, with the nest in my 
hand. 

The man quickly rose, looking about for 
his assailant, but nowhere could he find 
either the person or his shadow, to which, 
of course, his search was first directed. For 
he had not had time to notice that I myself 
had no shadow, nor could he suspect it. 
When he was convinced that every trace had 
vanished he tore his hair in despair. To 
me, however, the newly acquired treasure 
restored at once the possibility and the de¬ 
sire to mingle again with mankind, and I 
hurried away without looking back at the 
unfortunate whom I had despoiled. At 
least, so the circumstances appeared to me 
at the time. 

I was eager to visit the ranger’s and to 
prove the truth of what my hated enemy 
had told me, but I did not know where I 
was, so I climbed the nearest hill, and saw 
the town at my feet. 

My heart beat fast and a great yearning 
lent speed to my steps as I hurried on, in¬ 
visible to passers-by, and entered the gar¬ 
den. As I did so I thought I heard a laugh, 
but no one was to be seen; I advanced, and 
it seemed to me as if I heard the sound of 
footsteps; but I saw nothing, and supposed 
that my ears had deceived me. It was early, 


* Continued from November Scrap Book. 
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the garden was empty, and I readied the 
house. Yet, the same sound, more and more 
perceptible, accompanied me. 

Anxiously I seated myself on a bench 
facing the door of the house, and imagined 
that I heard the invisible demon seat himself 
by my side with a mocking laugh. As the 
door opened and the ranger came out I 
felt something like a mist drawn over my 
head, and, to my horror, perceived the mail 
in gray sitting by me gazing at me with a 
Satanic smile. He had drawn his invisible 
cap over my head, as well as his own. At 
his feet his shadow and mine lay peacefully 
together; he held the familiar paper care¬ 
lessly in his hand, and, bending over, whis¬ 
pered in my ear: 

“ So you have accepted my invitation 
after all! Now, give me back my bird’s 
nest; you do not need it any more, and I 
am sure you are too honorable to keep it.” 

He took it from my unresisting hand, put 
it in his pocket, and again laughed in my 
face, so loudly that the ranger looked 
around. I sat petrified. 

“You must admit,” he continued, “that a 
cap is much more effective, for it covers 
not only the person, but his shadow as well, 
and as many more as he cares to take with 
him. You see, I have two of them again 
to-day.” He laughed again. “ Mark my 
words, Schlemihl, you will have to come to 
it. See, I will give you my cap in the bar¬ 
gain ! ” 

The mother came out and the ranger 
asked: “What is Mina doing?” 

“ Weeping.” 

“Foolish child! We cannot alter our 
decision.” 

“ True ; but so soon ! Oh, husband, you 
are cruel! ” 

“ No, mother, when she is the wife of a 
wealthy man she will dry her tears and 
thank us. Do you think, after what has 
happened, that she would soon find so suit¬ 
able a match as Mr. Rascal? He owns six 
millions’ worth of property here. I have 
seen the deeds.” 

“ He must have stolen a great deal! ” 

“ Nonsense! he has been saving.” 

“ A man who has worn livery! ” 

“ But he has a faultless shadow.” 

“You are right, but—” 

The gray man laughed and looked at me. 
Mina came out, pale with weeping. Her 
father took her hand and tenderly urged her 
to forget me and give her hand to Rascal. 
At last she answered with a lifeless voice: 
“ I have no will; no wish on earth. Do 
with me as you please.” 

At this time Rascal was announced. Mina 
fell in a faint. My hateful companion 
looked angrily at me and whispered: “ Will 

you endure that? What is it that flows in 


your veins instead of blood?” With a 
rapid movement he slightly scratched my 
hand, the blood flowed, and he continued: 
"Truly, it is red blood! Now sign!” 

TJie paper and the pen were in my hands. 

vir. 

DO not know, dear Chamisso, whether it 
was the tension of great emotion, the 
exhaustion of my physical powers, or the 
disturbing effect of the monster's presence, 
but just as I was about to sign I fell into 
a deep insensibility and lay for a long time 
in a deathlike stupor. When I awoke my 
companion was working over me and grum¬ 
bling. I lifted myself painfully from the 
ground and looked about. It was late in 
the evening. Music sounded from the 
ranger’s house, and guests were strolling 
through the paths. Some of these seated 
themselves on the bench which I had oc¬ 
cupied, and talked of the marriage of the 
rich Mr. Rascal with the daughter of the 
house. So it was an accomplished fact. 

I brushed the invisible cap from my head 
and hastened silently through the densest 
shade toward the entrance of the garden. 
But my invisible tormentor accompanied me, 
pursuing me with harsh words. 

“ So that is my thanks for caring for 
you all day, my fine gentleman with weak 
nerves! Very well, my obstinate friend, you 
may flee from me, but we are inseparable. 
You share my gold and I have your shadow, 
and that gives neither one any rest. Your 
shadow drags me after you until you take 
it back and I get rid of it. What you have 
failed to do now, you will be forced to do 
later; you cannot escape your fate.” 

In vain I fled; he pursued me with mock¬ 
ing words to the very door of my house. I 
scarcely recognized the place. No lights 
shone from the broken window, the doors 
were shut, and there was no sound of life. 
He laughed aloud. 

“ So it goes! But you will probably find 
your Bendel at home, so weary with his 
chase that he is not able to go out. So 
good night for the present. To our next 
meeting! ” 

In response to repeated rings, Bendel ap¬ 
peared with a light. When he recognized 
my voice he could hardly restrain his joy, 
and we fell weeping in each other’s arms. 
I found him much changed, weak and ill. 
My own hair had turned quite white. 

Bendel led me through the deserted rooms 
to an inner apartment, which had been 
spared. There he brought me food and 
drink, and he began his story. He had fol¬ 
lowed the gray man so far that he had lost 
me, and had sank to the ground with weari¬ 
ness. After he returned to the house the 
mob, urged by Rascal, had gathered, broken 
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the windows and destroyed all they could 
find. The servants had fled, and the police 
had given me twenty-four hours in which -to 
leave the place as a suspicious person. 
Rascal, it appeared, must have known my 
secret from the outset, and had at once pro¬ 
vided himself with a key to my strong box, 
with the contents of which he had laid the 
foundations of his wealth. 

All this Bendel told me with frequent 
tears, and then wept for joy to see me again, 
and to see me bearing my fate calmly. For 
to this frame of mind despair had given 

“ Bendel,” I said, “ you know my lot. This 
heavy punishment rests on me not without 
guilt on my part. You, an innocent man, 
shall no longer be involved in my fate. 
This night I shall ride forth alone; do you 
remain here. Keep what remains of the 
gold for yourself, and I shall keep the 
mempry of your faithful heart.” 

I remained deaf to his prayers and tears. 
He led out my horse; I pressed him once 
more to my breast, then sprang into the 
saddle, and, under cover of the night, rode 
away from the grave of my hopes, careless 
in what direction my horse should lead me, 
for henceforth I had no desire, no aim, no 
hope. 

VIII. 

(WAS soon joined by a foot-traveler, 
who was going in the same direction, 
and who soon began a sort of metaphysical 
monologue, for it could not be called a 
conversation. 

The lucidity of his exposition and his 
eloquence drew my attention from my own 
troubles, and the time passed so rapidly that 
dawn was upon us before I noticed it. I 
was startled, for the sun would soon ap¬ 
pear—there was no protection from the light 
in this open country—and I was not alone. I 
cast a glance at my companion, and was 
again startled, for he was no other than 
the man in gray! 

He smiled at my agitation, and continued; 
“Let our mutual advantage join us for a 
while; there is always time enough to 
separate. I see you grow pale at the sight 
of the'sun. I will lend you your shadow 
while we are together, and, on your part, 
you will endure my society. And let me 
serve you, as Bendel is not here. I am 
sorry you do not like me, but you can still 
make use of me. The devil is not as black 
as he is painted. Here, take your shadow 
for a time.” 

Against my will, I accepted his offer. He 
smilingly let my shadow fall on the ground, 
and it immediately took its place on the 
shadow of the horse I rode and trotted 
merrily along by my side. I gazed with 


greedy eyes and beating heart on my former 
shadow, which I was now forced to borrow 
from an enemy. 

The latter walked carelessly beside me, 
whistling. He was on foot, I on horse¬ 
back; the temptation was too great. With a 
sudden pull on the bridle, and digging both 
spurs into the horse's flanks, I dashed down 
a side-road. But I did not take the shadow 
with me; as soon as I turned it slipped from 
the horse and awaited its rightful owner on 
the main road. I was forced to turn back 
in confusion. The gray man unconcernedly 
finished his tune, laughed at me, readjusted 
my shadow, and informed me that it would 
stay by me only when I became its owner 
again by legitimate means. 

We continued our journey, and I could 
once more enjoy all the comforts of life, 
for I had a shadow, even though it was only 
a borrowed one. My strange companion 
gave himself out as my servant, and showed 
a wonderful skill and readiness in carrying 
out my wishes. But he never left my side, 
and I feared as much as I hated him. It 
was true, a rich man must have a shadow; 
and if I wished to resume my position, that 
was the only result possible. But one thing 
I resolved, that after sacrificing my love I 
would never sign over my soul to this 
creature for all the shadows in the world. 

We were once sitting near a cavern, and 
he was painting glowing pictures of what I 
might accomplish by means of my purse 
when I had once redeemed my shadow. At 
last I could no longer endure the struggle 
with temptation and began the decisive con- 

“ You seem to forget, sir, that though I 
have permitted you to accompany me, I 
retain my full liberty.” 

“ If you say so I will pack up.” I was 
silent, and he at once began to roll up my 
shadow. I turned pale, but spoke no word. 
He resumed: 

“ You hate me, I know; but why do you 
hate me? Is it because you tried to steal 
my bird’s nest? or because you meant to 
steal the shadow which I had entrusted to 
your sense of honor? I, on my side, do 
not hate you; it is only natural to me that 
you should try to use your wits and force 
against me. And I have no objections to 
your strict principles. Mine, indeed, are not 
so strict. But have I ever tried to get the 
better of you in one bargain? Have I ever 
attempted your life, as I might easily have 
done, to get possession of your soul ? ” 

I had nothing to say. 

“ It is clear that we must separate, and I 
must say that I am beginning to grow tired 
of you. And so I advise you once more, in 
order to be entirely relieved of my presence, 
to buy back your shadow. 
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I held out the purse. “At this price?” 

“ No.” 

“ Very well, then. I insisted on our part¬ 
ing. The world is large enough for hoth 
of us.” 

He smiled and answered: “I will go. 
But first I will instruct you how to summon 
me if you ever want me. You have only to 
shake the purse, and the jingle of the gold 
will bring me at once. But your shadow 
you will never get back, except on one con¬ 
dition.” 

Bygone days came back to me, and I 
asked him quickly: “Had you Mr. John's 
signature? ” 

He smiled: “ That was not at all neces¬ 

sary with so good a friend.” 

“ Where is he ? ” 

Hesitatingly, he put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out by the hair the pale, distorted 
form of Thomas John; and the blue corpse- 
lips moved: “ By the just judgment of God, 
I am judged; by the just judgment of God, 
I am condemned.” 

Beside myself with horror, I hurled the 
jingling purse into the opening of the bot¬ 
tomless cavern, and cried for the last time: 
“ Then I adjure you in God’s name, mon¬ 
ster, leave me and never let me see you 

He rose in grim silence and disappeared 
behind the rocks. 

IX. 

T HERE I sat without.a shadow and with¬ 
out money; but a heavy weight was 
lifted from my breast, and I was light¬ 
hearted. I lay down under the nearest tree 
and slept peacefully. When I awoke the 
sun was high in the heavens, but it was now 
in the east; I had slept all night. 

Finding a few gold pieces in my pocket, 
I decided not to return to the inn, but set out 
on a little-traveled road, leaving my desti¬ 
nation to fate. 

In the forest I met an old peasant, with 
whom I got into conversation. He answered 
my questions pleasantly, and we walked on 
together. Coming to an open place in the 
forest, I let him precede me, but in the 
midst of the sunny clearing he happened to 
look back and at once saw what was the 
matter with me. 

“How is this? You have no shadow!” 
“ Unfortunately,” I answered, “I have had 
a long and severe illness, through which I 
lost my hair, nails, and shadow. My hair 
came back white, my nails are very short, 
and my shadow will not grow at all.” 

“No shadow; that’s bad,” replied the old 
man, shaking his head. “ It must have been 
a bad illness.” But he did not resume the 
conversation, and as soon as a cross-road 
appeared he left me without a word. 


Bitter tears again coursed over my cheeks, 
and my good spirits were gone. Sadly I 
went on my way and thenceforth sought no 
man’s society. I shunned the light, and 
directed my steps toward a mine in the 
mountains, where I hoped to find work be¬ 
low ground to support life and to save me 
from my painful thoughts. 

A few rainy days helped me on my way, 
but at heavy cost to my boots, which had 
been made for “ Count Peter,” not for a 
tramp. I was almost barefooted, and my 
need was increasingly urgent. Market-day 
in a neighboring village provided the oppor¬ 
tunity. There I found a booth where both 
new and old boots were for sale. After 
long hesitation, I had to give up the idea of 
new boots, which were beyond my means, 
and contented myself with an old pair, which 
were still stout and in good condition. I 
put them on at once, and proceeded toward 
the north, thinking of the mine where I 
hoped to arrive that evening. 

I had not gone far when I saw that I 
must have wandered from the road while 
absorbed in thought. Looking about, I 
found myself in an ancient pine forest, ap¬ 
parently untouched by the ax. I went in a 
few steps and found myself in a plain of 
snow and ice, broken only by barren rocks. 
The air was very cold, and the forest had 
disappeared. A few more steps, and the 
silence of death was about me; the ice¬ 
field on which I stood stretched out farther 
than the eye could see. Over it rested a 
heavy fog, through which the sun glowed 
like blood on the horizon. 

The cold was rapidly becoming intoler¬ 
able; it alone forced me to go on. And 
presently I stood on the icy shore of an 
ocean, into which countless seals plunged 
at my approach. 

I followed the shore; rocks, land, forest 
again appeared, and in a few minutes the 
heat was stifling. All about were well 
cultivated rice-fields and mulberry-trees. 
Sitting down in the shade, I looked at my 
watch; it was not a quarter of an hour 
since I had left the market-place. I 
bit my tongue to discover whether I was 
awake, and closed my eyes to collect my 
thoughts. 

Strange nasal tones struck my ear; two 
unmistakable Chinese were passing me 
with a friendly but an unintelligible greet¬ 
ing. 

I stepped back; they disappeared, and I 
was in the midst of a forest-growth which 
I recognized as belonging to northern Asia. 
I took a single step toward one of the trees, 
and again everything was changed. Then I 
began to walk methodically forward, and the 
strangest succession of countries, meadows, 
mountains, deserts, unrolled before my as- 
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tonished gaze. There was no longer any 
doubt; I had on seven-league boots. 

X. 

N silent thanksgiving, I fell on my knees 

and shed tears of gratitude, for my 
future stood suddenly revealed to me. Shut 
out by my sin from human society, I was 
now to turn to nature, which I had always 
loved, to study and investigate. It was not 
a decision on my part. I have since then 
tried with stern, silent industry, to carry 
out the plan which at that moment pre¬ 
sented itself clear and complete to my soul. 
And my contentment has kept pace with the 
accomplishment of the design. 

Without delay, I prepared to take a hasty 
survey of the great field in which I was to 
labor. As I stood at the height of Tibet, the 
sun—which I had seen rising only a few 
hours before—was now sinking toward the 
horizon; but as I traversed Asia from east 
to west, I caught up with it, and came to 
Africa, where I wandered in every direction. 

As I gazed at the ancient pyramids and 
temples of Egypt, I perceived in the desert, 
not far from Thebes, the caves in which 
Christian hermits once made their homes. 
Suddenly it flashed on me that this was the 
place for my dwelling. I selected for my 
home one of the best hidden, which was 
roomy, comfortable, and protected from the 
jackals, and then proceeded on my journey. 

At the Pillars of Hercules I crossed to 
Europe, and, after visiting the south and the 
north, passed over from northern Asia to 
Greenland and America. Here I delayed 
until day dawned in eastern Asia, and re¬ 
suming my journey, followed the great 
mountain chain which stretches through 
both Americas. I stepped carefully from 
peak to peak, over flaming volcanos and 
snowy summits, reached St. Elias, and 
passed over Bering Strait to Asia. 

Following the western coast, I examined 
with special interest the islands which were 
accessible to me. But, to my despair, I 
found that my efforts to reach the South 
Sea and its islands would forever be un¬ 
availing, and so my great work was doomed 
from the beginning never to be more than a 
fragment. 

Sadly turning from the coast, I again 
penetrated into the interior of Asia, and 
proceeded, following the approaching dawn 
westward until I reached my chosen home 
at Thebes, which I had left the previous 
afternoon. 

As soon as it was light I took measures 
to provide for my needs. First, I needed 
something to curb the excessive powers of 
my boots, for I had already learned how 
inconvenient it was not to be able to shorten 
my steps in order to get to near-by objects 


without taking my boots off. A pair of 
slippers, drawn over the boots, accomplished 
the purpose, and afterward I always carried 
two pairs with me, because I often knocked 
them off without having time to pick them 
up when lions, hyenas, or human beings 
threatened. 

My watch was a satisfactory chronometer 
on my short journeys, but I needed, besides, 
a servant, some instruments, and books. To 
procure these I made some anxious trips to 
London and Paris, choosing times when I 
was protected by a thick fog. When all my 
money was exhausted I collected African 
ivory, which was easy for me to find, al¬ 
though I was obliged to select the smallest 
tusks, which were not beyond my powers 
of lifting. 

Soon I was provided with everything, and 
roved over the earth, measuring now its 
altitudes, now the temperatures of springs 
and of the atmosphere, now observing ani¬ 
mals, now studying plant life. The eggs of 
African, ostriches or of northern sea-birds 
and fruits, were my ordinary food. In place 
of my lost luxuries I had tobacco, and in¬ 
stead of human friendship, the love of a 
faithful poodle, which guarded my cave, and 
greeted me loyally on my return, showing 
me that even now I was not quite alone on 

XI. 

QNE more adventure was to take me 
back to the society of mankind. 

Once, while I was gathering mosses in 
the north of Europe, a polar bear suddenly 
appeared from behind a rock. Casting off 
my slippers, I tried to reach a neighboring 
island by stepping on an intervening rock, 
which rose midway in the water. I stepped 
firmly on the rock with one foot and with 
the other plunged into the sea, because, 
without my noticing it, one slipper still clung 
to my foot. 

With difficulty I rescued myself from the 
icy water, and as soon as I got to land 
hastened to the Siberian desert to dry my¬ 
self. But when I exposed myself to the 
burning sun my head was so affected that I 
staggered north again for relief. Desper¬ 
ately sick, I ran with uncertain steps from 
east to west, and from west to east; some¬ 
times in the night, sometimes in the day, 
now the summer, now the winter. I can¬ 
not tell how long I wandered thus. A burn¬ 
ing fever was in my veins, and, with terror, 
I felt my consciousness leaving me. In my 
unwary course, as ill-luck would have it, I 
trod on somebody’s foot. I must have hurt 
him, for I was pushed violently and fell to 
the ground. 

When I regained consciousness I was 
lying comfortably in a good bed, which 
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stood, with many others, in a large and 
pleasant hall. Somebody was sitting at my 
head. Other persons were going from bed 
to bed, and at last they came to mine and 
conversed about me. They called me 
“ Number Twelve,” and yet on the wall at 
my feet—it was not a dream—a black 
marble tablet bore, in great gold letters, my 

P6C6R 8CBL6MIB£. 

Under my name were two more lines, but 
I was too weak to read them, and closed my 
eyes. I heard voices reading something in 
which the name Peter Schlemihl occurred, 
and then a kind-looking man and a beauti¬ 
ful woman in black approached my bed. 
Their forms were not unfamiliar to me, 
yet I could not recognize them. 

After a time my strength returned. I 
was called Number Twelve, and Number 
Twelve passed for a Jew on account of his 
long beard; yet, he was cared for none the 
less kindly. That he had no shadow seemed 
to have passed unnoticed. I was assured 
that my boots, together with everything that 
had been found on me, were in safe keeping. 
The place where I lay sick was called the 
Schlemihl Hospital, and what was daily read 
concerning Peter Schlemihl was an exhorta¬ 
tion to pray for him, as the founder and 
benefactor of the hospital. 

The man with the pleasant face was Ben- 
del, the beautiful woman was Mina. 

For a long time I lay there in a happy sort 
of daze, then I resolved to keep my secret. 

I improved without my identity becoming 
known, and learned further that I was in 
Bendel’s native place, where he had founded 
this hospital in my name with the remain¬ 
der of my unblessed wealth, and that he 
himself was in charge of it. Mina was a 
widow, a criminal suit having cost Rascal 
his life, and Mina the last penny of her for¬ 
tune. Her parents were dead and she was 
devoted to the cause of mercy. 

On one occasion Bendel was talking with 
her at my bedside. “ Why, dear lady,” he 
asked, “do you so often expose yourself to 
the atmosphere of this place? Is it because 
your fate is so hard that you wish for 
death? ” 

“ No, Bendel, since my dream ended, I 
have neither desired nor feared death. I 
can now think cheerfully both of the past 
and of the future. Are not you, too, at 
peace and happy in thus serving your mas¬ 
ter and friend?” 

“ Yes, thank God. We have gone through 
strange experiences; we have drank good 
and evil from a full cup. Now is it empty; 
now we might almost believe that all that 

(The 


has passed was only a test, and that the real 
beginning is to come. We would not wish it 
hack, and yet, we are, on the whole, content 
to have lived through it. And I have a 
feeling that our old friend, also, is happier 
than in the past.” 

" I feel it, too,” answered Mina, and they 
passed on. 

This conversation made a deep impression 
on me, and 1 was in doubt whether to re¬ 
veal myself or depart unnoticed. At last my 
decision was reached. 1 called for paper 
and pencil, and wrote: 

“ Your old friend is happier than in the 
past; and if he is atoning, it is the atone¬ 
ment which brings forgiveness.” 

Then, feeling myself stronger, I wished 
to dress. I put on my clothes, slung my 
botanist’s case, in which I was glad still to 
find my northern lichens, over my shoulder, 
drew on my boots, laid the note in my bed, 
and as soon as the door opened I was well 
on my way toward Thebes. 

At home I found everything in order, and 
as soon as I recovered my full strength re¬ 
turned to my former occupations and mode 
of life, except that for a whole year I 
avoided the cold of the polar regions. 

And so, my dear Chamisso. I live to-day. 
My boots do not wear out: only my strength 
diminishes. But I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have used it constantly for 
one purpose and not fruitlessly. 

I have, as far as my boots permitted, 
gained a more intimate knowledge than any 
man before me of the earth, its form, its 
elevations, its temperature, its magnetic phe¬ 
nomena, and its life. I have set down the 
facts with the greatest exactness in a num¬ 
ber of works. My “ Flora of Both Hemi¬ 
spheres ” represents- only a great fragment of 
my system of Nature. In it I think I have 
not only, at a moderate estimate, increased 
the known species by more than a third, but 
have also accomplished something in regard 
to the geographical distribution of plant life. 
I have worked principally, of course, in 
those very lands which otherwise would 
have "remained unknown. 

I am now working industriously on my 
“ Fauna.” I have made arrangements to 
have my manuscripts deposited in the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin before my death. 

And you, my dear Chamisso, I have 
chosen to be the guardian of my strange his¬ 
tory, so that when I have disappeared from 
the earth it may perhaps teach some one a 
useful lesson. But do you. my friend, if 
you wish to live among men, give the first 
honor to the shadow, the second to money. 
But if you would live only for your better 
self, you are not in need of counsel, 
end.) 



WELL WORTH THE PRICE 
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THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY (1797—1839). 

1 _ . .. . . . . .. 



HL mistletoe hung in the castle hall. 

The holly branch shone on the old oak wall; 



And the baron’s retainers were blithe and gay. 

& 


And keeping their Christmas holiday. 
The baron beheld, with a father’s pride. 
His beautiful child, young Lovell’s bride; 

While she, with her bright eyes, seemed to be 
The star of the goodly company. 


“ I’m weary of dancing now,” she cried: 

“Here tarry a moment—I’ll hide—I’ll hide! 

And, Lovell, be sure thou’rt first to trace 
The clue to my secret lurking-place.” 

Away she ran—and her friends began 
Lach tower to search, and each nook to scan; 

And young Lovell cried, " Oh! where dost thou hide ? 
I’m lonely without thee, my own dear bride.” 


They sought her that night, and they sought her next day; 
And they sought her in vain, when a week passed away! 
In the highest—the lowest—the loneliest spot 
Young Lovell sought wildly—but found her not. 

And years flew by, and their grief at last 
Was told as a sorrowful tale long past; 

And when Lovell appeared, the children cried, 

“ 5ee! the old man weeps for his fairy bride.” 


gj; 


At length an oak chest, that had long Iain hid. 
Was found in the castle; they raised the lid ; 
And a skeleton form lay moldering there 
In the bridal wreath of that lady fair! 

Oh, sad was her fate! In sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest; 

It closed with a spring !—and, dreadful doom. 
The bride lay clasped in her living tomb! 


3§i 
















AMERICAS UNDISCOVERED JEWELS. 


VAST STORES OF DIAMONDS, RUBIES, AND OTHER 
GEMS, MAY STILL LAY HIDDEN IN UNITED STATES. 


M1E belief held by some Ameri- 
s that one of these days 
there will be discovered 

within the boundaries of 

the- United States a dia¬ 
mond-mine to rival Kim¬ 
berley is not altogether unfounded. Dia¬ 
monds have been found on American soil. 
So have many other varieties of precious 
stones. Yet, gem-mining in the * United 
States is in its infancy. As compared to 
the gigantic sums involved in gold-mines 
and coal-mines, our gem production, in 

fact, seems almost ridiculous. 

For example, the value of the precious 
stones produced in the United States in 
1908 was $415,063, a decrease of $56,237 from 
the value for 1907. These figures, which 
are in part furnished by the producers, and 
in part based on estimates from the quan¬ 
tity produced, are given by D. B. Sterrett, 
of the United States (geological Survey, in 
an advance chapter from “ Mineral Re¬ 

sources of the United States for 1908.” 

The general trade depression appears not 
to have affected the precious stones indus¬ 
try as much as might have been expected, 
and the production of certain gems, notably 
turquoise and variscite, was greatly in¬ 
creased over that for 1907. 

Turquoise and turquoise matrix formed 
the largest item in the list, the production 
being twenty-nine thousand five hundred 
and ninety pounds, with an estimated value 
of $147,950, from Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, and California. 

Tourmalin was the next largest item in 
point of value, the production being three 
thousand three hundred pounds, with an 
estimated value of $90,000, from California, 
Connecticut, and Maine. 


The third item in the list, sapphire, showed 
a great decrease from 1907, the production 
in 1908 having an estimated value of $58,- 
397, as against $229,800 in the earlier year. 
The greater part of the 1908 output came 
from a single mine in Fergus County, Mon¬ 
tana, but a small quantity was obtained in 
Morgan County, Missouri. 

The production of diamonds from Ar¬ 
kansas, though not a large item, is of'inter¬ 
est because this was the first locality in 
North America where diamonds were found 
in place. The first diamond was discovered 
August 1, 1906, about two and a half miles 
southeast of Murfreesboro, Pike County, in 
peridotite, an igneous rock. The produc¬ 
tion from this locality in 1907 had an esti¬ 
mated value of $2,800. In 1908 the produc¬ 
tion was three hundred and sixty-two stones, 
with an estimated value of $2,100. 

These almost trivial figures do not indi¬ 
cate any paucity of America’s natural re- 
sourctes. They merely indicate an amazing 
degree of undevelopment. 

Take, for example, the Montana sapphires. 
They are much more brilliant than the 
sapphires of Asia, and often show double 
colors under different lights. Because the 
sapphire is of a dark-blue color, the Mon¬ 
tana varieties have been accepted in the 
market only in small quantities. They are 
blue, green, yellow, purple, and white. 
When they are red they are called rubies, 
for the ruby and sapphire are almost identi¬ 
cal in composition. 

There is scarcely a gem known to the 
lapidary which has not been found in 
America. There are several gems which 
are almost peculiar to this country, and that 
should be better known for their intrinsic 
beauty. Among these are the golden 
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beryl of Connecticut fit is a brilliant yellow, 
full of life and sparkle) and the curious 
clilorastrolites and thomsonites of Lake Su¬ 
perior, which are useful as a green and 
mottled background in designs. 

Superior to the emerald in vivacity is the 
green hiddenite. It is among the lesser 
hut beautiful minerals found in this coun¬ 
try which lend themselves to the purposes 
of ornament. The tourmalin, which varies 
in color from jet-black to almost water- 
white, and includes pink, brown, blue, and 
almost every shade of green, is another 
stone of this class. These tourmalins are 
more appreciated abroad than they are at 
home. 

Neglecting Our Treasure. 

Sapphires and rubies come from Burma, 
diamonds from Africa, topaz from Japan 
and Brazil, and turquoise from Persia, and 
yet we remain seemingly indifferent to the 
gems that come from Maine and Connecti¬ 
cut. Collectors have known them for years 
and have prized them highly. Many of the 
crystals show two and even three colors, 
being red at one end and green at the other, 
or green without and a deep pink within. 
Of these tourmalins about two thousand 
dollars’ worth has been mined at Mount 
Mica) Maine, in a single year. 

As for opals, it is true that they have 
proved a bonanza down in New Mexico, 
where two localities are worked. One of 
these mines has been worked for centuries 
probably, as hundreds of stone hammers 
are found scattered about the place. The 
mining has been done by means of a shaft 
sunk seventy-five feet, at the bottom of 
which is a lode running nearly east and 
west. Thousands of stones were obtained 
during the last few years, many of them of 
fine blue color, quite equal to the best Per- 

A single stone has been sold for about 
four thousand dollars. The discoveries 
have proved especially valuable at a time 
when the Persian mines have almost ceased 
to yield. 

The stones from the Grant County mines 
are not an ideal turquoise blue, but are 
often slightly tinted with green. A heap 
of debris, fifty feet in height, and quanti¬ 
ties of small fragments of turquoise show 
that this locality, like the other, was ex¬ 
tensively worked by the aborigines. 

The use made of these stones by the na¬ 
tives is said to be partly religious. 

Opal-mining has also proved profitable at 
Whelan, Washington, where this gem was 
first found by a Yenkers jeweler in a heap 
of rock thrown out during the excavation 
for a well. These fine opals vary in size 


from half a pea to a lien's egg, the smaller 
ones being frequently of very rich colors.' 
The locality where they arc found is known 
as Gem City now, possibly from the fact 
that a settlement of twenty miners has 
been formed at the mine. 

Newspaper readers are occasionally re¬ 
galed with sensational reports regarding 
the shipment of all kinds of precious stones 
from Mexico. They are alleged to be 
veritable Kohinoors in value, and are de¬ 
scribed as the accumulations of some adven¬ 
turous spirits fleeing from the land of 
“ God and liberty.” It is a fact, however, 
that though many precious and semipre¬ 
cious stones are to be found in the moun¬ 
tains of Old Mexico, the opal is the only 
stone of value which is found in quantities. 

It is believed that the turquoise was 
mined by the Aztecs, to say nothing of the 
Indians, to whom it has been known for 
centuries. There has probably been no orna¬ 
mental stone so extensively imitated. Hun¬ 
dreds are worn to-day which are in reality 
glass, enamel, or composition which closely 
resembles the turquoise in color and ap¬ 
parent texture. These imitations do not 
fade, as the genuine stone often does. 

Topazes and sapphires are found in near¬ 
ly all the States of Mexico, while the ruby 
is found in the State of Durango and in 
the placers of Lower California. 

Emeralds and beryls are found in Teju- 
pilco, in Hidalgo and in Sierra Gorda, 
State of Guanajuato. 

Agates, onyx, and jasper abound in such 
profusion that they are not claimed as 
precious stones. 

Diamonds also have been found in the 
Sierra Madre Mountains of southern 
Mexico, near Tetela del Rio, in the shape 
of beads, with amethyst and rock crystal. 
Breaking these stones, the diamonds in the 
shape of octahedrons were discovered, 
similar to those found in the Indies and in 
Brazil. The weight of several was eight¬ 
een carats gross. 

How About Our Diamonds? 

As for diamonds in the United States 
proper, there are two theories as to how 
they got here. One is that they were 
brought down from Canada by the great 
glacial drift of ages ago; another is that 
they actually came from the sky. The lat¬ 
ter theory is expounded by no less an au¬ 
thority than the great Sir William Crookes. 
And he finds “ striking confirmation ” of 
this in Arizona. To quote the eminent 
scientist’s own words: 

“ Here, on a broad, open plain, over an 
area of about five miles in diameter, had 
been scattered one or two thousand masses 
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of metallic iron, the fragments varying in 
weight from half a ton to a fraction of an 
ounce. There was little doubt these masses 
formed part of a meteoric shower, although 
no record existed as to when the fall took 
place. Curiously enough, near the center, 
where most of the meteorites had been 
found, was a crater with raised edges, three- 
quarters of a mile in diameter and about 
six hundred feet' deep, bearing exactly the 
appearance which would be produced had 
a mighty mass of iron struck the ground 
and buried itself deep under the surface 
of the earth. 

“ Altogether, ten tons of this iron have 
been collected, and specimens of the Canon 
Diablo meteorite were in most collectors’ 
cabinets. An ardent mineralogist—the late 
Dr. Foote—cutting a section of this meteor¬ 
ite, found the tools were injured by some¬ 
thing vastly harder than metallic iron. He 
examined the specimen chemically, and soon 
after announced to the scientific world that 
the Canon Diablo meteorite contained black 
and transparent diamonds. 

“ This startling discovery was afterward 
verified by Professors Moissan and Friedel, 
and Moissan, working on one hundred and 
eighty-three kilograms of the Canon 


Diablo meteorite, found smooth black dia¬ 
monds and transparent diamonds in the 
form of octahedra with rounded edges, to¬ 
gether with green hexagonal crystals of 
carbon silicide. The presence of carbon 
silicide in the meteorite showed that it 
must, at some time, have experienced the 
temperature of the electric furnace. Since 
this revelation, the search for diamonds in 
meteorites has occupied the attention of 
chemists all over the world.” 

In view of the doubts expressed regard¬ 
ing the startling “ discovery ” alleged to 
have been made by Professors Moissan and 
Friedel, who manufactured diamonds by 
shrinking hot iron on carbon, Sir William 
Crookes adds his word of corroboration. 
He states positively that he has himself ex¬ 
tracted “ true diamonds ” from the Canon 
Diablo meteorites. This fact points to the 
possibility that the so-called “ volcanic 
pipes ” of diamond-mines are, in Sir Wil¬ 
liam’s words, “ simply holes bored in the 
solid earth by the impact of monstrous me¬ 
teors—the larger masses boring the holes, 
while the smaller masses, disintegrating in 
their fall, distributed diamonds broadcast.” 

Who knows but what Arizona, some day, 
will develop a new Kimberley? 


ODD FACTS ABOUT JEWELS. 


T HE most perfect production of the Gol- 
condan mines is what is now known as 
the Pitt diamond, which weighed, after sev¬ 
eral cuttings, one hundred and six carats. It 
was sold to the King of France in 1720 
for five hundred thousand dollars. 

The most beautiful stone ever known be¬ 
longed to the King of Cabul, and was 
called the Mountain of Light. It was of 
the size of an egg, of great brilliancy, and 
at one time was valued at one and a half 
billion dollars. 

The Brazilian mines were discovered in 
1728. From these a diamond was taken 
weighing one thousand six hundred and 
eighty carats, or fourteen ounces. It was 
sent to the court of Portugal, where it was 
valued at one billion dollars. Later, how¬ 
ever, more conservative and trustworthy 
judges set its value at two million dollars. 

The Raja of Mattan owns a diamond 
that weighs three hundred and sixty-seven 
carats. Many years ago the governor of 
Borneo wished to buy it, and offered in 
exchange five hundred thousand dollars, 
with two war vessels equipped with a num¬ 
ber of cannon and quantities of shot to 
boot. But the raja refused. 


The great diamond of the Emperor of 
Russia weighs one hundred and ninety- 
three carats. The Empress Catharine II 
offered for it about five hundred and twen¬ 
ty thousand eight hundred and thirty dol¬ 
lars, an annuity of five thousand dollars for 
life, but this was refused. It was after¬ 
ward presented to ' Catharine by Count Or- 
loff, who bought it for the first-named sum, 
without the annuity. It is now in the scep¬ 
ter of Russia. 

The Sanci diamond weighs one hundred 
and six carats. It was sent as a pledge to 
King Henry III by its owner, Sanci, a 
Frenchman. The servant in whose custody 
the gem was placed was attacked on the 
road by robbers, but managed to swallow 
the diamond before he was murdered. 
Sanci afterward found the body, cut open 
the stomach and recovered the diamond. 

One of the largest pearls in Europe is 
the property of the Russian Prince Yous- 
soupoff. It is pear-shaped and weighs five 
hundred and twenty-four grains. This 
pearl, in 1650, was purchased by Philip IV 
of Spain, for eighty thousand ducats, a 
sum equal to about seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 



CROCODILES ALONG THE NILE 


MOST PERFECT TYPE OF SILENT DESTRUCTION 
TO WHICH BOTH MAN AND BEAST ARE LIABLE, 


writers for the crocodile be- 
was the somewhat cryptic 

score eggs and lived for 
threescore years"; but from twenty to 
thirty is the common number of eggs found 
in a “ clutch,” according to an expert who 
deals with the subject in the London 
Times. In the reptile's easy code of ethics, 
however, its parental responsibilities end 
with the act of oviposition, for, having 
covered the eggs with a layer of sand, it 
leaves the sun to do the rest (whence 
doubtless Shakespeare’s “ your mud and the 
operation of your sun") and leaves it also 
to the ichneumon to do its worst. 

In some places it seems that water tor¬ 
toises, too, eat crocodiles’ eggs; but the 
ichneumon is the real desolator of crocodile 
homes, scratching up the nests and eating 
or breaking the entire “ sitting ” at a meal. 
Crocodiles’ eggs, however, • are absurdly 
small, a mother twenty feet long being con¬ 
tent with an egg no larger than that of a 
goose, and the newly hatched young, hardly 
more formidable than a common newt, are 
preyed upon by birds—which a little later 
the rapidly growing crocodile would like 
nothing better than to get within its reach 
—as well as doubtless by many other things, 
including old crocodiles themselves. 

The real horror of the members of the 
crocodile tribe lies in their usual noise¬ 
lessness. “ They swim with great silence, 
making scarcely even a ripple on the 
water,” says M. Du Chaillu, and the terror 
of the stealth of their approach is well 
conveyed in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “ Rip¬ 
ple Song: ” 

“Wait, ah! wait," the ripple saith; 

“ Maiden, wait, for I am Death 1 ” 

The first sight of an alligator or croco¬ 
dile, however large, sunning itself on a 
mudbank and pretending to be a stranded 
log, is usually disappointing. And if it is 
lying with its mouth open, as in the sun¬ 
shine they all love to do, it becomes almost 
absurd. 

But when you have come upon one un¬ 
expectedly with its head and forequarters 
out of the water, and have seen it slide 


noiselessly back until it disappears, and 
then, even while you still watch the place 
where it vanished, not a movement having 
so much as made the surface of the water 
quake, the hideous thing suddenly, still in 
complete silence, thrusts itself out upon the 
bank many yards away—it may be farther 
off or nearer to you—to lie a mere snag at 
the water’s edge, waiting for whatever may 
come within its reach, whether you or an¬ 
other, the dreadfulness of the thing is very 
chilling. 

Sir Samuel Baker tells of the cunning 
of crocodiles which advance at an animal 
without any concealment and then, as if 
in disgust at their failure, turn and swim 
away, still in sight, only at last to sink be¬ 
low the surface and returning, without a 
ripple to betray them, rise immediately 
below the quarry, which has by this time 
returned to drink in fancied security. 

By this trick he saw them again and 
again catch birds which settled on branches 
overhanging the water. 

The chief food of most members of the 
family, and probably the entire food of 
some, is fish; but now that we know that 
a full grown rhinoceros can be pulled into 
the water and killed by a crocodile we may 
believe that few living things do not at 
one time or another fall victims to them. 
“ Horses, oxen, buffaloes, boars, mules, and 
camels ” is a list which one writer gives of 
animals which are known to have been 
eaten by crocodiles in Egypt. 

In South America jaguars and tapirs 
have been seen being seized, pulled into 
deep water, and drowned; while as for 
man, consider the Mugger of Mugger 
Ghaui in Mr. Kipling’s gruesome tale, 
“ The Undertakers.” 

According to old writers the ichneumon, 
besides eating crocodiles’ eggs, would run 
into the full grown animal’s open mouth 
and so down its throat, whence, after 
reveling for a while amid Leviathan’s 
vitals, it ate its way out of the dead car¬ 
cass victoriously to daylight. The “ hydra,” 
it seems, did the same. But the dolphin’s 
method was the more artistic; for, being 
provided with a knife-eged dorsal fin, it 
swam underneath “ the encased crocodiles ” 
and sliced clean open the soft, unprotected 
parts below. 
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In real life, however, the large crocodilia 
have probably no enemy but man, and even 
man without modern firearms was nearly 
helpless against them. 

The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold; 
the spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. 

“ Canst thou draw out Leviathan with 
any hook ? ” asks the sacred writer. 

Herodotus says that in his day they 
could use a pig for bait. In India we know 
that they have been caught with goats, and 
M. Du Chaillu tells that in Africa the 
Anengue “ harpoon them with a rude 
jagged spear.” 

Diodorus, however, averred that . they 
could only be taken in iron nets, and the 
general belief that they were beyond the 
power of man to capture is reflected in the 
medal which Augustus struck to commem¬ 
orate his conquest of Egypt, with the cro¬ 


codile chained to a tree, and the proud 
legend, “ No one has bound me before.” 

If in Egypt they bound the crocodile at 
all, it seems to have been with garlands of 
flowers and chains of gold and gems, a 
proceeding which probably interested the 
crocodile only in so far as it offered a 
chance of a succulent garlander coming 
within reach. The promiscuous beatifica¬ 
tion, which was shared with such things 
as cats and beetles, was, after all, but an 
indifferent compliment, nor even so was it 
seemingly universal among the Egyptians. 

“ Those about Thebes and Lake Moeris 
consider them to be very sacred. . . . 
but the people who dwell about the city 
of Elephantina eat them.” Which fairly 
redressed the balance: but we must con¬ 
jecture that whether for worship or for 
the table, the crocodiles were caught while 
still very young. 



PRESENTS HAVE TO BE SENT OFF, SOMETIMES, 
MANY MONTHS BEFORE BLUEJACKETS GET THEM. 


O N every one of the great war-ships in 
the United States navy Christmas- is 
celebrated in lively manner. The big 
event of the day is the distribution of the 
Christmas presents, or rather the Christ¬ 
mas boxes, from relatives and friends 
at home. Very often Christmas overtakes 
one of our naval vessels away off in some 
out-of-the-way part of the world, thousands- 
of miles from home, and perhaps even thou¬ 
sands of miles away from people who speak 
our language, but this is not allowed to in¬ 
terfere with a rousing celebration of Christ¬ 
mas just as it would be celebrated were the 
sailor lads back home in the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

When a ship is stationed in some remote 
quarter of the globe quite a little time is, 
of course, required for Christmas presents 
to reach the bluejackets, and so the parents 
and other relatives who desire to send a 
gift to a lad serving “ before the mast ” 
pack and mail their presents a full month or 


more before Christmas. Sometimes war¬ 
ships are in such out of the way places that 
mail can reach them only occasionally, and 
then it may be necessary, if the presents are 
to be on hand for Christmas, to have them 
arrive some days before that time. This is 
not allowed to spoil the fun, however. Al¬ 
most every box of gifts bears a sign in 
large letters to the effect that it is not to be 
opened until Christmas Day, and as a rule 
the officer who has charge of the mail sim¬ 
ply holds these boxes in his floating post- 
office and does not distribute them until the 
holiday arrives. 

In all the European and American navies, 
the festival is kept of course with as much 
homelike cheer as possible. Extra dishes 
are prepared by the cooks, leave of absence 
is granted whenever possible, and minor 
offenders against discipline are pardoned. 
This period of good cheer commonly lasts 
from the night before Christmas until after 
New Year’s, and even until Twelfth Day. 



ENGLAND’S MANY ODD SURVIVALS. 


QUEER SUPERSTITIONS AND CELEBRATIONS STILL 
PERSEVERE IN MANY OF THE RURAL SECTIONS. 


queer local Christmas cus¬ 
toms still survive in Great 
Britain. The origin of 
most of them lies concealed 
away back in the Middle 
Ages, and a few are traced 
to the days of early Saxon occupation. 
Those briefly described in what follows by 
no means complete the list, but they give 
a fair idea of the curious forms of super¬ 
stition which still exist in many parts of 
rural England. 

At Cumnor, a village in Herefordshire, 
about one hundred and fifty miles from Lon¬ 
don, a harmless Christmas custom is still 
observed, the origin of which no man can 
trace. On Christmas morning, after attend¬ 
ing service in the parish church, all the 
villagers adjourn to the parson’s house and 
are there regaled with beer and bread and 
cheese. This is by no means a kindness on 
the vicar’s part. The usage is so old that 
now the parishioners claim the meal as a 
right, and the vicar is compelled to provide 
a certain quantity of the viands mentioned. 

He must have ready for his visitors when 
they arrive half a hundredweight of cheese, 
two bushels of flour made into loaves, and 
a certain quantity of malt made into two 
kinds of home-brewed beer. The villagers 
proceed straight from church to the vicarage 
and remain for about an hour, eating, drink¬ 
ing, and joking. 

If any of the viands are left over, these 
may not be taken away by the parishioners. 
They are kept at the vicarage until after the 
evening service, when they are distributed 
to the poor and needy who may come from 
the surrounding district. This is only an 
example of scores of picturesque customs 
which are observed in Britain. 

In the western counties of England and 
some parts of Wales, it is the regular 
practise to salute the apple-trees on Christ¬ 
mas morning. The inhabitants of a village 
turn out about seven o’clock, while it is 
yet dark, and gather at a rendezvous pre¬ 
viously decided upon. There they are 
joined by the parson of the village church, 
beadle, parish clerk and schoolmaster. 

A procession is then formed and marches 
around the adjacent district, visiting each 
large orchard in turn. On arriving at an 
orchard the people are received by the owner 



and admitted. Then they are conducted to 
one of the best trees in the plantation, which 
is considered a representative of all the 
others in the orchard, and around it they 
gather. The beadle, or another well-known 
man in the village, produces a large bottle 
of cider and sprinkles the tree with the 
beverage. Meanwhile all the other people 
remain silent and the officiating villager 
addresses the tree in a quaint fashion some¬ 
thing like this: 

“O tree! O tree! O tree! Bear fruit 
and flourish. Thy owner nourish. Give 
wealth and plenty.” 

The people repeat these words, and then, 
accompanied by the owner, the procession 
reforms and marches to another orchard, 
where a like ceremony is performed. It is 
supposed that every plantation treated in 
this way will be a fruitful source of income 
to its owner during the coming year. 

At Glastonbury, in Somerset, where the 
first Christian church is said to have been 
erected in a.d. 60, the people have a curious 
observance. Joseph of Arimathea, who 
buried the Savior after the Crucifixion, is 
declared by tradition to have visited Britain 
and brought with him the Holy Grail, or 
chalice, used at the Last Supper. He is 
said to have landed near Glastonbury, and 
on his journey thither from the coast he sat 
down to rest on a spot now known as 
Weary-at-Hill. 

Every Christmas Day this spot is visited 
by people who believe in the miraculous 
curative properties of its associations and of 
the famous Glastonbury thorn, which for¬ 
merly grew here. A stone slab still marks 
the spot. 

The story connected with the thorn is as 
follows: Joseph, when he sat down on the 
hill, fatigued with his journey, stuck his 
stick, a piece of hawthorn, into the ground. 
It immediately commenced to sprout, and 
so it was left there and became a holy 
relic. It is certain that for centuries a haw¬ 
thorn-tree did grow on the hill at the spot 
indicated, and many attempts were made to 
steal it, but the tree was too jealously 
guarded by the abbey authorities. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the hawthorn-tree still flourished on 
Weary - at - Hill, and, strange to relate, it 
bloomed at Christmas only. 
j6o 
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SIGHTS AND SIDELIGHTS OF THE THEATER-WORLD 
WHICH ARE NOW INTERESTING THE GREAT WHITE WAY. 


ciety”—both under the one roof, as it hap¬ 
pened, in two theaters side by side—the Cri¬ 
terion and the New York. And the next 
failure, “ An American Widow,” was on 
that same block, too, at the Hudson, just 
around the corner. I suppose you might 
call this play English, too, as it was writ¬ 
ten by Kellett. Chambers, who is a brother 
of Haddon. 

I hear that it was tried a season or two 
ago under the name of “ The Butterfly,” by 
Lillian Russell, who may be wearing weeds 
pretty soon for another widow, “ The 
Widow’s Might,” which I didn't take the 
trouble to go to see. It was produced at 
the Liberty a week after “ An American 
Widow ” came to town with Grace Filkins 
(who was very good, as was also the play, 
in my opinion and that of the critics) ; but 
the notices were bad for everything except 
Miss Russell’s gowns, and a day or two 





AT THE DICTATION OF “THE DOLLAR PRINCESS," DONALD BRIAN THUMPS OUT A 
LOVE-LETTER TO A SUPPOSED RIVAL. 
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dear,” Jack said to me the 
other day, “ I wish you 
would keep tabs on the 
storage warehouse for me.” 

And after he had ex¬ 
plained just what he meant, 
I almost felt as if he had asked me to be¬ 
come a funeral-director. For, in the world 
of actors, “ the storage warehouse ” means 
the tomb of hopes—in other words, the place 
where they keep the scenery and properties 
of plays that fail. Of course they keep 
them there on other occasions, too, but 
“ storage-warehouse ” always has an ugly 
sound to the profession. 

You see, plays began to fail so fast in 
September, making room for so many new 
ones, that Jack was afraid he wouldn't have 
time to look after both records. Already I 
have down two shows from England—“ The 
Flag Lieutenant ’’ and “ The Sins of So¬ 
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later a hurry-call was issued for rehearsals 
of “ Springtime,” the new piece for Mabel 
Taliaferro, whom we are all asked to call 
“ Nell ” now, in the Lotta fashion.. So I 
suppose this means that the Liberty will be 
turned over to her pretty soon, but I dare 
say Lillian Russell’s name is strong enough 
to side-track “ The Widow’s Might ” from 
the storage-warehouse to the road. 

The poor road 1 The only time it is sure 
of getting a really good play is when there 
is no star in it—plays like “ The Lion and 
the Mouse,” you know, and “ Paid in Full.” 

This season, it is the musical shows with¬ 
out stars that seem to be making the money. 
Take “ The Dollar Princess,” for instance. 


In that cast we have Donald Brian, Adri¬ 
enne Augarde, Valli Valli, and F. Pope 
Stamper, all simply splendid, even if the 
last three are not as well known here, 
being English, as is the boy from Boston, 
who seems to radiate good nature when he 
acts, from every pore. And I should think 
Mr. Stamper, who was here with Valli Valli 


last winter in “ Kitty Grey,” would be al¬ 
most as big a favorite. In “ The Dollar 
Princess ” he and Miss Augarde have a song 
the refrain of which lingers enchantingly in 
your ears long after they have ceased to 
sing it. Adrienne Augarde was here last 
year in “ Peggy Machree,” and is a charm¬ 
ing girl, who made her first hit at the Lon¬ 
don Daly’s. I heard Valli Valli over there 
the summer before last in “ The Waltz 

“ The Dollar Princess,” you must know, 
hails from Vienna, where it was evidently 
built closely after “ The Merry Widow,” for 
Donald Brian has almost exactly the same 
sort of things to do he had in that immortal 
work, and at one spot the 
music he sings is very, 
very similar. The two oth¬ 
er musical shows that are 
doing well without stars 
are also from the city on 
the Danube, “ The Love 
Cure ” and “ The Choco¬ 
late Soldier.” I think I 
like “ The Love Cure ” 
best of all. May be this 
is because it is the sim¬ 
plest of all three in plot, 
being almost like “ Ca¬ 
mille ” set to music again ; 
again, I say, for you 
know “Traviata” is the 
same story of the woman 
who tries to disgust her 
lover with her at the be¬ 
hest of his father. 

Fresh stories for operas 
seem to have given out all 
along the line, for “ The 
Chocolate Soldier ” is 
Bernard Shaw’s “ Arms 
and the Man,” and a ter¬ 
ribly clever theme it is, 
but awfully hard on the 
women, showing what 
fools they make of them¬ 
selves over a uniform. 
The Chocolate Soldier is 
Jack Gardner, whom I 
simply love to watch act, 
he has such a sort of 
dogged way of going 
about it, which just fits 
him for the Bernard 
Shaw military man, who 
is really a better Swiss hotel-keeper than he 
is any sort of soldier. 

But my greatest surprise was in 1 
Brooks Hunt, who failed last year in “ i 
geria,” and now, as the prima donna in t 
chocolate affair, turns out to have a sph 
did voice, and an acting-ability by no means 
to be despised. 
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If in things musical we are this year run¬ 
ning strongly to Austria, in the plays Charles 
Frohman provides, France is there with a 
great big F. He has already given us “ Ar- 
sene Lupin,” then he has listed “ Israel ” by 
the author of “ The Thief,” “ The Scandal,” 
and “ Chanticleer,” the Rostand play in 
which all the characters are birds. John 
Drew has appeared in “ Inconstant George,” 
also from the French. I can’t imagine that 
John Drew is very pleased at having to act 
in this sort of thing. As the Picture Man 
said to us the next day, “ The more I think 
about it the worse piffle it seems to me.” 

Now I know plays are not made with a 
view to one’s deciding the next morning 
whether they are good or bad, but with the 
sole aim of pleasing you while you are watch¬ 
ing them; and certainly there are many 
things that are pleasing in “ Inconstant 
George,” especially the dialogue. Usually a 
talky play is a bore, but in this case the talk 
is more enjoyable than the action, the latter 
being generally silly, making John Drew hop 
in and out of bed in his blue pajamas nearly 
a dozen times, and bringing Mary Boland, 
his really clever leading woman, up a lad¬ 
der to his window at four o’clock in the 
morning. 


Still another play from the French, which, 
to my mind is really more satisfying than 
this, is “ The Noble Spaniard,” adapted by 
W. Somerset Maugham, the Englishman 
who gave John Drew his “ Jack Straw ” last 
year. The Noble Spaniard is Robert Ede- 
son, and a splendid figure of the fire-eating 
duke in love he makes. Even though the 
play is a farce, there is really more back¬ 
bone to it than there is to “ Inconstant 
George,” whose hero is a veritable weather¬ 
cock, with whom it is hard to get up any 
sympathy. In “The Noble Spaniard,” on 
the other hand, you cannot help admiring 
the persistency of this Castilian lover, who 
does not know even the name of the lady to 
whom he has lost his heart. Her supposed 
husband is not a barrier to him, merely an 
impediment to be removed. Mr. Edeson has 
a fine company to help him make the play 
convincing. Rose Coghlan, her niece Ger¬ 
trude, and Ann Murdock, the Long Island 
girl who made her very first appearance at 
the Hudson last autumn and is already an 
established favorite. In “ The Noble Span¬ 
iard ” she has to sing a song in execrable 
fashion. You know the way and the song 
—one of those sentimental affairs which 
make up the parlor tricks of young women 
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of all periods, but more particularly of that 
Victorian era before the piano-player was 
invented to spare us the infliction of medioc¬ 
rity and absolve us from fibbing our appre¬ 
ciation of that which bores us to death. 

The loveliest play I have seen in a long 
while is “ The Fortune Hunter,” by Win- 
chell Smith, with John Barrymore as a near¬ 
star. He would be starring, you see, if the 
program read “ John Barrymore in ‘ The 
Fortune Hunter.’ ” But it is the other way 
around: “ The Fortune Hunter,” with John 
Barrymore. Any way, it is perfectly delight¬ 
ful entertainment; although, like so many 
of the plays of to-day, it is awfully hard on 
us poor women. Just because a young man 
doesn’t drink or smoke, dresses well, goes 
to church, and appears to be very studious, 
village girls are supposed to fall in love with 
him out of hand. All the same, I enjoyed 
watching the evolution of the plot immense¬ 
ly, and John Barrymore as the drug-store 
clerk who knew more about highballs than 
he did about soda-water, was one of the 
funniest things I ever saw. 

But there is pathos as well as comedy in 
the story, and more than once I had a lump 
in my throat. For you see, in the end, Nat 
Duncan deliberately turns his back on the 
money he had come to the village with the 
express purpose of marrying, and mates 
with the daughter of the poor inventor for 


whom he had done so much. And that is a 
touch of sure human nature. We all love 
the people for whom we do things more 
than we do those who do things for us. 
We oughtn’t to, but we do. 

All the men-types in the play are splen¬ 
didly acted; much better than the women, 
which is something I have been noting late¬ 
ly. I wonder if this is because men, as a 
rule, only go on the stage because it is 
born in them, or because they have shown a 
certain aptitude for the life, while girls be¬ 
come actresses because they covet the ap¬ 
plause and admiration, because they happen 
to be pretty, and so on. At any rate, just 
watch and see if you don’t see more bad 
actresses than you do poor actors. And 
yet, on the other hand, acting is the one pro¬ 
fession in which the woman can rank as 
high as the man. 

Speaking of good actors, I had a chat 
with one the other day who is really one of 
the cleverest among the younger men of the 
stage, and yet he never seems to arrive any¬ 
where. You see, he isn’t a pusher, doesn’t 
go about telling everybody how good he is, 
which, after all, is what the managers seem 
to expect nowadays of any player who is 
good for anything. I suppose this is be¬ 
cause the big bugs all do it, so the men who 
hire actors have come to look upon this self¬ 
puffery as a matter of course, and to have a 
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poor opinion of those players who aren't ad¬ 
dicted to it. But this particular actor’s 
grievance isn’t with the managers so much 
as with the stars. 

“You people in front,” he said to Jack 
and me one day, “ have no idea of the 
lengths to which the egotism of these people 
will'drive them. They not only want every¬ 
thing, but they want it all the time. Why, 
the manner in which they sacrifice the mean¬ 
ing of a whole play merely to suit their own 
convenience is something awful. Take ‘The 
Sunken Bell,’ for example. I was once 
playing with a certain star in that symbolic 
drama and had to stand by and see the en¬ 
tire point of the play sacrificed merely be¬ 
cause this was embodied in a long speech 
assigned to one of the minor characters and 
to which the star is supposed to listen pa¬ 
tiently. But solely because this would seem 
to give the subordinate the center of the 
stage and put the star in the passive voice 


for the moment, out comes the entire speech, 
and with it the explanation of what the 
whole play means. 

“ And here is what happened to me one 
night, right here in New York,” he went on. 
“ We were doing one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
two stars in the lead. I played a character 
which called in one place for quite an ad¬ 
dress to tnese two, which could not very 
well be omitted. And where do you sup¬ 
pose they insisted that I should stand, so 
that they' might have the center of the stage? 
Why, right at the side, with my back to the 
audience and one leg in the footlight-trough, 
so that they could be well down center.” 

But playwrights suffer from other sources 
than the actors. Jack and I went to see 
“ The Intruder ” on its second night. This, 
you know was written by young Thompson 
Buchanan, who made such a hit with his 
“Woman’s Way” last winter for Grace 
George. The criticisms hadn’t been particu- 



JOHN BARRYMORE, IN “THE FORTUNE-HUNTER," DOES SOME ORIGINAL STUNTS 
AT THE SODA-WATER FOUNTAIN. 
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larly favorable, and after the 
second act Jack and I were 
chatting with Mr. Buchanan in 
the lobby about this. He took 
it all in very good part, and 
seemed quite reconciled to the 
fact of not making a ten-strike 
with every play he put out, 
particularly as “ The Intruder," 
in its original form, had been 
produced a year or so pre¬ 
vious to “ A Woman’s Way.” 

While we were talking, up 
came a young actor, rushed 
up to Mr. Buchanan, wrung 
him heartily by the hand, and 
congratulated him most effu¬ 
sively on his new success, call¬ 
ing particular attention to the 
favorable newspaper notices. 
And poor Mr. Buchanan had 
to stand there and thank him, 
knowing that the fellow had 
only spoken in that way be¬ 
cause he felt that he ought to 
smooth things over. Surely, if 


, this \ 




i might pray to be deliv¬ 
ered from his friends. 

Speaking of critics, I am 
glad Jack has a natural liking 
for the theater, and didn’t go into the busi¬ 
ness with a “ mission ” or a chip on his 
shoulder, or the hope to elevate the stage. 
When you come to think over the matter 
carefully, you really can’t blame the man¬ 
agers for getting mad sometimes. Why, 
the other night at a musical comedy, I 
watched a certain row where the critic of a 
certain evening paper happened to be sit¬ 
ting in the center instead of on the end 
where they usually put them. Well, several 
times I noticed people on both sides of this 
man laughing heartily while he sat there 
with rigid face-muscles, for all the world 
like some island with a frowning cliff set 
down in the midst of a smiling sea. 

It is just as well, after all, that most of 
our comedians want to . play serious parts. 
Just think what Warfield’s success is re¬ 
sponsible for. Louis Mann is trying to do 
the comedy and pathos business, so is Fran¬ 
cis „ Wilson. De Wolf Hopper has given 
over singing, which is the first step along 
the same path, and Sam Bernard limits him¬ 
self to only one song in his new show, the 
piece I have already mentioned, which is 
called “ The Girl and the Wizard,” rather 
awkwardly, I think, and just as if it was 
the only title the managers could cal! to 
mind when it became absolutely necessary to 
have something for the posters. Really, they 
seem to spend more time this season on 



classifying the show and try¬ 
ing to call it something else 
than musical comedy than in 
selecting the name for the 
thing itself. For instance, “ A 
Musical Romance of Stage- 
land ’’ is a far prettier name 
than “ The Love Cure,” which, 
somehow, suggests hospitals. 
It’s rather odd, though, isn’t 
it, that “ The Love Cure ” 
should be playing just across 
the street from “ Is Matrimony 
a Failure?” so that the two 
names face each other? 

But to go back to “ The 
Girl and the Wizard, ” its sub¬ 
title is “A Romance of the 
Austrian Tyrol,” and it is cer¬ 
tainly a relief to have a piece 
of the musical type laid else¬ 
where than in Morocco, Per¬ 
sia, London, or New York. 
Some of it is very good in¬ 
deed, and other parts made 
me very tired. I think I ob¬ 
ject -to the musical show with 
a star. As I have said, we 
have had so many good ones 
lately without this adjunct. 

You see, stars want the 
earth, as they say, and hug the center of 
the stage so much that if only they are en¬ 
couraged by a very slim minority in the 
house, they will draw out their scenes until 
you are sick to death of them. I, for one, 
don’t find Mr. Bernard’s German accent 
funny. I was hoping this time we were go¬ 
ing to get along without it. but I suppose it 
is a sort of trademark with him. Besides, 
he is an East Sider, you know, and perhaps 
can’t talk any different. Kitty Gordon, the 
leading woman from London, with the near 
Leslie Carter hair, is very good. She 
seemed to have real flesh and blood to her, 
and you never caught her posing for the 
benefit of the Johnnies down front as, I am 
sorry to say, so many of our American 
actresses in this line do. 

If any of you girls must set up a mati¬ 
nee idol, I can think of no more appealing 
figure for the pedestal than William Ro¬ 
selle, who was in “ The Ringmaster ” a 
while ago, and now appears songless as 
Sam Bernard’s nephew in “The Girl and 
the Wizard.” He is that rare type among 
blond men—a really manly appearing man 
with yellow hair. I think he is quite the 
best-looking actor now on the New York 
stage. If you don’t believe me, go to the 
Casino and see for yourselves. There will 
be plenty of time; for, according to the 
number of speculators crowding around the 
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doors, it looks as if “ The Girl and the 
Wizard ” would run almost as long as “ Ha¬ 
vana ” did. There is nothing of the namby- 
pamby about Mr. Roselle’s acting. He just 
seems perfectly natural on the stage, and I 
never caught him posing once. Jack tells 
me he was in “ Brown of Harvard,” and 
with Ada Rehan just before she gave up 
the stage. 


we have had since “ David Harum.” I 
never read the book, but I know it’s a ter¬ 
ribly long one, and yet the play Charlotte 
Thompson has made out of it contains only 
nine characters, which shows what a lot of 
stuff she must have left out. 

I can’t remember when I have seen Miss 
Anglin in a part that suited her so well. 
And she is one of my favorite actresses. 



THIS REPRESENTS THE AVERAGE STAR'S IDEA AS TO HIS OWN SIZE IN COM¬ 
PARISON WITH THE REST OF THE COMPANY. 


Well, I have just seen Margaret Anglin in 
“The Awakening of Helena Richie,” and I 
didn’t cry my eyes out. But, then, I never 
do cry at the theater over the hard times 
the heroines have; only when people are 
reconciled after long estrangements and 
fall into each other’s arms in a fashion 
they never thought to do again. And this 
couldn’t occur in “Helena Richie” because 
Helena gives up her lover and has only the 
small boy David left to console her. , To 
my mind, this is the best dramatized novel 


But in “Helena Richie” I liked her as much 
for what she didn’t do as for what she did. 
She didn’t weep all over the place, and 
didn’t try to tear passion to tatters even 
when she had a good chance. In one place, 
where most actresses would eagerly have 
seized the opportunity to seesaw their 
voices up and down with emotion. Miss 
Anglin simply spoke very fast and got the 
same effect in a good deal less hackneyed a 
way. She is one of those refreshing play¬ 
ers who doesn’t take herself seriously off 
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the stage. Most actresses in her line would 
go about pretending that they were strong 
on emotion at any and every opportunity, 
but she makes no bones about telling you 
that she only pumps this up at will. 

I remember her relating for Jack, once, 
that she could bring tears into her eyes 
simply by looking at the dish of ice-cream 
brought on at dinner, and saying: “You 
poor plate of cream. I am so sorry for 
you because I am going to eat you.” 

Well, Jack printed it, and Miss Anglin 
told us a year later that she was nearly all 
broken up on the stage one night while play¬ 
ing in a Western city by overhearing a man 
in the front row whispering to his neighbor 
the words, “ You poor plate of ice¬ 
cream.” You see, she knew he had 
read the anecdote about her, and was 
telling it just as she was going through 
one of her big scenes. It was disconcerting. 

“The Intruder,” I told you about a little 
way back, ran only ten nights, and was then 
put away in the awful storage warehouse the 
theatrical people all dread so much. The 
funny part of it was that the actor who 
came up to Mr. Buchanan and congratulated 
him on the success he claimed he had made, 
got a job in the very play that 
took the place of “The Intruder” 
at this same Bijou Theater. This 
was “ The Master Key.” It was 
written by Cosmo Hamilton, and I think 
Mr. Brady bought it when he was in Lon¬ 
don last summer. Never¬ 
theless, the scene is laid in 
America. May be that is 
what made it seem so queer 
in spots. They probably 
shifted the whole thing to 
this country after it was fin¬ 
ished. Any way, there was 
a Lady Wilding in it trying 
to marry her daughter off 
to a wealthy American. 

That at least is refreshing 
from the everlasting other 
way round in our plays and 
stories of having the’ Ameri¬ 
can parents crazy to win an 
English earl for their girls, 
or a European lordling com¬ 
ing over here to get a wife 
with money. And still an¬ 
other novelty about this 
episode in “ The Master 
Key ” was the fact that 
Stella Wilding married for 
love after all. 

While “ The 
was heading 
moth-balls 

“The Master Key” (under 


the same management), was playing in 
Philadelphia, where one of the papers, 
speaking later about its being hurried to 
New York to replace a failure, said: “If 
‘ The Master Key ’ is an improvement on 
' The Intruder,’ the latter must have been a 
pretty bad show.” Jack says “ The Master 
Key ” doesn’t hold water; won’t bear ana¬ 
lyzing. It’s all about labor and capital. 
There is a strike in a big foundry and the 
proprietor’s son, whose father has lately 
died, comes down to look into things and 
resolves to go out and live among the men 
in disguise and try to find out their side of 
the case. Of course he falls in love with a 
pretty girl, and of course she is a school¬ 
teacher. Authors invariably make them 
school-teachers in cases like this, so that 
it will seem reasonable they will know 
enough to match up with scions of 
wealth who are experts in ordering high¬ 
balls, cheering on their college football 
team, and other like accomplishments of 
wealth and position. 

Well, as soon as she finds out that he is 
really somebody else, she sends him away 
from her without a chance at any explana¬ 
tion, for you see it is only half past ten, and 
there must be something saved up to happen 
in the fourth act. 

Of course he gets her by eleven o’clock, 
and while your curiosity is excited to find 
out just how, you are almost ashamed to 
admit the fact. Maybe this 
is the reason the play lasted 
only a week in New York. 
Orrin Johnson, who tried to 
be a singer in “ The Gay 
Hussars,” did as well as 
could be expected with the 
unconvincing hero, and 
c e s Ring talked and 
looked more like her 
sister Blanche than 
as the pretty 
school-teacher. Never in 
life have I seen so 
much kissing and hugging 
any one play as in this 
“ Master Key.” 

“ The White Sister ” goes 
to the other extreme, as 
there is not a kiss in it from 
beginning to end, except the 
one pressure of her lips 
Viola Allen gives to William 
Farnum’s hand after she 
has persuaded him to tear 
up the appeal to the Pope 
annul her vows. Miss 
thoroughly charm- 
the nun. This is the 
f part she simply loves 
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to play. And I am not certain 
that she does not enjoy the 
whole thing more than the au¬ 
dience does, for there is no 
denying the fact that the affair 
is harrowing to one’s feelings. 
And why should people be ex¬ 
pected to pay two dollars a 
seat to be made uncomfortable 
even if the woes they see are 
not only those of other folks, 
but fictitious ones at that? 

The plot is changed quite a 
little from that of Marion 
Crawford’s novel, the last one 
he wrote before his death, you 
remember. Usually managers 
like to have their plays end 
happily; but, in this case, al¬ 
though the story left the char¬ 
acters with a prospect of 
happiness, the play makes the 
man die. I believe that it was 
Miss Allen who insisted on 
this. It is contrived rather 
prettily, I must admit, but the 
piece, from the very slim na¬ 
ture of it, certainly needs all 
the drawing powers of the well- 
known people in the cast. 

For there is James O’Neill, 
for years a star on his own ac¬ 
count in “ Monte Cristo,” and 
who appears now as the Italian 
prelate Saracinesca, although, 


certainly there are some splendid thrills in 
the thing, a good many laughs; and, al¬ 
though I went prepared not to like it, as the 
piece was all about newspapers and I had 
been told this sort of drama always failed, 
I was very much pleased with it as the 
action went along. This, too, in spite of 
the fact that it is another of those muck¬ 
raking plays we are growing so sick of. 

Well, the curtain rose on the last act, and 
in ten minutes the hero had got himself in 
a frightful snarl. How was he going to 
unravel a tangle that involved several peo¬ 
ple besides himself? You were fairly tilting 
on the edge of your seat with eagerness to 
find out, particularly after he takes the bit 
in his teeth and decides to print an article, 
his chief, the owner of the paper, has for¬ 
bidden him to publish. And then, what do 
you suppose happens ? Pouf 1 the lights go 
out, there is a pistol-shot, the curtain comes 
down, and on it appears a stereopticon 
legend stating that Wheeler Brand (the hero 
in question), tired of a life of prostitution, 
has killed himself. 

Why, I almost felt as if somebody had 
slapped me in the face. And think of the 


more easily fancy him a priest of the Irish 
persuasion. Another man in the company 
with a brogue nearly as thick as his back 
hair is William Farnum, so long seen as 
Ben-Hur. He is the lover returned to life 
after poor Angela, mourning him as dead, 
has gone into the convent. I am sure, in 
her place, I should greatly prefer Richie 
Ling, some time of comic-opera fame, who 
really made a most engaging Italian officer 
as Lieutenant Basili. 

Minna Gale, who enacts the villainess as 
Countess Chiaromonte, is another ex-star, 
having toured in Shakespeare as Minna Gale 
Haynes soon after she gave up being lead¬ 
ing woman for Edwin Booth. I see that 
Miss Gale’s name is printed in a size smaller 
type in the newspapers than O’Neill’s and 
Farnum’s. I think she is far better than 
either. 

Did you ever see a play all fall to pieces 
at eleven o’clock, just as it was ending? 
Well that, in my opinion, is what " The 
Fourth Estate ” did, and yet I see the man¬ 
agers are advertising it in big type as “the 
biggest success ever produced in New York 
City.” Jack and I went the first night, and 
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people who had 
paid to go to a 
show whose 
author was 
supposed to 
clear things up 
after he had 
muddled them, 
and then, at 
the last min¬ 
ute, balked at 
the job! 


play. Charlie 


W a 1 d r 


whom we used to know in the old days 
when he was leading juvenile of the Mur¬ 
ray Hill stock, was even better than he was 
in “The Warrens of Virginia." And an¬ 
other recruit from the Belasco forces 
showed you what good acting really is— 
Charles Stevenson, the king in “ Du Barry.” 
Then there was delightful Alice Fischer, 
playing again in the same theater where 
she had once starred as Mrs. Jack. Tom 
Hadaway, of the old Augustin Daly musical 
comedy nights, was excellent as her son, 
with a rich father and so little brains that 
when asked what his class at college was he 
was obliged to answer, “1909-1910-1911.” 
This Hadaway, by the bye, is a most versa¬ 
tile chap. Jack tells me, being equally good 
as an old man or a very young one. His 
grandfather of the same name, was a fa¬ 
mous actor of the old school. 

Then “ The Fourth Estate ” brought for¬ 
ward in New York again young Argyle 
Campbell, who was such a fine boy as Billy 
Wiggs in the original “Cabbage Patch,” 
which he played last year on the other side 
of the world in Australia and New Zealand. 
Then there was Pauline Frederick with 
gowns of bewildering hue and cut, and 
showing that marriage has not diminished 
her ability to 
do good act¬ 
ing. But when 


WILLIAM RO- 

OCCUPANT FOR 
THE MATIN £b 

PEDESTAL. 




FLORA PARKER. 


the composing- 
stone in the 
grimy sliop clad 
in the beauti¬ 
ful white frock 
and showed not 
a trace of ink 
on it afterward, 

Jack whispered 
to me that here 

in that wonder¬ 
fully realistic 
e that 
1 ’ t a bit 
the real 

thing. Printer’s ink has quite a reputation. 

Well, two nights after “ The Fourth Es¬ 
tate ” we took in another muck-raking play, 
“ A Citizen’s Home,” by a new man. I 
don’t think, from the reception this piece 
got, he will ever become an old hand in the 
business. The play, is a weak dilution of 
“ The Music Master,” on the one hand, and 
“ The Man Who Stood Still ” on the other. 
It was fairly interesting in spots; but, like 
most purpose plays, terribly untrue to life. 
Characters did the things not that they would 
naturally do, but simply because the author 
wanted to prove a point by their doing 
them. Goodness, it is hard enough to get 
people to go to church for nothing and be 
preached to, so I don’t see how you can ex¬ 
pect them to pay to get the same dose at 
the theater! 

Here’s some splendid news: a play that 
does people good without ever once preach¬ 
ing or muck-raking has scored one of the 
few big hits of the season. I mean “ The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” by Je¬ 
rome K. Jerome, with the finest Hamlet I 
have ever seen, J. Forbes-Robertson, as its 
star. I say “star,” but he really isn't this 
in the Times Square acceptance of the term, 
which seems to imply somebody who gets 
his name into big type because he or she has 
either a big voice, cute looks, or a rich 
backer. In the Jerome play Mr. Robertson 
has really less to say than almost any other 
person in the cast of twelve, but it is the 
way he does things that counts. 

You know he is a lodger in a London 
boarding-house, which latter is filled with 
people of varying degrees 
of disagreeableness, who 
are turned by the new 
boarder’s influence into 
people who are not only 
happier themselves, but 
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who think of the good of others where for¬ 
merly they “ knocked ” constantly. And yet, 
not one of them becomes a prig or a saint, 
in the sneering sense of the term; and, as 
I have said, never does the magician who 
accomplishes this transformation lecture or 
try by direct word to swerve the other from 
his evil ways. No, it is all done by his 
finding the one good trait in the man or 
woman and complimenting the other on the 
possession of it to that extent that the Cad, 
for instance, of the prologue, becomes in 
the epilogue, An Entertaining Person simply 
because Mr. Robertson began by remarking 


know the story from which it was taken was 
written a long while before Mr. Kennedy's 
play was produced. The atmosphere of the 
other play seemed remote; this one comes 
straight home to every one of us, and Mr. 
Robertson’s quiet method of acting is a real 

Jack and I know him, and we both spoke 
of the coincidence in the fact that in his 
private life he appears to be very much the 
same sort of person as the character with 
the irradiating influence set forth in the 
play. When we saw him in London last 
summer he told us that he wasn’t at all cer- 



A ROW OF FACES AT MUSICAL COMEDY. FIND THE CRITIC. 


of his strumming on the piano that he 
played well. 

You can imagine, then, how a quiet play 
of this sort becomes alive with action of an 
entirely novel sort as you watch for the 
cleansing process applied to each of the 
eleven other people, from the landlady, mean 
and stingy, to the slavey (played by Mr. 
Robertson’s wife, Gertrude Elliott, id Lon¬ 
don), set down as A Sloven at the outset 
and who receives the benediction of the 
goodly visitor just before he moves on, leav¬ 
ing a ray of light streaming over the door¬ 
way as a reminder of his passing that way. 

“ Well,” I said to Jack, as we came away, 
“ I defy any one to see a play like this with¬ 
out wanting to be better after it. And did 
you notice that young man who went out 
between the acts from the middle of our 
row, came back in the opposite direction so 
as not to disturb the same people twice? If 
this had been any other sort of piece, I 
don’t believe he would ever have thought 
so far ahead as that.” 

Although a good deal was said about the 
similarity beforehand, I didn't find “ The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back ” in the 
least like “ The Servant in the House.” You 


tain of “ The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back ” making a hit in New York. In fact, he 
had been much surprisecf himself over the 
fact that it had run six months in London. 

I shall be much surprised if “ On the 
Eve ” lasts the season out. This is a play 
of Russian life, its author, Dr. Louis Kampf. 
I happen to know was trying to place with 
Belasco something like three years ago. 
Now it turns up under Henry B. Harris, 
and with Martha Morton’s name down as 
the author in one line, and underneath 
“ from the German of Leopold Kampf.” 
But my, how the critics did go for poor 
Martha in what she did to the play! You 
see, some of them had either seen it abroad 
or read it in the original, and in proportion 
as they praised the new actress, Hedwig 
Reicher, who has been playing in New York 
in German at the Irving Place Theater, they 
roasted the dramatist. 

Miss Reicher. as I suppose we must call 
her now, is certainly fine. She has such a 
rich, full voice, is very pretty, and her 
figure is just tall enough to be command¬ 
ing without making her too large for the 
ordinary-sized man as a lover. But the play T 
reminded me of a jig-saw puzzle that some- 
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THE FUNNY SHOE-SHOP SCENE ENACTED BY 
HARRY FISHER AND GEORGE MONROE IN 
“THE MIDNIGHT SONS"—A SUMMER 
SHOW WHICH STILL LINGERS 
ON BROADWAY. 

body had spilled and somebody else had 
put together wrong. You were all the time 
being dissatisfied With the way the pieces 
had been dovetailed, and wanted to see parts 
of the story the playwright either couldn’t 
show or wouldn’t show you. Anyway, it’s 
the sort of play that belongs ten or fifteen 
years back., 

After all, I don’t believe people care as 
much for fine acting nowadays as they do 
to see any interesting story unfolded on the 
stage. The acting, in a way, stops the 
action. It does, that is, if any of the play¬ 
ers have any long speeches to get off, and 
you know there arc some stars who think 
they get no opportunity at all unless they 
have at least one speech that takes nearly 
three minutes to deliver. 

That is the beauty of Forbes-Robcrtson. 
He doesn’t have to resort to these old de¬ 
vices to show us that he is a fine actor. We 
are convinced of this by the way he uses 
his eyes, his arms, his voice in just the ordi¬ 
nary tones and gestures. And yet, there are 
still people who think they are not seeing 
acting unless the players mouth, and rant, 
and roll their eyes to heaven. I have just 
met one of these in the shape of a man 
who was bored to death by “ The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back.” 

What’s that old saying—after something 
or other the deluge? Well, after “The 
Witching Hour ” Augustus Thomas gives 
us “The Harvest Moon,” and before the 
evening was half over I not only felt that 
1 had been sitting in the theater a week, but 


I am positive if words were liquid we should 
all have been drenched through and through 
with them. For of all talky pieces, this last 
one by the author of those splendid plays, 
“ Alabama,” “ Arizona,” “ The Earl of Paw¬ 
tucket,” and “The Witching Hour,” would 
easily win the blue ribbon at any talk-fest. 
And the worst of it is that you don’t care a 
button for the subject on which all ten char¬ 
acters are chattering. 

Dora Fullerton, daughter of a Harvard 
professor, wants to go on the stage. Her 
family are opposed to it, especially her Aunt 
Cornelia, who is forever reminding the girl 
in most unpleasant fashion that she is ex¬ 
actly like her mother, who died before the 
child could remember her. The whole four 
acts revolve about this one thing, and as 
Adelaide Nowak, who plays Dora, isn’t in 
the least attractive except when she laughs, 
and she is in the dumps most of the piece, 
I for one didn't in the least care what be¬ 
came of her. Matters are somewhat com¬ 
plicated by the fact that she is in love with 
a Mr. Holcomb, who wrote the play in 
which she wants to appear, but at the dress 
rehearsal she quarrels with him because he 
says she does a scene vulgarly, and then re¬ 
fuses to marry him because she finally de¬ 
cides that he was right, that she has 
inherited from her dead mother unrefine¬ 
ment of heart, and so is not good enough 
for this Holcomb, who was once an actor, 
he tells us, merely in order to learn the 
technique of the stage. 

She is brought around all right in the end 
by a M. Vavin, a Frenchman, who ap¬ 
pears to be a sort of Victorien Sardou. and 
with whom she had been sent to study in 
Paris. He turns out to be her father, her 
mother having been divorced from the Har¬ 
vard professor. She married this French¬ 
man a year later, although nobody knew it. 
All Aunt Cornelia knows about the thing is 
that Dora was born two years after her 
mother left the professor, and this she re¬ 
veals to Dora one night, as the girl is sing¬ 
ing for joy, having just told Holcomb, in 
the light of the harvest moon, that she loves 
him after all. Aunt Cornelia, you may con¬ 
clude, is a most uncomfortable person to 
live with; but, for the matter of that, I 
don’t believe there is a single soul in the 
whole outfit of ten I should care to intro¬ 
duce to any of my friends. 

Just like “ The Witching Hour,” the play 
was made out of a one-act sketch Mr. 
Thomas did for the Lambs’ Club, where it 
was a great hit. This is now the third act 
in “ The Harvest Moon,” and was certain¬ 
ly most entertaining. The funny part of it 
is, though, that it has really nothing to do 
with the plot of the play, and could easily 
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be left out. In that case, of course, 1 we 
should lose a most interesting illustration 
of the effect of colors on emotions, and a 
very enjoyable rehearsal scene, with inter¬ 
ruptions from M. Vavin, telling the two 
lovers just when to smile, show their teeth, 

Three of the players in “ The Harvest 
Moon ” were also in the original company 
of “ The Witching Hour,” Jack’s scrap¬ 
book tells me—Miss Nowak, who was Viola 
Campbell; Jennie A. Eustace, now Mrs. 


to see. You know he always nowadays ex¬ 
ploits some theory in his plays. You re¬ 
member in ‘ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots ’ it 
was something about the influence a blow 
on the head has on a man’s subsequent con¬ 
duct. In ‘ The Witching Hour ’ he let him¬ 
self loose on telepathy, and now he runs 
riot on mental suggestion. The constant 
drumming into Dora's eai“s by her Aunt 
Cornelia that she was like her mother would 
have made her so had M. Vavin not inter¬ 
fered and married her off to Mr. Holcomb.” 



Winthrop, something of a parvenu, then 
Clay Whipple's weeping mother; and George 
Nash, as Frank Hardmuth, the district at¬ 
torney in the “ Hour,” and who has cov¬ 
ered himself with glory and good notices 
for his work as M. Vavin in the “ Moon.” 

“ Why did Mr. Thomas write a play like 
this?” I asked Jack as we came away. 

“ Because,” replied my husband, “ he is a 
big enough man now to write what he wants 
to write, not always what the public likes 


“ Poor Mr. Holcomb," I murmured. " r 
am sorry for him with a wife like that. 
But why,” I persisted, “ when Mr. Thomas 
makes M. Vavin get off so many good 
recipes for play-building, such as having it 
mostly action and little talk, didn’t he take 
some of his own advice?” 

“Ah,” replied Jack, “didn’t I just tell 
you that Mr. Thomas has now got so far 
along in the game that he can afford to 
write plays to carry his fads?” 
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FACTS ON WEALTH, WASTE, AND CONSERVATION 
NOW ATTRACTING ATTENTION IN WASHINGTON. 


"MIE total land area of continen¬ 
tal United States is 1,900,- 
1.000 acres. Of this but 
little more than two-fifths 
in farms, and less than 
e-half of the farm-area 
is improved and made a source of crop pro¬ 
duction. 

In the United States there are nearly 
6,000,000 farms; they average 146 acres 
each. The value of the farms is nearly one- 
fourth the wealth of the United States. 

There are more than 300,000,000 acres of 
public grazing land in the United States. 

The number of Americans engaged in 
agricultural pursuits is more than 10,000,000. 

We grow one-fifth of the world’s wheat 
crop, three-fifths of its cotton crop, and 
four-fifths of its corn crop. 

The census of 1900 showed $137,000,000 
worth of poultry in this country, which pro¬ 
duced 293,000,000 dozen eggs. 

The known supply of petroleum is esti¬ 
mated at 15,000,000,000 to 20,000,000,000 bar¬ 
rels. It cannot be expected that the supply 
will last beyond the middle of the present 
century. 

The known natural-gas fields aggregate 
an area of 9,000 square miles, distributed 
through twenty-two States. Of the total 
yield from these fields, 400,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, valued at $62,000,000, were utilized, 
while an equal quantity was allowed to es¬ 
cape into the air. 

The daily waste of natural gas—the most 
perfect known fuel—is over 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet, or enough to supply every city in 
the United States of over 100,000 popula- 


Phosphate-rock, used for fertilizer, rep¬ 
resents the slow accumulation of organic 
matter during past ages. In most countries 
it is scrupulously preserved; in this coun¬ 
try it is extensively exported. The original 
supply cannot long withstand the increasing 
demand. 

The mineral production of the United 
States for 1907 exceeded $2,000,000,000, and 
contributed 65 per cent of the total freight 
traffic of the country. The waste in the 
extraction and treatment of mineral prod¬ 
ucts during the same year was equivalent to 
more than $300,000,000. 

The consumption of nearly all our min¬ 


eral products is increasing far more rapid¬ 
ly than our population. In 1776 but a few 
dozen pounds of iron were in use by the 
average family; now our annual consump¬ 
tion is over one thousand two hundred 
pounds per capita. In 1812 no coal was 
used; now the consumption is over five 
tons, and the waste nearly three tons per 
capita. 

The available and easily accessible sup¬ 
plies of coal in the United States aggregate 
approximately 1,400,000,000,000 tons. At the 
present increasing rate of production this 
supply will be so depleted as to approach 
exhaustion before the middle of the next 
century. 

The building operations of the country 
now aggregate about $1,000,000,000 per year. 
The direct and indirect losses from fire in 
the United States during 1907 approximated 
$450,000,000, or one-half the cost of con¬ 
struction. Of this loss four-fifths, or an 
average of one million dollars a day, could 
be prevented. 

Since 1870 forest fires have destroyed a 
yearly average of fifty lives and $50,000,000 
worth of timber. Not less than 50,000,000 
acres of forest is burned over yearly. The 
young growth destroyed by fire is wc.rth 
far more than the merchantable timber 
burned. 

Our forests now cover 550,000,000 acres, 
or about one-fourth of the United States. 
The original forests covered not less than 
850,000,000 acres. 

There has been a slight increase in the 
average yield of our great staple farm prod¬ 
ucts, but neither the increase in acreage nor 
the yield per acre has kept pace with our in¬ 
crease in population. 

The losses to farm products, due to inju¬ 
rious mammals, is estimated at $130,000,000 
annually; the loss through plant diseases 
reaches several hundred million dollars; 
and the loss through insects is reckoned at 
$659,000,000. The damage by birds is bal¬ 
anced by their beneficent work in destroying 
noxious insects. 

There are in continental United States 
two hundred and eighty-two streams navi¬ 
gated for an aggregate of 26,115 miles, and 
as much more navigable if improved. There 
are also forty-five canals, aggregating 2,189 
miles, besides numerous abandoned canals. 
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THE HALL OF TRANSIENT FAME. 


FORGOTTEN WHILE THEY LIVED, DEATH BROUGHT 
THEM A BRIEF RETURN OF FORMER CELEBRITY. 



[N the Transient Hall of Fame there 
appears, this month, many 
names that once were illus¬ 
trious—names that stood 
for success and achieve¬ 
ment a quarter or half 
century ago. To-day they are practically 
forgotten. If life robbed these erstwhile 
notables of the honor of lasting renown, 
death brought them recompense, for in their 
passing they were remembered by the fickle 
public and accorded a final, if fleeting, flash 
of the fame they once enjoyed. 

Their names are many. We can mention 
but a few. 


“Pony” Moore is dead, and with him 
passes away the last of the old-time black¬ 
face minstrels. “ Pony’s ” real name was 
George Washington Moore, but the famous 
founder of the celebrated Moore and Bur¬ 
gess company, was best known by his nick¬ 
name. Though the chocolate-colored come¬ 
dian lived the greater part of his life in 
England, where he died, he was born in 
Mulberry Street, New York, in 1819. It 
was in America he learned the negro melo¬ 
dies, with “patting juba ” accompaniment, 
which so pleased Moore’s English audi¬ 
ences when he launched this novelty upon 
them fifty years ago. 

When the negro melody-maker, with 
banjo across his shoulder, performed a 
“ turn about, an’ turn about, an’ jump, jes 
so,” there was something so contagious 
about the syncopated movement of the lazy, 
lanky figure, that he invariably set his audi¬ 


ences wild with enthusiasm. Incidentally, 
Moore accumulated a large fortune. 


Rodnia Nutt was a very small person, 
but his loss will be felt by a circle of ad¬ 
mirers large enough to reach around the 
world. Twenty years ago, Rodnia was 
known to almost every city in the universe 
as the smallest dwarf in the troupe made 
famous by the late P. T. Barnum. Rodnia 
was sixty-nine years old when he died in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, a while ago, and 
for nineteen years had been living a quiet 
life as a real-estate agent. He seldom spoke 
of his triumphs of his sawdust days, and 
the thousands who once acclaimed him 
seemed to have forgotten his existence. 


Mrs. Charlotte May Wilkinson, daugh¬ 
ter of the famous reformer and abolition¬ 
ist, Samuel J. May, and cousin of Louisa 
May Alcott, author of “ Little Women.” 
died recently of old age at her home in 
Briarcliff Manor, New York. She was 
seventy-six years old. Mrs. Wilkinson 
shines in the light of reflected glory, for her 
father was one of the most famous men of 
his time—his activity in the antislavery 
cause winning him a national reputation. 
His daughter rendered him every assistance 
in his work, and was at his side during 
many stirring campaigns. 

Mrs. Nellie Holbrook Blinn is no more, 
and the .whole theatrical world mourns, for 
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Mrs. Blinn used to be one of the best-loved 
and best-known actresses in America. When 
the famous actress, as a young girl, went to 
San Francisco in 1868 with her father, Al¬ 
bert Holbrook, a prominent lawyer, she met 
and married Blinn and expected to settle 
down to a quiet life. But the unusual pow¬ 
ers of elocution which she possessed caused 
Lawrence Barrett and John MacCullough to 
take an interest in her, and by them she was 
persuaded to go upon the stage. Her first 
part was that of Lady Isabel in “ East 
Lynne,” and she was the first woman to 
play the part of Hamlet in this country. 


Mrs. Carrie Burnham Kilgore was the 

first woman to become a doctor in New 
York, and the first woman to be admitted 
to practise at the bar in Pennsylvania. She 
was born seventy-one years ago near Mont¬ 
pelier, Vermont. She was already an M. D. 
in 1871, when she applied for admission to 
the law department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The idea of a woman study¬ 
ing law at that time seemed impossible, and 
admission was refused. Then she went be¬ 
fore the board of examiners. The board 
ruled that there was “ no precedent for the 
examination of a woman for admission to 
the bar.” Still Mrs. Kilgore persisted. She 
applied once more to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in 1881 became a student 
there. Two years later, she received her 
degree, and was admitted to practise in the 
Orphans’ Court. From that time until 1886, 
Mrs. Kilgore fought for admission to every 
branch of all the courts. She triumphed. 


Theodore W. Kennedy, when a lad of 
nineteen, had an hour’s interview with 
President Lincoln, at Washington, while 
seeking a commission as lieutenant. He was 
first sergeant of Company B, Eighteenth 
New York Infantry, when the war began. 
When word reached New York that his 
regiment was not to go to the front, young 
Kennedy started for Washington with a 
letter of introduction to President Lincoln. 
For ten days the enthusiastic lad haunted 
the White House, but failed to reach the 
President. Then, one morning young Ken¬ 
nedy passed the watchman, walked boldly to 


President Lincoln's room and knocked on 
the door. 

" Come in! ” said the President, who had 
not yet had his breakfast, and was only 
partly dressed. The President compliment¬ 
ed the young man upon his enthusiasm, 
talked with him for nearly an hour, and 
finally wrote notes to the Secretary of War 
and General Wadsworth requesting them to 
aid the New York man. 


Dr. William C. Doane and the Rev. Dr. 
John G. Butler were two men who knew 
Abraham Lincoln intimately during Civil 
War times. Each was eighty-three years 
old, and each had risen to prominence in 
his particular profession. Dr. Butler was 
one of the first army chaplains appointed by 
Lincoln in Civil W'ar days. 

Dr. Doane, who campaigned with Horace 
Greeley in 1856, and with Mr. Lincoln in 
i860, was one of the committee which wrote 
the first platform for the Republican party 

in 1855. 

John O’Neill was a scout, an Indian- 
fighter, a Civil War veteran, and the 
“ Father of Track-Elevation.” He was the 
Chicago alderman wdio was responsible for 
the bill proposing to raise the street-car 
tracks of the city at all street corners, so 
that pedestrians might pass underneath un¬ 
impeded by the traffic of surface-lines. 
Millions of dollars have since been appro¬ 
priated for this cause, and the work is now 
going on. 

“ Honest John,” as John O’Neill was 
known, w'as born in Newark, New Jersey. 
He once went with “ Kit ” Carson on a tour 
through New Mexico, which was a constant 
succession of fights with the Indians. In 
Utah, he served with the United States 
forces, as scout and guide. 


Egbert P. Watson drove the first bolt in 
the Monitor, the Civil War iron-clad. With 
this single blow he was boosted into fame. 
But Mr. Watson’s glory was fleeting, and 
when he died in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
some time ago, he was practically forgotten 
by the public that had once so proudly ac¬ 
claimed him. 


“^HE good trait in man is that he sins. Humanity is a compound of good 
and evil. It is God’s game. Man is His coin, and He could not make 
it without alloy.—Hrsene Doussaye. 





THE LEAD CHAMBERS OF VENICE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN JACQUES DE CASANOVA. 


I N the annals of brilliant roguery, perhaps the most remarkable name is that of Jean Jacques de 
Casanova, or (to use the Italian form) Giovanni Jacopo di Casanova (1725—1803). Casanova’s 
father was of noble birth, but was disinherited by his family when he married a very beautiful 
girl who was the daughter of a shoemaker. From this union sprang Casanova, born in Venice, 
and gifted with all the arts of pleasing. Partly educated for the church, he showed himself to be 
an eloquent speaker; but he much preferred to live by his wits, to roam over Europe and to 
engage in every form of intrigue and adventure. He visited Russia and was presented to the 
Empress Catharine. He figured at the court of Frederick the Great. He was a lover of Mme. 

Pompadour. Wherever he went, he made a deep impression by his charm and by his utter un¬ 
scrupulousness. Late in life he settled down as librarian to a German count, who, as it happened, 
possessed no library. Casanova devoted 
this time to the preparation of his “ Mem¬ 
oirs,” in which he wrote down, with per¬ 
fect shamelessness, all of his adventures, 
pretending at the same time to a sort of 
piety which he did not possess. The 
“ Memoirs ” have been published in many 
languages; and while one cannot trust 
the veracity of their author in everything, 
his eight volumes give a remarkable pic¬ 
ture of the times in which he lived. The 
following passage is one of the most 
famous. It narrates what happened to 
him in the year 1755, when he was im¬ 
prisoned in the dreadful Lead Chambers 
at Venice, on the charge of treason. The 
narrative has been slightly abridged. 



ASANOVA had long been an ob¬ 
ject of offense to the Venetian 
police, but the protection of the 
Senator Bragadino for a time de¬ 
feated its purpose—it being a law in 
Venice that the officers of justice 
should not enter any patrician house, 
except' at the express command of the 
tribunal; and this is seldom, or never 
given. His passion, however, for a 
young girl lured him from his safe 
retreat to lodgings in the suburbs, 
where he was seized by the sbirri and 
carried off to the Lead Chambers— 
prisons—so called from their being at 
the top of the building, immediately 
under a roof of lead. 

After passing through three long 
passages, two of which were barred, 
he came to a large, dirty attic that he 
thought was to be his prison—but in 
this he was mistaken. There was a 
fourth door beyond, studded with 
iron, opening into a room so low that 
he could not stand upright in it, and 
lighted by a small loophole about two 
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feet in circumference, that was guarded by 
strong bars crossing each other in little 
squares. This was still further darkened 
by a near rafter, so that when the door 
was closed there was not light enough to 
distinguish the form of the room, which 
was a square, with an alcove at one end, 
intended for a bed, though the place had 
neither bed, chair, nor table. 

At another side was a strange iron ma¬ 
chine fastened against the walls, in shape 
like a horseshoe, which excited something 
more than curiosity in the prisoner; and the 
jailer, observing it, said, with a malicious 
laugh: “Ha! Ha! You are cudgeling 
your brains now to find out the use of this 
pretty piece of furniture, and I can tell it 
to you in a minute. When their excel¬ 
lencies order a prisoner to be strangled, he 
is placed on a stool, his back against the 
iron, which goes half around his neck; the 
other half is bound with a silk cord, the 
ends of which pass through the hole here, 
and are then fastened to a little windlass. 
This is turned till the poor sinner has given 
up his soul to Heaven, for the confessor 
does not leave him till he is dead.” 

“ An admirable invention! ” exclaimed 
Casanova; “ and you, I suppose, have the 
honor to turn this same windlass.” 

But the jailer said nothing till he had 
closed the door on him, when he asked him, 
through the grating: “ What will you have 

to eat ? ” And on Casanova replying that he 
had not yet thought about it, he walked 
off without further question, leaving his 
prisoner to the benefit of his meditations. 
These were anything but pleasant: the heat 
was intolerable, and, though for the first 
few hours the circumstance of his being 
neglected scarcely troubled him, yet, when, 
according to Italian computation, the clock 
struck twenty-one, he began to be anxious 
at this protracted absence of every human 
being. Still, he could hope, and did hope, 
till the twenty-fourth hour, when his wrath 
broke forth: he raged, he cursed, he howled, 
he stamped with his feet; but after an hour 
had elapsed in impotent fury, and still no 
one came, he abandoned himself to sleep. 

At midnight he was again awakened by 
the sound of the clock, and scarcely could 
he believe that he .had been so long utterly 
free from pain. He stretched out his 
right hand for his handkerchief, when it 
was met by another hand, cold and stark as 
ice. Horror thrilled through every vein. 
For several minutes he remained not only 
without motion, but almost without con¬ 
sciousness, and when recollection had in 
some measure returned, he tried to persuade 
himself that he had been the dupe of his 
imagination. Again he stretched out his 


hand, and again it was met by the same cold 
flesh, which, in the agony of his heart, he 
first convulsively pressed, and then flung 
from him with a cry of horror. 

As the first thrill of feeling died away 
he tried to reason with his fears. What 
could this be? Had a corpse been placed 
beside him as he slept—perhaps that of a 
friend, tortured to death and laid there as 
a mocking image of his own intended fate? 
The thought was madness, and a third 
time, with desperate resolution, he stretched 
out his arm to clutch the hand and drag the 
dead body to him, that he might at once 
fairly grapple with his fear in all its loath¬ 
someness ; but no sooner had he raised him¬ 
self upon his left arm than he found the 
cold hand was his own. It had been placed 
under his body, and by the numbing pres¬ 
sure had lost all sensation. The discovery 
was ridiculous enough, but, instead of rais¬ 
ing, it only served to depress his spirits. 

In a few days, however, he had learned to 
measure his situation more accurately, and 
began to look to his present comfort. The 
state allowed him fifty sous a day; his own 
bed was brought and placed in the alcove, 
and whatever furniture else he wanted was 
fetched from his lodgings—books and ar¬ 
ticles of steel alone excepted. The money 
was left in the hands of Lorenzo, the jailer, 
to provide for him, and once a month he 
rendered an account of his disbursements; 
but Casanova had prudence enough to make 
him a present of the overplus to conciliate 
his kindness. 

Hope, too, had not yet deserted him. 
Every night he went to rest with the full 
conviction that the next morning would be 
the last of his imprisonment; and when the 
next morning came without bringing any 
change he again went through the same 
round of hopes and doubts, to be again dis¬ 
appointed. 

After a few weeks he was compelled to 
give up the idea; but then he turned to 
another hope, and believed that his confine¬ 
ment was to last for a certain time—till the 
first of October, when the new inquisitors 
superseded those in office. But this period 
came without any alteration in his condition, 
and he then determined, if possible, to es¬ 
cape, though in so doing he staked his life 
upon the hazard. 

He stood with his eyes fixed on the loop¬ 
hole in the roof, weighing the means and 
difficulties of his purpose, when, on a sud¬ 
den, the huge beam that crossed the window 
tottered and bent to the right side, and again 
sprang back to its position. The floor, too, 
trembled beneath his feet, and threw him 
off his balance. It was the effect of the 
terrific earthquake which, at the very same 
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moment, was hurling all Lisbon to the earth 
in one general mass of ruins. A second 
shock came, and he exclaimed: " Un altra, 

mi altra, gran Dio ma pin forte! ” and the 
jailers shuddered and fled from what they 
believed to be the blasphemies of a maniac. 

This event by no means delayed his plans 
for escape. With admirable patience he 
contrived to sharpen an old bolt on a piece 
of marble, till he had formed it into a three- 
edged dagger—a labor of fourteen days, 
which worked his left hand into a blister 
and almost tore the right arm from its 
socket. With this he purposed to cut a 
hole through the floor under his bed, and 
to make his way to the room below, where 
he intended to hide himself under the table 
of the tribunal, and thence escape easily in 
the morning, -when the door was first opened. 
Thus he hoped to reach a place of se¬ 
curity before lie was missed; for, even if 
any guard were left in the chamber, he de¬ 
termined to strike him dead with his poniard. 

But there were other difficulties, not so 
easily got over—the floor might be double; 
it might be triple—and the work would 
then occupy him man}' weeks. 

How was he to hide its progress from 
Lorenzo? For Casanova had hitherto in¬ 
sisted on having the chamber .regularly 
cleaned and swept, and now to forbid it 
would excite suspicion. Yet, there was no 
alternative, and he adopted the measure at 
once, alleging as a reason that the damp¬ 
ness occasioned a spitting of blood, which, 
however, did not satisfy Lorenzo. He ex¬ 
amined the room all over with a light, but 
as he found nothing to justify his suspicion, 
he fell into the snare and allowed Casanova 
to have his own way, and the latter now 
set about the work of his deliverance in 
good earnest. 

His first object was to make a lamp, for 
which he wanted oil, a vessel to hold it, a 
fire-stone, wick, matches, and tinder; and 
all these he contrived to procure by his own 
unassisted ingenuity. The lamp he made 
out of a small saucepan that was used to 
prepare butter with eggs, and which he man¬ 
aged to conceal; the oil he saved from his 
salad; the steel he formed from a buckle, 
and the fire-stone he got from Lorenzo, 
under the pretense of dissolving it in vine¬ 
gar for the toothache. Matches and tinder 
alone were wanting; but even here his in¬ 
genuity was finally triumphant—the matches 
he got from Lorenzo under the pretense of 
needing the brimstone for medical purposes, 
and the tinder he made out of sponge with 
which his coat had been padded. 

About this time a new prisoner, Count 
Fanarola, divided his cell with him; but 
secrecy was the interest of both parties, 


and Casanova continued his operations, 
cutting through the floors till his progress 
was stopped by a large joist. To work 
through this was impossible; the only rem¬ 
edy—and this cost time—was to enlarge the 
hole on the side, which, at last, with in¬ 
finite labor, he accomplished. The light, 
glimmering through a crevice in the ceiling 
below, assured him that he had succeeded. 
The crack he stopped up with bread, that it 
might not betray him before the time of 
his flight, which he fixed for the night pre¬ 
ceding the festival of St. Augustine. 

On that day there was an assembly of the 
Great Council, and therefore the Bussola 
that lay close to the chamber through which 
he had to pass would be empty. He was 
not, however, so near the goal as he im- 

It was on the twenty-fifth of August, at 
noon, that an event took place which, even 
in the recollection of his age, was terrible. 
The bolts rattled, a deadly terror seized him, 
the throbbings of his heart shook his whole 
body, and he dropped powerless into his 
chair. Lorenzo, while yet in the passage, 
cried out to him through the grating in a 
tone of joy: “I wish you joy of the news 
I bring you! ” By this he imagined he 
meant his freedom, and he gave himself up 
for lost; the discovery of the hole in the 
floor would ruin everything. 

Lorenzo now entered and desired him to 
follow. Casanova wished first to dress, but 
this the jailer said was unnecessary, as he 
was only going to take him out of his 
present abominable prison into a more con¬ 
venient room, lighted with two windows, 
from which he could overlook half Venice. 

He was now no longer master of himself; 
he bade Lorenzo return his thanks to the 
secretary and leave him where he was. 
Lorenzo only laughed, saying he must be 
mad to make such excuses, and offered his 
arm to lead him from the prison. There 
was no resisting: he suffered himself to be 
led away by Lorenzo, and in a few minutes 
a part of his furniture followed, and he was 
then left alone in all the terrors of expecta¬ 
tion. Half an hour passed—an hour—what 
was to be the result? Was he not dis¬ 
covered? It seemed impossible. 

And what would be his punishment? 
Death—or imprisonment in the Wells, the 
most horrible prisons that cruelty had ever 
invented. They were worse even than the 
Lead Chambers—always lying two feet deep 
in water, for the salt tide flowed through 
the same grating that admitted the scanty 
daylight. 

Another hour—and he heard the sound of 
footsteps in the passage. It was Lorenzo, 
who, foaming with rage, demanded the ax 
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with which he supposed the floor had been 
cut, and the name of the person from whom 
it had been received. Seats, table, bed—all 
were examined to find this imaginary 
weapon, while the simple piece of iron which 
had done the mischief escaped their obser¬ 
vation in the straw of the armchair. Lo¬ 
renzo grew wilder than ever. 

“ You will not tell me who gave you the 
tools with which you broke through the 
floor? Well, you will tell it to others!” 

“ If it be, indeed, true that I have broken 
through the floor I will say that I had the 
tools from you, and have returned them.” 

At this Lorenzo began to howl and beat 
his head against the wall, and stamp with 
his feet like a madman, while his assistants 
seemed, by their applauses, to think the joke 
excellent. But he found ample means of 
vengeance in changing the diet of his 
prisoner, and fastening the window so that 
not a breath of air could come in. The 
place was a living torture, for so intense 
was the heat that it was scarcely possible 
to breathe, while the meat and the water 
were offensive almost beyond endurance. 
The complaints and questions of Casanova 
were received with a silent scorn that testi¬ 
fied how well his jailer was satisfied with 
his triumph. At one time Casanova re¬ 
solved to take,an opportunity of plunging 
his steel into him, but on more reflection he 
contented himself with demanding his ac¬ 
count. Yet, when the day came for this, 
bis wrath had so much yielded to his better 
reason that he made Lorenzo a present of 
the overplus. They were now alone, and 
Lorenzo endeavored by quiet means to sound 
the mystery of the ax. 

“ You said it was from me that you got 
the tools with which you broke the great 
hole through the floor of your prison. But 
who provided you with the lamp? 

“ Yourself. You gave me oil, flint, and 
sulfur. The rest I had already.” 

"That’s true. But can you as easily 
show me that I gave you the implements for 
cutting through the floor? Tell me when I 
gave you an ax?” 

" I will tell you everything, if you wish 
it; but the secretary must be present.” 

“I believe you, and wish to know noth¬ 
ing more. Be silent, and remember that I 
am a poor man with a family.” 

After this there was no more quarreling 
between them; and, indeed, Lorenzo began 
to relax even in his precautions—so much 
so that he suffered a mutual exchange of 
books between Casanova and a Venetian 
nobleman, Marino Balbi. who was confined 
in a dungeon over him. Rut the two prison¬ 
ers abused his confidence. They held a 
communication with each other on. the 


blank leaves and margins of the volumes, 
as they passed to and fro; and though 
enough transpired in the course of the cor¬ 
respondence to show that Balbi was a weak 
mail, Casanova resolved to trust him, more 
from necessity than choice. 

With this determination he explained to 
him the secret of his steel, and promised 
to find some means of conveying it to him, 
that he might use it in cutting a hole into 
the dungeon below. To this he answered 
that Casanova would only be exchanging 
one dungeon for another, and would have 
declined the enterprise, but the propounder 
of the scheme was not so easily to be diverted 
from his purpose. 

He sent word back that Balbi had only to 
do as he directed, and leave the rest to 
him. He then took the precaution to buy 
a quantity of holy pictures with which he 
might hide the hole from Lorenzo during 
its progress. There was, however, another 
difficulty more stubborn to be conquered 
than the dulness of Balbi, and this was the 
transmission of the steel, which could be 
done only through Lorenzo. 

He tried to conceal it at the back of a 
large folio, between the binding and the 
book itself, but, unfortunately, it was two 
inches longer than the volume. Ilis in¬ 
genuity, however, found a way of over¬ 
coming this evil; he told Lorenzo that he 
intended to celebrate St. Michael's Day 
with two great dishes of macaroni, one of 
which he intended to present to Balbi in 
return for the loan of his books. This 
feint succeeded; the macaroni was brought, 
placed on the book, and by its size hid the 
projecting part of the steel; and Lorenzo, 
without the slightest suspicion of the fact, 
conveyed the whole to Balbi, who had been 
previously prepared to receive it. 

Eight days Balbi employed in making the 
opening, and at last gave the signal of its 
being nearly accomplished by three light 
strokes on the floor. Xext morning he sent 
word by the usual mode of intelligence that 
he w r ould finish his work the same day if 
the ceiling of the room below' should prove 
to consist of two deals only, for the boards 
were not more than an inch thick. At the 
same time he promised not to cut quite 
through the ceiling, a point that Casanova 
had repeatedly forced on his attention, for 
fear their work should be discovered by 
Lorenzo. 

Things were now rapidly drawing to a 
crisis; a quarter of an hour and Balbi would 
have accomplished his part, when, to the 
surprise and terror of Casanova, he heard 
footsteps in the passage. 

The signal for Balbi to desist was hastily 
given, and only just in time to anticipate the 
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appearance of Lorenzo, who entered with a 
new prisoner. This fellow proved to be a 
government spy, by his own confession, and 
though under temporary disgrace, was 
hardly to be trusted. Casanova tried him, 
however, by confiding two letters to his 
charge, innocent in themselves, but which, 
as might have been expected, he gave un¬ 
opened to the secretary of the tribunal. His 
companion pretended an indignation at this 
treachery which he did not feel, but he had 
a further object in the fiction, and now gave 
directions to Balbi to continue his labors 
while he persuaded the spy that the noise 
was the work of an angel. The brutal igno¬ 
rance and bigotry of the man made him 
swallow this gross and palpable falsehood. 

The .work was at last done. As the clock 
struck seventeen a piece of the ceiling fell 
down, and Balbi was in the arms of his 
friend below. The spy was perfectly as¬ 
tonished, but fear kept him silent, and Casa¬ 
nova now ascended to the old count who had 
shared Balbi's dungeon, but who had neither 
body nor mind for an enterprise like this. 
In fact, he refused to join in it. 

On returning to his dungeon, Casanova 
cut all the furniture and bed-linen into 
strips, tying them carefully together, till the 
length of the whole was a hundred yards. 
Thus equipped, he again ascended with his 
companions, and in about three hours he 
had cut an opening through the roof and 
forced away the lead sufficiently to allow 
a passage. 

But on looking out he was greeted, and 
not pleasantly, by the light of the new moon 
shining clearly on the prison. As the head 
of this perilous expedition, he resolved to 
wait till the moon was down, which would 
be at five, and as the sun did not rise before 
thirteen o’clock, there would be seven hours 
of perfect darkness for their escape. These 
difficulties enraged Balbi. He protested 
that if he had known Casanova’s plan he 
never would have helped him out of his 
dungeon; but Casanova had too much need 
of him to show any anger at these re¬ 
proaches, and they now set out, leaving the 
count and the spy, who were too timid, or 
had too little opinion of their scheme, to 
follow them. 

A fog had risen in the meantime, but not 
so thick as to prevent their seeing any near 
objects. Casanova was the first. By means 
of his steel, which he plunged into the join¬ 
ings of the lead, he began to ascend the 
roof, dragging Balbi up with him, who held 
fast by his skirts; and thus they had got 
the half-way of their perilous journey, when 
the latter dropped his bundle. Supposing 
that it might have gone no farther than the 
gutter, Balbi begged his companion to stop. 
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The first impulse of Casanova at this trifle 
was, by a single blow of his foot, to send 
him after his precious venture, but his com¬ 
panion was indispensable, and he restrained 
his feelings. 

After passing over sixteen plates, or per¬ 
haps more, they got to the ridge of the roof, 
where they rested, with their hacks toward 
the island of St. Giorgio Maggiore, and be¬ 
fore them rose the cupola of St. Mark's 
Church, a portion of the ducal palace, in 
which is the doge’s chapel, more splendid 
than the chapel of any prince. 

But to have got thus far was, as it soon 
appeared, only half, and the easiest half, of 
their adventure. Leaving his companion, 
Casanova crept along the roof for more 
than an hour, to find some place where he 
might fix his line; but still the places be¬ 
low were too much enclosed to allow of their 
escape, and to reach the conica, or vicarage, 
on the other side of the church, was im¬ 
possible. In this dilemma, when every hope 
of safety seemed lost, he spied a window 
in the roof, something more than half-way 
down, which probably lighted a floor beyond 
the circle of the prisons. 

Letting himself slowly down, his feet soon 
reached the projecting roof of the window, 
and, having seated himself, he bent over and 
felt about for the casement, which he had 
not long to seek for, but unfortunately it was 
protected by an iron grating. This seemed 
to offer an insurmountable obstacle to his 
farther progress. 

For several minutes he was lost in a 
sort of mental apoplexy, unable to think 
or to act, when the clock of St. Mark’s 
struck and awoke him from his stupor. 
Lying with his stomach on the narrow roof, 
he hung over, and, by means of his steel, 
worked at the frame of the grating till he 
forced it from its socket, after which the 
glass frames were easily broken. Having 
accomplished this, he returned to Balbi, 
whom he found in a state of rage and des¬ 
peration, and preparing to return, under the 
belief that Casanova had fallen from the 

The question now was, how they should 
both get into the passage below the window? 

For the first, it was a matter of little diffi¬ 
culty, as he might be let down by his com¬ 
panion sitting on the roof; but how was 
this to be managed by the second? Balbi 
proposed that he should be the first, after 
which Casanova’s ingenuity, he had no 
doubt, would speedily devise some means 
for his own escape. Casanova had suf¬ 
ficient command over himself to show no 
symptoms of anger at this proposal. 

According to this plan, Balbi was let down 
into the passage, but the length of line oc- 
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cupied by it clearly proved to bis com¬ 
panion that lie could not follow him with¬ 
out some additional aid to facilitate his de¬ 
scent. He returned, therefore, to the ridge 
of the roof, and after traveling a few yards 
was fortunate enough to find a ladder, with 
a heap of stones and mortar, left by some 
workmen who Had been employed in re¬ 
pairing a cupola. But the difficulty was to 
get this ladder in the window, where it 
would serve their purpose. 

With a view to this, he tied the line to 
the upper rail, and endeavored to drop it 
in the right direction ; yet, after many efforts, 
the end uniformly rested in the gutter at 
the lower extremity of the roof. It was 
now near morning; something must be 
thought of speedily, or he was lost; an.d in 
this dilemma he ventured on the perilous 
experiment of sliding down, as gently as 
possible, into the gutter, the edge of which 
stopped his falling. 

With a little labor he succeeded in forc¬ 
ing the ladder about a foot in at the win¬ 
dow, which lessened its weight considerably, 
and in a few minutes he got it two feet 
farther, when he again climbed up to the 
window-roof, and, kneeling on it, en¬ 
deavored, by pulling with the line, to bring 
the whole of the ladder into the passage. 
In this effort, that partially succeeded, his 
knees slipped, and he had only his breast 
and arms on the roof. 

He struggled hard to regain his position, 
and had just succeeded, when the exertion 
brought on a violent cramp, as painful as it 
was paralyzing. For two minutes he hung 


ODD FACTS FROM 


T hree-quarters of an hour is al¬ 
lowed for banks to consider drafts 
upon them and to determine whether 
they are to be honored. 

The Salvation Army grew out of the 
Christian Mission established in the East 
End of London in 1865 by General Booth. 

At Koishikawa the Japanese government 
arsenal turns out two hundred rifles and 
two hundred thousand cartridges a day. 

A fly bacteriologically examined has been 
found to carry one hundred thousand bac- 

Cattle-raising is the chief industry of 
Abyssinia. 

Rumania’s population is only six million 
five hundred thousand, yet it could place 
six hundred and fifty-thousand men in the 
field if war came. 

There are sixteen cables across the North 
Atlantic Ocean. 


in this way between life and death, mo¬ 
mentarily expecting the latter. 

At last the pain subsided, and by degrees 
he not only regained the roof, but succeeded 
in forcing down the ladder, by the help of 
which he descended to his companion. They 
were now in the doge’s chancery. Their 
difficulties, however, were not yet over, and 
so weary was Casanova from his exertions 
that he literally fell asleep, in spite of the 
perils that surrounded him. 

But Balbi would not let him repose long. 
At the third hour he woke him to renew 
their toil, and, after breaking their <Vay 
through two chambers, they at last found 
their progress stopped by a door that defied 
every effort made to force it. Here, to the 
great astonishment of his companion, Casa¬ 
nova sat down with grat content, exclaiming 
that he had done his part, and that Provi¬ 
dence, or luck, would do the rest. 

And Providence did effect the rest. Their 
figures had been seen at the window by 
some one passing, who, imagining that the 
porter had by mistake locked them in, gave 
the man notice of it, and he accordingly 
came to their release. He was alone; Casa¬ 
nova rushed by him, and Balbi followed; 
but no sooner had they cleared the palace 
than they walked quietly to avoid any sus- 

“ To the church! To the church!” ex¬ 
claimed Balbi; but it was not there that 
Casanova hoped for an asylum. He has¬ 
tened to the canal, sprang into a gondola, 
and ordered the boatman to row him to 
Fusino. 


FAR AND NEAR. 


Saddles were in use in the third century. 

Artificial legs may cost as much as two 
hundred dollars each. 

One-third of Germany’s population is 
Roman Catholic. 

Chinese divide the day into twelve parts 
of two hours each. 

In Budapest is a school where people are 
taught the art of eating. 

Last year the population of New Zealand 
increased by thirty-one thousand one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-eight. 

Dogs kept solely for the guidance of blind 
persons are exempt from tax. 

Asbestos was not used to any consider¬ 
able extent for commercial purposes until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The tonnage of the Mauretania is thirty- 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight: 
that of the Lusitania, thirty-one thousand 
five hundred and fifty. 



LITTLE LUXURIES OF THE POLE. 



BOOTMAKER ( TO ARCTIC EXPLORER JUST RETURNED) : "HOW DID YOU LIKE THOSE BOOTS 
arctic explorer: “excellent! BEST I EVER 


& 
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TASTED.”— The Taller. 


























SOME FAMILIAR OLD QUOTATIONS. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE PHRASES YOU USE, 
WITHOUT ALWAYS BEING SURE OF THEIR SOURCE. 


N every language there is a vast 
amount of coined phrase 
circulating in common 
speech. Some of these 
phrases are so petrified, so 
to speak, that they are as 
indissoluble as single word-units. Thus, if 
anybody should happen to say, in your pres¬ 
ence, “ Consistency’s a—” and then hesitate, 
you would immediately add, mentally if 
not aloud, the word “ jewel.” A lot of 
people are unable to say, “ The ship So-and- 
so sailed, etc.” They simply have to say, 
“ The good ship, etc.” And how about the 
“ cup that cheers, etc.,” when, as a matter 
of fact, it’s a glass or a goblet which does 
the work. Such phrases are labor-savers. 
They call for no mental labor. They are 
the stock-in-trade of the “ bromide.” 

Where do these phrases come from? 
Those who use them the oftenest are gen¬ 
erally the very persons who know the least 
about it. As they will tell you, “ Where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” and 
never suspect for a moment that they are 
quoting from Gray’s “ Ode on Eton Col¬ 
lege.” 

How many of the eager questioners who 
have been met with, “Ask me no questions 
and I’ll tell you no lies,” know that the 
tantalizing response is a direct quotation 
from Goldsmith? To him we are also in¬ 
debted for “ These little things are great 
to little men.” And in Goldsmith’s “ Her¬ 
mit,” we find, “ Man wants, but little here 
below, nor wants that little long ”; but 
earlier than that Dr. Young had said in his 
“ Night Thoughts,” “ Man wants but little, 
nor that little long.” “ All that glitters is 
not gold,” is from Shakespeare. 

A question arose at a small party as to 
the origin of a line familiar to 'nearly every 
one present, “ What shadows we are, what 
shadows we pursue! ” and after great diver¬ 
sity of opinion and considerable search, it 
was found that not one of the company 
had given the true source. It is from a 
speech of Edmund Burke’s, delivered at 
Bristol in 1789. 

Pope is commonly but unjustly credited 
with the authorship of the popular quotation, 
“ Immodest words admit of no defense, for 
want of decency is want of sense.” It may 
be found in Lord Roscommon’s essay on 


“ Translated Verse,” which is also the source 
of “ Choose an author as you choose a 

Daniel Defoe is quoted as the author of 
the proverb, “ God no sooner builds a church 
than the devil puts up a chapel.” Defoe 
wrote a poem, one verse of which was: 
Whenever God erects a house of prayer. 

The devil is sure to build a chapel there; 

And 'twill be found, upon examination, 

The latter has the largest congregation. 

But in writing this Defoe only versified a 
well-known proverb of his day. Burton, in 
his “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” says: 
“ Where God hath a temple, the devil will 
have a chapel ”; and Herbert, in his “ Jacula 
Prudcntum,” expresses the same idea. 

“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
yet they grind exceeding small,” may be 
found among Longfellow’s “ Poetic Aphor¬ 
isms,” and is a translation from Friedrich 
von Logau, a writer of the seventeenth 
century. 

From Pope’s rich stores of thought we 
gather many popular maxims. “ Pleased 
with a rattle, tickled with a straw,” “ What¬ 
ever is, is right”; “Order is Heaven’s first 
law ”; “ Honor and shame from no condi¬ 
tion rise ”; “ An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God,” may be found in Pope's 
“ Essay on Man.” In his “ Essay on Criti¬ 
cism,” “ A little learning is a dangerous 
thing”; “To err is human, to forgive di¬ 
vine ”; “ Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread”; “Your ease in writing comes 
from art, not chance—and those move easiest 
who have learned to dance.” The well- 
known line, “ Well should you practise 
who so well can preach,” occurs in his 
“ Wife of Bath.” 

There is an Italian proverb used in the 
extravagance of flattery, expressive of this 
idea: “When nature made thee, she broke 
the mold.” Byron uses it in the closing 
lines of his monody on the death of Sheri- 

Sighing that nature formed but one such man. 
And broke the die in molding Sheridan. 

The source of the common saying, “ Con¬ 
sistency, thou art a jewel,” has puzzled 
many a scholar, and whether or not the fol¬ 
lowing authority may be relied upon as the 
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starting-point, or as only using a borrowed 
idea, cannot be positively asserted. In a 
ballad entitled “ Jolly Robyn Roughhead,” 
published in 1764, in a little volume of Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch ballads, the poet bewails 
the extravagance in dress, which he con¬ 
siders the enormity of his day, and he 
makes Robin address his wife as follows: 
Tush! tush, my lassie! such thoughts resigne, 
Comparisons are cruell. 

Fine pictures suit to frames as fine. 

Consistency's a jewell! 

In a collection of old songs, published in 
the sixteenth century, we find “ The darkest 
hour is just before the dawn.” To those 
great storehouses of wise sayings, Shake¬ 
speare’s works, the following owe their ori¬ 
gin : “ Double, double toil and trouble,” 
“ Curses, not loud, but deep,” “ Make assur¬ 
ance doubly sure,” “ We shall not look 
upon his like again,” and many others. 

But while we owe a large debt of grati¬ 
tude to Shakespeare, he usurps the credit of 
many good things which others have writ¬ 
ten ; the line, “ A fellow feeling makes one 
wondrous kind,” being one instance. This 
was written by Garrick in the occasional 
prologue spoken by him on leaving the 
stage. Scripture is often misquoted as 
Shakespeare, and vice versa, probably be¬ 
cause Shakespeare was indebted to the 
Scriptures for many of his illustrations, and 
in reading his works we are frequently re¬ 
minded of the Bible—not so much by a de¬ 
cided imitation of style, as by an elevation 
of thought and simplicity of speech not 
found elsewhere. 

“ The good die first, and they whose 
hearts are dry as summer dust burn to the 


socket,” is from Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” 
“ Blessings brighten as they take their 
flight,” from Young’s “ Night Thoughts.” 
“ God made the country, and man made the 
town,” from Cowper’s “ Task,” which is also 
the source of “ The cup that cheers but not 
inebriates,” and the oft-quoted line, “ Not 
much the worse for wear.” 

Congreve, in his play of “ The Old 
Bachelor,” gives us, “ Married in haste, we 
may repent at leisure ”; and “ Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast ” is by 
the same author, and occurs in his “ Mourn¬ 
ing Bride.” 

“ Christmas comes but once a year,” and 
“ It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good,” were written by Thomas Tusser in 
1580. “ Straws show which way the wind 
blows,” by James Cheatham, “ Out of sight, 
out of mind,” by Lord Brooke. 

“ We live in deeds, not years,” “ Life 
is but a means unto an end,” and “All 
up-hill work when we would do, all down¬ 
hill when we would suffer,” are quotations 
from Bailey’s “ Festus.” 

For some time there was considerable 
perplexity as to the origin of the familiar 
line, “ Though lost to sight to memory dear,” 
but it has been finally settled that it origi¬ 
nated with Ruthven Junkyns, and was first 
published in the Greenwich Magazine for 
mariners, in 1701. 

“ Through thick and thin,” “ None but 
the brave deserve the fair,” and “ Death and 
death’s half-brother sleep,” are from Dry- 

“ ’Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and “ Like angels’ visits, few and 
far between,” are from Campbell’s “ Pleas¬ 
ures of Hope.” 



PRESIDENT WASHINGTON’S FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


I T is a matter of history that George Wash¬ 
ington ate his first Presidential Christ¬ 
mas dinner in the house which stood at 
Pearl and Cherry Streets, Franklin Square, 
New York. There were present, besides 
the President, Mrs. Washington, her grand¬ 
children, and a few guests. Six years be¬ 
fore this time he had laid down his office as 
commander-in-chief of the army. How lit¬ 
tle he expected the honors that were in store 
for him is evidenced by a letter which he 


wrote to Baron Steuben on December 23. 
1783 : “ This is the last letter I shall write,” 
he says, “ in the service of my country. The 
hour of my resignation is fixed at twelve 
to-day, after which I shall become a private 
citizen on the banks of the Potqmac.” 

It is interesting to recall the fact that he 
reached Mount Vernon, after having re¬ 
signed, on Christmas Eve, and was there 
snow-bound so that he was unable to visit 
even his mother in Fredericksburg. 
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THE LITTLE CHURCH AROUND 
THE CORNER. 


m 


BY A. E. LANCASTER. 


“ FARING him not here, where our sainted feet 
LJ Are treading the path of glory; 

Bring him not here, where our Savior sweet 
Repeats for us His story. 

Go, take him where such things are done 
(For he sat in the seat of the scorner). 

To where they have room, for we have none— 

To the little church round the corner.” 

So spake the holy man of God, 

Of another man, his brother. 

Whose cold remains, ere they sought the sod 
Had only asked that a Christian rite 
Might be read above them, by one whose light 
Was, “ Brethren, love one another;" 

Had only asked that a prayer be read 

Ere his flesh went down to join the dead. 

While his spirit looked with suppliant eyes. 

Searching for God throughout the skies. 

But the priest frowned •‘No,” and his brow was bare 
Of love in the sight of the mourner, 

And they looked for Christ and found Him—where ? 
In that little church round the corner. 

Ah! well, God grant when with aching feet. 

We tread life’s last few paces. 

That we may hear some accents sweet. 

And kiss, to the end, fond faces. 

God grant that this tired flesh may rest 
(’Mid many a musing mourner), 

While the sermon is preached and the rites are read 
In no church where the heart of love is dead. 

And the pastor’s a pious prig at best. 

But in some small nook where God’s confessed— 
Some little church round the corner. 


R 


T HEN George Holland, the well-known actor, died in New 
York, one cold December day, almost forty years ago, 
of his friends called upon the minister of a fash¬ 
ionable church in Fifth Avenue to make arrangements 
for the funeral. On learning what the dead man’s pro¬ 
fession had been, the minister refused to allow the funeral 
to be held from his church, but said, “There is a little church around 
the corner where they will probably do what you want.” This was the 
Church of the Transfiguration, which has since become famous as “The 
Little Church Around the Corner.” 
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NATURE’S ODD NIGHT-LIGHTS 


BOTH ON LAND AND SEA SHE SETS UP BEACONS, 
BUT THEY ARE NOT ALWAYS USEFUL TO MAN. 


MIE old story of the v^ill-o’-the 
31 wisp which lur~" * u ~ ‘ 

I traveler into _ r _ 

quagmire is by no means ait 
i idle fiction. Nature has a 
trick of rigging up various^ 
kinds of night-lights unsuspected 
and it is merely incidental if 
lead to an occasional tragedy, j&kipping 


various times and from differing causes, 
ffiosphorescence is not, however, the 
natural light seen by the travel- 
: California gardens, when the 
it and the gloom is apparently 
i fathomable, a glimpse may sometimes be 
Gained of a^ffienomenon that does not fail 
ippeal to tne most casual observer. 
Beneath a thick hibiscus, which thrives 


Illustrated cites several exampla^of queer outc-nf doors in a California winter, close ti 


thb) 


natural illumination, both 

A few miles north of Sai 
fornia, Point Firmin juts 01 
and receives the full force 
the west. About two hundred 
point rises a towerlike pile o 
of the land in that direction. It 
broad platform, and in a storm 
come rolling in upon it, sending 
a hundred feet 

an extraordinary spectacle at night wWyN 
spray is blazing with phosphorescence, 
shoots up like lava from a volcano, spreads 
out like a fiery fan, and forms one of the 'bql 
sights'of the coast. 

Out beyond this home of big seas is a 
kelp-bed which extends along shore for 
miles, then disappears to reappear again. It 
rises in water forty feet or more deep and 
spreads out upon the surface so tliiek as 
often to prove a serious inconvenience to 
vessels coming into port. 

Few people have drifted over this ocean 
forest at night, but some who have can tell 
a weird tale of the wonders of 
the sea. When a swift current 
is running every leaf and frond 
stands out in lines of fire, as 
though lighted by electricity. 

Every fish is surrounded by 
lambent flames, and the scene 
might be described as a forest 
at white heat beneath the sea. 

The kelp itself is not luminous, 
but the water is so filled with 
minute luminous animals which 
become phosphorescent and blaze 
with light at the slightest con¬ 
tact with a foreign body that it 
amounts to. about the same 
thing; certain other seaweeds 
appear to be really luminous, 
like many of the land plants, 
which emit singular lights at 


and land, f the^tround suddenly flashes a light so bright 
’edro, Cali-clear as to convey the impression that 
o the ocean ^burning match has been dropped. It is 
le sea from ab^af'an eighth of an inch across, and when 
'" J ~ off the disturbed another appears very near it, and 
the last \then both lights move away, stop, and move 
in the opposite direction. 

^C his li ght-giver is from a little centipede 
which bears a pure glow upon head and 
one of the most brilliant of all light- 
givers. disappears and presently, deep 
le gloom, shines a pure yellow light of 
pdity difficult to describe, brilliant in the 
and fading away on the edges, as 
had been vignetted by nature, 
nearly an inch in diameter, and 
appear about it. Taking up the 
k does not burn, and when a deli- 
imeter is placed against it the 
ips several degrees, showing 
[stool, for such the light-giver 
than the surrounding air. 
this vegetable light-giver re- 
;ht for some time, and is now seen 
to be blue, a light of beautiful 
tint—an illustration of one of 
the most mysterious and little 
understood of all the phenomena 
of the garden, yet to be seen at 
times from Maine to California, 
and to the islands of the sea in 
various species by those who 
have discovered that the night is 
not a closed season to the 

While many of the displays 
made by these ftfrms are eph¬ 
emeral and elusive, only seen by 
constant watching, the light ap¬ 
pearing to be fitful and depen¬ 
dent upon certain little-under¬ 
stood conditions, that of others 
is brilliant, even sensational, ma¬ 
king wonderful displays. 
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A not uncommon light-giver in American 
gardens is the toadstool, known to botanists 

a steady yellow light of remarkable inten¬ 
sity. The phosphorescence is more often 
observed on the young specimens. 

In tropical gardens these displays of 
luminosity are more often seen. Such a 
phenomenon was in evidence in a garden 
owned by an old colored man at Key West; 
a maze of tropical vegetation, where the 
soft-clashing coconut leaves made music the 
day long, and at night the odor of a thou¬ 
sand flowers filled the air. 

On the leaf-stem of one of the palms a 
light appeared one night, so brilliant that it 
might have been a coal upon the leaf and 
fanned into a peculiar brightness by the 
night-breeze. This attractive garden was 
the home of countless fireflies, and it was 
assumed that numbers of them had gath¬ 
ered and that their combined light was pro¬ 
ducing the strange illumination. 

One of the boys finally climbed the coco¬ 
nut by means of a rope about it, literally 
walking up, to find that the light was a 
plant, a species of Agaricus, which dropped 
to the ground under his blows, and when it 
struck scattered a mass of light in every 
direction. 

This phenomenon is common in some 
parts of Brazil, the agaric often being seen 
on a dwarf palm where the leaves are de¬ 
caying. When massed, a brilliant greenish 
light is the result. These flores de coco, as 
the natives call them, have been collected, 


and when suspended in the center of a per¬ 
fectly dark room, emitted a light which 
made the faces of the observers faintly 
visible 

The phosphorescence of certain agarics 
of Borneo has more than once demoralized 
the superstitious natives and astonished 
whites. 

Some years ago a party of English engi¬ 
neers found it necessary to survey a tract 
of low-lying country which was almost im¬ 
penetrable, and to blaze the trail natives 
were employed to work at night, others 
during the day. The former came into camp 
one night, stating that they could not go 
through a portion of the bush or forest, 
strange “ spirits ” on the trees telling them 
that evil would befall them if they con- 

The “ spirits ” proved to be a magnificent 
display of phosphorescence emanating from 
agarics growing upon the dead limbs of the 
trees. These vegetable fire-bodies were 
traced for a considerable distance, produc¬ 
ing a most remarkable exhibition, the light 
in some places being so brilliant that it was 
difficult to believe that the forest was not 
afire. 

To test the brilliancy, the men held papers 
near the most brilliant portions and read by 
the light. 

There appears to be little doubt that 
many of the “ specters ” which haunt old 
houses have a similar origin, dampness, 
and neglect being particularly favorable to 
such phenomena. 
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THE VISITING CARD OF OLD AGE. 

BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

{Old Age Meets the Professor.) 

“ /^vll, how do you do, sir?" he says. “I am glad to see you so well. 

II I have known you for some years, though I think you did not know 

“ Will you tell me this,” replied the professor, “ how it is you seem to 
be acquainted with every one you are introduced to? ” 

" I never compel a man,” said Old Age, “ to recognize me until I have 
known him at least for the past five years.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have known me for so long as that?” 

“ Oh, yes; I left my card for you longer ago than that, but I am afraid 
you never read it, but I see you have it with you.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Between your eyes: three straight lines running up and down.” 

In such wise does Old Age creep upon us. 
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GLORY, AS IT GENERALLY IS. 
















ENGLAND’S GREATEST DETECTIVE. 


EDWARD DREW TELLS HOW HE WRESTLED WITH A 
DETERMINED SUICIDE — THE LOGIC OF DISGUISE. 


A TALL, a very tall man, brond- 
shouldered, lean - flanked, 

"'f' 1 l ' ie carr ' a s e a sr en_ 

* hair that is prematurely 
blanched, be it understood 
—and heavy mustache of a retired colonel 
of dragoons, a handsome, well-groomed man, 
with the kindliest of brown eyes set in a 
little meshwork of humorous wrinkles, the 
sort of delightful middle-aged, prosperous 
gentleman you .meet airing his white waist¬ 
coat at Lord’s or Hurlingham, living over 
again the athletic joys and triumphs of his 
youth—that is the portrait M. A. P. pre¬ 
sents of Edward Drew, one of the most 
famous detectives in England. 

“ ‘ My beginnings ? ’ Entirely humdrum ; 
I started at the bottom of the ladder as a 
very youthful constable, and just climbed up 
steadily,” says Mr. Drew. ” I really don’t 
remember the first arrest I ever made— 


such events slip by unnoticed in the course 
of duty, and I prefer not to mention the 
first big case in which I was engaged. 
‘ Ever thought I was a dead man ? ’ More 
than once, although, as a rule, the criminal, 
more especially of the swell-mobsman type, 
with whom I had most to do, realizes when 
the game is up, and shrinks from blood- 


“ But on one occasion I certainly thought 
my last hour had come. I held a warrant 
for the arrest of a certain rate-collector, ac¬ 
cused of gigantic embezzlements, and I fol¬ 
lowed him to a certain house where he was 
hiding. The door was opened by his wife, 
who stoutly asserted that he was not at 
home, and refused me admittance. How¬ 
ever, looking past her, I saw a man un¬ 
commonly like my quarry disappearing into 
a room at the end of the passage. I 
brushed past the woman and rushed into 
the room. I was just in time, for the fugi¬ 
tive had a revolver in his hand, and was on 
the point of blowing his brains out. 

“ I made a grab for the weapon, and by 
great good fortune managed to get a finger 
over the pin-hole, so that the cartridge could 
not be exploded. Then ensued one of the 
most terrible struggles of my life. I am a 
pretty strong man. but so was my adversary; 
moreover, I was handicapped by the abso¬ 
lute necessity of keeping my finger where 
it was, for if the revolver went off it was 


as likely to hit me as him. There was 
another man in the room, but, either from 
fear of being shot, or not wanting to be 
called as a witness, he stuck his head up the 
chimney and kept it there. 

“For full twenty minutes the would-be 
suicide and I reeled, and swayed, and strug¬ 
gled round the room, but at last I succeeded 
in forcing the revolver from him, and it 
clattered to the floor. Before I could secure 
it, however, in rushed his wife, picked up 
the weapon, pointed it full in my face, and 
pulled the—well, no, not the trigger, or 
probably I should not be sitting here telling 
you all this. Mercifully for me, in the ex¬ 
citement of the moment she put her finger, 
not around the trigger, but round the trig¬ 
ger-guard, and before she could correct 
her mistake I had disarmed her. 

“ Yes, of course, I have made great use 
of disguises, but that is all in the ordinary 
course of one’s work, and I think that the 
only 'disguise’ incident worth recording is 
that when I succeeded in capturing a gang 
by posing as the early morning milkman. 

“ You must understand that our real diffi¬ 
culties often begin when we have tracked 
the criminal to his lair. Our problem is to 
take him by surprise, and that is seldom 
easy, for he is probably keenly on the alert, 
and he is not going to open the door to the 
first knock that comes to it. On the con¬ 
trary, when he hears a knock, especially an 
unfamiliar one, the first thing he, or one 
of his gang, does is to inspect the visitor 
from an upper window, and, if he is un¬ 
known, the door remains closed. 

“ Of course, we can force our way in, but 
by that time the criminal has fled, or has 
prepared for armed resistance. The prob¬ 
lem, in such cases, is to get him to open the 
door before he suspects your errand. In 
this particular case, I had tracked down a 
very astute gang, and, thinking over the 
usual problem, I hit upon the milkman-dis¬ 
guise idea for these reasons: the gang were 
a hard-drinking lot, and a cup of tea would 
be a very natural thing for them to want 
in the morning; the milkman comes at a 
regular hour, and his cry and knock are 
familiar. I argued it out that the gang, 
hearing, as they thought, the expected milk¬ 
man at the door, would dispense with their 
usual precautions and open without demur. 
Events proved I was right.” 
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FINANCE AND MONEY-MAKING. 


HOW PETER COOPER GAVE A LESSON IN INTEREST. 
LEARNING TO THINK IN TERMS OF "MY INCOME." 


I I.THOUGH every schoolboy is 
aware how quickly com¬ 
pound interest mounts up, 
this very thing remains one 
of the most baffling fea¬ 
tures of finance. Even 
shrewd business men are often blind to this 
feature of the case. The following anec¬ 
dote forcefully illustrates the point: 

It is related that once while Peter Cooper 
was talking about a project with an ac¬ 
quaintance, the latter said he would have to 
borrow money for six months, paying at 
the rate of three per cent a month. 

“ Why do you borrow for so short a 
time?” Mr. Cooper asked. 

“ Because the brokers will not negotiate 
bills for longer.” 

“ Well, if you wish,” said Mr. Cooper, “ I 
will discount your note at that rate for 
three years. 

“ Are you in earnest ? ” asked the would- 
be borrower. 

“ Certainly I am. I will discount your 
note for ten thousand dollars for three years 
at that rate. Will you do it? ” 

“ Of course I will,” said the merchant. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Cooper. “ Just 
sign a note for ten thousand dollars, pay¬ 
able in three years, and give me your check 
for eight hundred dollars, and the transac¬ 
tion will be complete.” 

‘•‘But where is the money for me?” asked 
the astonished merchant. 

“You don’t get any money,” was the re¬ 
ply. “ Your interest for thirty-six months 
at three per cent a month amounts to one 
hundred and eight per cent, or ten thousand 
eight hundred dollars. Therefore, your 
check for eight hundred dollars just makes 

The force of this practical illustration of 
the folly of paying such an exorbitant price 
for the use of money was such that the mer¬ 
chant determined never to borrow at such 


ruinous rates, and he frequently used to 
say that nothing could have so fully con¬ 
vinced him as this rather humorous pro¬ 
posal of Mr. Cooper. 


r HE average young American, while 
earning much more than his brother 
in Europe, is much more careless about his 
expenses—to such an' extent, in fact, that 
the financial balance at the end of the year 
would be found almost invariably in favor 
of Alphonse, Fritz, or Salvatore. Your 
European learns early in life to estimate 
his wealth in terms of income, rather than 
cash balance; in terms of interest, rather 
than principal. The question, “ How much 
are you worth?” gets a reply something 
like this: “ I am worth three thousand 

francs, or marks, or lire, a year.” In 
America we answer the question by saying: 
“ I am worth twenty thousand dollars,” or 
twenty millions, as the case may be. We 
have not got the useful habit of thinking 
in terms of revenue. So true is this, that 
the average young American has the vaguest 
sort of ideas, if he has any at all, about the 
accumulation of an income. He goes on, 
year after year, spending all that he earns, 
showing about as much wisdom in financial 
affairs as a farmer who every year would 
consume all his seed instead of placing it 
aside for next year’s planting. Yet, an in¬ 
come is easily within reach of practically 
every intelligent American by the time that 
he reaches the age of forty. 

This income will vary, naturally, accord¬ 
ing to taste, environment, and other cir¬ 
cumstances. Many people will regard an 
income of, say, five hundred dollars, as 
cheap and insignificant. Yet, this amount 
is positive assurance against being a burden 
to friends or relatives. It is a positive as¬ 
surance of honorable independence. No 
man with an income of five hundred dollars 
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will be forced to go with faltering steps 
and voice from office to office seeking for a 
job when he is so old that no one wants 

Five hundred dollars, and a cottage, means 
ease and comfort in a thousand charming 
villages of the United Stales, not for one 
person only, but for two, or even thrpe. 

And all this can be bad with a capital of 
only ten thousand dollars invested at five 
per cent. When you have saved a thou¬ 
sand dollars—it is easy to get, if you try— 
you will have an income of fifty dollars a 
year for the rest of your life. 

What does this mean? It means: 

Two suits of clothes a year. (No man 
needs more.) 

Or your rent for a month or two; 

Or free gas the year round; 

Or a free theater ticket once a week; 

Or exemption from taxes; 

Or free chicken for your Sunday dinner. 

The list, of course, could be continued 
indefinitely. Every man can make his own 
list. You may even take pleasure in re¬ 
flecting that once a year a kind friend will 
come up to you and say: “ Here is fifty 

dollars, brother; take it and forget that I 
gave it to you.” 


T HINKING ill terms of “my income” 
quickly becomes a habit: and, gener¬ 
ally speaking, it is a habit worth cultivating. 
A lot of “ the boys ” take you out for a 
good time, and when you reach home you 
have ten dollars less in your pocket than 
when you started out. Now, you may think 
that you are out merely ten dollars, and 
that is all there is to it. Nay, nav_! The 
annual interest on that ten dollars is fifty 
cents. You have taxed yourself for life at 
the rate of fifty cents a year—and it’s a tax 
you will never, never dodge. Fifty cents a 
year, as you say, is too insignificant to con¬ 
sider. But how many such items are there 
already sapping your budget? And how 
many more do you expect to add? 

Even the best of us will find, on con¬ 
sideration, that we have quite a collection. 


“ IF you were a Frenchman, with a very 
1 small surplus to invest,” says Charles 
F. Spears in the American Review of Re¬ 
views; “ if, even, that surplus were but a 
modest franc, you might become the holder 
of a French government bond. From the 
cradle to the grave the French subject is 
taught to save and to turn his earnings into 
safe income-producing account. The state 
pays a premium on thrift. It rewards its 


school-children for various good per¬ 
formances with a tiny bank deposit, which 
invariably will have grown into goodly size 
when the recipient has reached maturity. 
Having nursed its people through the early 
stages of economy, it directs their steps 
in the choice of investments, and even 
assumes paternal power in arbitrarily trans¬ 
forming the savings-bank account into gov¬ 
ernment bonds, or rentes. Thrift is a 
national characteristic. France is a nation of 
little savers, of little incomes, and of little 
farms. Collectively', these exercise a tre¬ 
mendous power on the affairs of Europe. 
The holder of the one or two franc bond 
and the possessor of the bank account, so 
small that bankers of other countries would 
scorn it, have built up a monetary power 
that commands the respect of the world, 
and, indeed, regulates the finances and poli¬ 
tics of much more presumptuous nations. 

“ Bonds of states and governments, of 
railroads with a government guarantee, 
bonds of cities and towns, of mortgage 
companies, are the Frenchman’s choice. 
His portfolio contains the most varied col¬ 
lection of government securities imaginable. 
It is safe to say that, in Paris, coupons are 
cut from the bonds of nearly every govern¬ 
ment under the sun. Too often the French¬ 
man gambles and loses in mining shares. 
He will have none of his own country's 
industrial issues. 

“ Something over two years ago, in the 
Review of Reviews, I exploited the fact 
that France had captured from Great Britain 
the title of “ world's banker,” and that it 
was to Paris instead of to London that the 
borrower turned his steps. The shock of 
this statement to British pride was con¬ 
siderable. It was controverted. After the 
1907 panic, English bankers pointed to the 
manner with which the Bank of England 
had guided the nations through the 
monetary crisis. By advancing its discount 
rate to seven per cent, gold was automati¬ 
cally brought to it from all corners of Eu¬ 
rope. With this gold, debtors, whether in¬ 
dividuals, corporations, or governments, 
were satisfied. But France and the Bank 
of France stood in the background, and 
really supplied most of the yellow metal, so 
that, when these debtors began to liquidate, 
they found that France and the Bank of 
France were, in most cases, their creditor. 

“ To-day France, even more than in 1906, 
is the world's banker. Her inexhaustible 
supply of funds waiting for investment is 
the wonder and the envy of all foreign 
bankers. Wars come and go, acute political 
crises follow fast after each other in mer¬ 
curial Continental Europe, and panics flat¬ 
ten industry and draw sharp cleavage be- 
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tween creditor and debtor. Through all 
these changes and chances the great middle 
class of France continues to save enough 
from its income to finance countries with 
much greater industrial wealth and to fill 
the vaults of the Bank of France to over¬ 
flowing with gold. The shores of France 
are laved with a golden flood that never 
seems to ebb. How could it be otherwise in 
a nation that so carefully trains its people 
to save and splits up its government debt 
certificates into pieces of one, two, and three 
francs (twenty to sixty cents) ; of whose 
ten million electors nine-tenths are in¬ 
vestors, and where, of twelve million five 
hundred thousand savings-bank depositors, 
over fifty per cent have less than four dol¬ 
lars to their credit in bank.” 


A BUSINESS man of sixty recently gave 
some valuable testimony in the col¬ 
umns of the New York Telegraph on the 
relation of waste and failure. He esti¬ 
mated that he had wasted about one-fifth of 
his time since he was ten years old. 

“ I am a failure, a mediocrity rather, 
which probably is as bad, if not worse, than 
an utter failure. Sometimes, years ago, I 
used to kick and blame others because I 
was not a brilliant success. In fact, with¬ 
out boasting, I should have been a success. 
I am quite clever, I know my business, I can 
sell stuff, and can hustle as hard as any one. 
I am a fairly faithful worker, and have the 
experience and have had the backing. Yet, 
I have failed. 

“ The day I was sixty years old I made 
some calculations based fin solid, sober 
fact, simply to show them to my boy, who 
is growing up, I hope, at least, to be a bit 
different from his father. I had found out 
several years before why I failed, and I 
made these calculations to make it plainer 
to him. Perhaps the figures may help some 
other young fellow. 

“ Plainly, as I found out after blaming 
everything else, I was not a fairly success¬ 
ful man because I wasted too much time. 
In fact, I wasted over eight years of time 
out of fifty available for work in which I 
should have been doing something to ad¬ 
vance or improve myself. I was, and am. 
moderately well fixed. If I had availed 
myself of that time which I wasted care¬ 
lessly, and added the results to the small 
things I have achieved, my family would 
have had a little more than my life in¬ 
surance to depend upon. 

“ When I speak of time wasted, I mean 
time which actually was wasted—not hours 
devoted to serious thought and reflection— 
hours often the best of a man’s life. 
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“ These are the figures that I prepared 


Overslept ten minutes a day for fifty 

years. 3,050 

Wasted hunting lost things twenty 

minutes a day for fifty years.6,100 

Talking uselessly thirty minutes a day 

for fifty years. 9,100 

Waiting for cars ten minutes a day 

for fifty years. 2,440 

Smoking (excess) thirty minutes a 

day for forty-five years. 8,190 

Telephoning (delays) twenty minutes 

a day for fifteen years. 1,830 

Cards, billiards, pool, etc., forty min¬ 
utes a day for forty years. 7,280 

Horses, dogs, babies, etc., forty min¬ 
utes a day for fifty years.11,150 

Barrooms, forty minutes a day for 

forty years. 9,720 

Plain loafing, forty-five minutes a day 
for fifty years.16,425 

Total waste in fifty years.75,285 


“ And yet I am not an extraordinary 
case. I know hundreds of men who waste 
infinitely more time than I do. Just as in 
my case, they might have been successful 
if they had not wasted so much time. 

“ It is just like gambling—and the waste 
time represents the ‘ percentage ’ in favor of 
the winner. The person who avails him¬ 
self of that percentage wins, and the others 
lose. 

“There is just one other feature to this 
wasted time which I strove to impress upon 
my son, and which I would like to impress 
upon others. That is, that it costs more to 
loaf than to work. A man who works all 
day spends little money, but he cannot loaf 
without spending money at all times. I 
have figured that I cannot loaf over a bil¬ 
liard-table, in a barroom, or at cards under 
seventy-five cents an hour. It is impossible. 
I know, to figure now how much money I 
spent in my useless loafing, but it is possible 
to make a rough calculation. Counting only 
the time in barrooms, over cards, billiards, 
and pool, in excessive smoking, and half the 
time marked ‘plain loafing’ as being ex¬ 
pensive loafing, and figuring it at fifty cents 
an hour, that loafing cost about $16,800 
cash in fifty years. That sounds high, but 
I can see no flaw in the reasoning, and those 
who loiter with the ‘ gang ’ in barrooms, 
who play billiards and pool and cards, will 
not dispute that fifty cents an hour expense 
is not high.” 

Most of us, unfortunately, regard our 
time as unlimited, until it is too late to 
begin economizing. 















TRY KAT, STIMULATING AND 
DELICIOUS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE STRANGE HERB WHICH TAKES 
THE PLACE OF TOBACCO AND LIQUOR, IN ABYSSINIA. 


T-«v OBERT P. SKIN X E R, the 

I 1 American consul-general at 

^ ani ^ urg ’ w * 10 ’ a in,m * ,er 

United States to the court 
of King Menelik, says that on reaching the 
town of Harrar, after a long and fatiguing 
climb from the Abyssinian lowlands, the 
Ras Makanon served libations of “ tedj,” as 
variant of hydromel, to his numerous 
American visitors, and it was then learned 
that in this extremely refreshing beverage 
Catha edulis, or the kat plant, was used to 
some extent, and that largely because of 
the presence of this principle the beverage 
operated so agreeably. While it was readi¬ 
ly ascertained that the natives find several 
interesting uses for the leaves and twigs of 
the kat plant, it was impossible to ascertain 
anything of scientific value. 

Certain tribes in Abyssinia chew the 
leaves of the kat plant when they are com¬ 
pelled to exert special or long-continued 
effort, the immediate effect of which is to 
produce an agreeable sleeplessness and stim¬ 
ulation. The freshly cut leaves have a 
rather pleasant taste, and produce a kind 
of intoxication of long duration, with none 
of the disagreeable features of ordinary 
inebriety. Messengers and soldiers are en¬ 
abled, by chewing the leaves, to go without 
food for a number of days. 

The use of the plant is even more com¬ 
mon in the Yemen (Arabian Turkey) than 
in Abyssinia, and in Hodeida there are 
cafes frequented by the common people, who 
consume an infusion of the freshly cut 
leaves, or perhaps chew the leaves. The 
better class of merchants chew these leaves 
two or three times a day, the habit being 
fairly comparable to the use of tea in the 
United States. 

Mr. Gabriel Guigniony, of Harrar, says 
that, generally speaking, the action of the 
kat is stimulating and tonic and non-nar¬ 
cotic. Many natives would be incapable of 
accomplishing their ordinary tasks before 
the absorption of kat. which takes the place 
of the European alcohol, accompanied by 
the same phenomena of excitement. Among 
those who abuse the habit the body tends 
to drv, the visage becomes emaciated, and 


nervons trouble follows, the most usual be¬ 
ing a trembling of the limbs: but these cases 
are rare. At times a too copious absorption 
of kat produces a state of drunkenness, 
particularly when the large leaves are em- 

The consumption of the kat is general 
throughout the Yemen, while in Abyssinia 
it does not extend beyond the districts sur¬ 
rounding Harrar. and is unknown in Abys¬ 
sinia proper. 

The Christian element of the population 
consumes no kat. and the domestic crop is 
taken up by the Moslem population in the 
province of Harrar. the Djimma and Leka 
regions, and the Moslem territory between 
Harrar and Addis Ababa. The plant is the 
object of special culture in the gardens of 
Harrar, and is raised in three different 
ways—as dwarf shoots, shrub, and small 
tree. The dwarf plants do not exceed six¬ 
teen inches in height, and produce the most 
tender and popular leaves; these leaves are 
also the highest in price. 

The bushes and trees are allowed to at¬ 
tain their full development, and their leaves 
are larger and less valued by the natives, 
although they possess in a high degree the 
qualities of the young leaves. This is con¬ 
trary to the general opinion of foreigners, 
who fancy that the large leaves are. dis¬ 
dained because of their inefficacy. The 
truth is that they are less highly regarded 
because of their disagreeable taste. 

In West Africa, the function of the kat is 
served by the better-known cola-nut, which 
also has a record for sustaining the natives 
submitted to great effort and lit'tle food. The 
cola-nut, by the way, is not a nut at all. but 
the seed of the large, yellowish fruit of the 
cola-tree. A ten-year-old tree will some¬ 
times yield considerably over a hundred 
pounds of seeds in a single season, and 
these have an increasing commercial value. 
Although the natives of West Africa have 
for ages used the cola-nut as a stimulant 
and for medicinal purposes, its introduction 
to civilization is of comparatively recent 
date. 

Analysis shows that it has all the quali¬ 
ties of tea, coffee, and cocoa, and qualities 
of its own besides, whose hidden potency 
still remains a secret. 
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TRADITION OF THE MISTLETOE. 


SOMETHING FAR MORE IMPORTANT THAN MERE 
SKYLARKING ASSOCIATED WITH HISTORIC PLANT. 


kLTHOUGH the mistletoe - bough 
is chiefly associated in the 
young American mind with 
stolen kisses, there is scarce¬ 
ly flower or bush in the 
world so hallowed by tra¬ 
dition. Everybody knows that the mistle¬ 
toe is a parasite, a waxen bush, which gen¬ 
erally grows high in other trees. It is 
neither remarkable for its beauty nor its 
utility. The wonder of it is how it achieved 
its eminence. The secret of this, like the 
origin of so many familiar institutions, is 
shrouded in the dim past, going back to 
those priests of our Celtic ancestors, the 
Druids. 

The cathedral arches under which the 
Celts worshiped were the spreading branches 
of the oak, the roof a dense foliage of 
greenery, and the mistletoe, the mystical 
parasite of the tree, was a symbol full of 
meaning, for it was believed to renew its 
life by some agency differing from that 
which propagated all other plants, and to 
exist by a divine power. Here, under the 
oak, the favorite tree of the Celtic sun-god, 
at the period of the winter solstice, priests 
and people sacrificed white bulls and human 
victims. The mistletoe was gathered and 
dispensed in small sprays, to be hung 
by the worshipers over their doors as 
amulets against evil and propitiation to the 
sylvan deities. 

' The Scandinavian legend of the mistle¬ 
toe, which tells the story how Loki, the god 
of fire, made the mistletoe the agent of the 


death of Balder, most glorious of Odin’s 
children, is familiar to all students of Norse 
Sagas. The mistletoe continues to be 
specially cultivated in England for the sale, 
which is always large at Christmastide, but 
the apple-tree has taken the place of the 
oak, as the soil on which the plant feeds 
the most generously. 

In France practically all the mistletoe 
offered for sale at this time of the year 
comes from the poplar-trees. It grows so 
abundantly that there is no need of cultiva¬ 
ting it. In fact, the thrifty peasants are 
only too glad to have some itinerant mistle¬ 
toe-merchant come and carry it away. 

The kissing privilege connected with the 
mistletoe during the days of Yule is prob¬ 
ably the most familiar relic of its traditions. 
Both the. Yule-fire and the mistletoe were of 
old believed to have special virtue as safe¬ 
guards against the powers of evil, yet, when 
they became thoroughly embodied in the 
Christian legend it was not so much this as 
their suggestion of the divine power which, 
at Christmas, kept the Prince of Darkness 
and his satellites in abject submission, that 
gave them their value. 

All readers of Shakespeare will remem¬ 
ber the legend and its association with the 
crowing of the cock, as put in the mouth 
of Marcellus, in Hamlet: 

It laded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Savior's birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
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And then, they say, no spirit can walk abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike. 
No (airy takes, nor witch hath power to charm. 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


The Bore's Head, I understande. 
Is the chele servyce in this lande, 
Look wherever it be fande, 


Christmas Day was first celebrated as the 
birthday of Christ about the year 180, al¬ 
though its institution is attributed to Teles- 
phorus in 138 a.d. 

But it is certain that Christmas carols, 
trees, feasts and presents, like the mistle¬ 
toe, are many centuries old, inaugurated by 
the early church to combat and purify the 
heathen customs of the great Yule-feast, 
reaching from December 25 to January 6. 
The Puritan Parliament in England abol¬ 
ished Christmas altogether, proclaiming ivy, 
holly, and mistletoe to be seditious badges, 
but after the Restoration the Christmas fes¬ 
tivities were renewed. 

The exchange of presents is typical of the 
gifts offered by the three Eastern kings to 
the infant Christ. 

In the early days there were some curious 
superstitions regarding the days of the week 
Christmas should happen on. If it fell on 
a Sunday there would be a good winter, 
with plenty for all; the summer following 
would be fair and dry; all lands were to 
have peace; and any boy born on that day 
would be a great lord. But, if Christmas 
happened on a Saturday, the winter would 
be very hard, with violent storms and tem¬ 
pests, which would kill many people; fruit 
and corn should fail; many old folks would 
die; the succeeding summer would be cold 
and wet, and children born on that day 
would not live six months. 

Of the intermediate days not much is said. 

At the Christmas dinner of long ago the 
first dish brought to the table was the head 
of a wild boar, with a lemon in its mouth, 
and rosemary, with other sweet herbs, in its 
ears and nostrils. The one selected to 
carry in the head saying the following 
rime to an old tune. The words were 
written by Sir Wynkyn de Worde in 1521: 

Caput apri defero. 

Reddens laudes Domino. 

The Bore's Head in hande bring I, 

With garlandes gay and rosemary; 

I pray you all synge merely 
Qui estis in convivio. 


Be glade. Lords, both more and lesse. 

For this hath ordayned our stewarde 
To cheer you all this Christmasse: 

The Bore’s Head with mustarde. 

Following the boar’s head came the pea¬ 
cock. This royal bird was carefully skinned 
without disturbing the plumage, and, after 
having been cooked, was sewed up in the 
skin again, and placed on a huge platter in 
a standing position, its gilded beak holding a 
piece of cotton, which had been saturated 
with spirits and set on fire as it was carried 
in. “ Geese, capons, pheasants, drenched 
with amber-grease, and pies of carps’ 
tongues,” helped to furnish the table, but 
the most important national dish, which was 
never omitted, was the furmety. 

The old formula for its preparation is 
in these words: 

“ Take clean wheat and bray it in a 
mortar, so as to get off all the hulls, seethe 
till it burst, let it cool, then add fresh broth, 
sweet milk of almonds or sweet milk of 
kine, and the yolks of eggs; boil it a little 
and mess it forth with fat venison or mut¬ 
ton.” Plum porridge was another of the 
chief dishes, and, with the bag pudding, was 
served first of all. It was made of “ mut¬ 
ton broth, thickened with brown bread, and, 
when half boiled, currants, raisins, prunes, 
cloves, mace and ginger were added, boiled 
well and served hot.” 

Mince pies were baked in coffin-shaped 
crust, to represent the cratch or manger in 
which the infant Savior lay. 

In Cromwell’s time the Puritans were not 
allowed to eat mince pie, the following quo¬ 
tation showing how they regarded it; 

The chiefest food they found most good in 
Was musty bacon and bag-puddin'. 

Plum broth was popish; and mince pie— 

Oh, that was flat idolatry! 

Then, once again, after the Restoration, 
the world succumbed to the idolatry— 
“ flat,” but sweet withal—of mince pie and 
mistletoe. 
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ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 


ODD FACTS ABOUT LANDS AND POPULATIONS, 
TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS, BEYOND THE SEA. 


flNG ALFONSO, of Spain, is 
one of the best amateur 
shots in Europe. 

The King and Queen of 
Italy seek relief from 
state and social burdens by 
retiring all alone to a small island in the 
Mediterranean. 

The many-sided Kaiser often personally 
superintends the setting of a new opera. 

Ex-President Loubet, of France, has a 
“ flat ” in the Latin Quarter of Paris, and 
often attends student reunions. 

Ranavalo, former Queen of Madagascar, 
is held in exile by the French government, 
which allows her a generous annuity. 

In France, matches and tobacco are a 
government monopoly, but most of the 
matches come from Sweden and most of the 
tobacco is American. 

Emperor Franz-Josef, of Austria, is the 
oldest reigning monarch in Europe, and 
King Manuelo, of Portugal, the youngest. 

King Edward, of England, is generally con¬ 
ceded to be the most skilful diplomat in 
Europe. 

Italy has experienced a great trade re¬ 
vival in the past few years, chiefly owing to 
the development of her water-power. 

The French government pays its military 
conscripts one cent a day. 

The rock on which Gibraltar stands rises 
one thousand four hundred and thirty-nine 
feet from the sea. 

For short distances the salmon is stated 
to be the swiftest fish. 

Chickens can now be plucked by means of 
a special electric fan. 

In England no representations of living 
personages are permitted on the stage. 

Kaiser William, of Germany, is the owner 
of several shops in Berlin. 

Mails were first sent by rail in 1838. 

German school-children number nine mil¬ 
lion seven hundred and fifty thousand, 

“ Cash ” originally meant a case for 
money. 

Calico derives its name from Calicut, a 
town in India. 

e invented in the seven- 


Magic-lanterns v 
teenth century. 
There 


than thirty thousand 


steamships and sailing vessels of c 
dred tons and upward in the world. 

In Italy no ancient monument can be re¬ 


stored, or old building altered, without first 
obtaining special permission from the gov¬ 
ernment. 

The London Mendicity Society possesses 
nearly forty thousand begging letters, of 
which eighty-seven per cent are absolutely 
undeserving. 

Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, has a 
most successful and paying dairy farm not 
far from her place at Het Loo. 

The London Zoological Gardens have re¬ 
cently acquired a specimen of the takin, an 
animal in appearance between a goat and 
an antelope. This is the only specimen in 
the whole of Europe. 

It is stated by a German biologist that 
the two sides of a face are never alike; in 
two cases out of five the eyes are out of 
line; one eye is stronger than the other in 
seven persons out of ten, and the right ear 
is generally higher than the left. 

For maintaining and cleansing London 
public roads for a year, nearly seven mil¬ 
lion five hundred thousand dollars is spent. 

Lieutenant Shackleton's antarctic expedi¬ 
tion is said to have cost almost two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars. 

A negro woman has been licensed to drive 
a taxicab in Paris. 

London streets were first lighted with gas- 
lamps in 1814. 

Pianos were invented early in the eight¬ 
eenth century. 

England imported over twenty-five mil¬ 
lion dollars’ worth of tobacco last year. 

Paris and Madrid will soon be connected 
by telephone, by which means it will be 
possible to talk from London to Madrid, 
via Paris. 

Belgian postal authorities have arranged 
that, in addition to the date, etc,, all post¬ 
marks shall bear the words “ International 
Exhibition, 1910,” in order to advertise the 
great event which is to be held at Brussels. 

Military uniforms were first adopted in 
English military service in the seventeenth 
century. 

In birds, the normal temperature is one 
hundred and ten to one hundred and twelve 
degrees Fahrenheit—a temperature fatal for 
human beings. 

Members of the Reichstag, in Germany, 
are paid seven hundred and fifty dollars per 
session, with a deduction of five dollars for 
each day of absence. 
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The Business Man Needs \ 

E PIANOLA PIANO 

i man in the thick of business can hope to learn to play the 
no —by old methods. Life is too short and art is too long. tyf? 
And yet, every-man longs to play. He never hears a fine W 
performance without a feeling of regret. In homes where there % srj 
is a Pianola Piano, the business man can spend his evenings in 
the delightful atmosphere of beautiful music. He can forget /rs 
office worries while wife or daughter entertain him, or better | ffi 
still, he can do the playing himself. jjfuf 

Nothing will smooth out the cares of a busy day, rest the tired t ® 
mind so much, as to hear the music of one’s favorite composer ^//j 
or to play over again the latest hit heard at theatre or opera. J V 
Because the Pianola has long passed the point where it ’f/0 i 
k could be regarded as “a mere Piano-player,” its marvelous £ . * 
%. powers have captivated the entire world, and its enormous ' • 

jki success becomes greater and more conspicuous yearly. 

f&A THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York J 
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Important Recognition 
of the PIANOLA 
Irom M. Debussy 



^lEW composers of the pres- ] 

I ent day are so much talked | 
of in advanced musical I 
circles as Claude Debussy, jj 
composer of “Pelleas and : 
nde” in which Mary Garden 1 
such great success. Al- | 
representative of the ultra- 

i French school, he is, on BM - —1 BBBI 

e of his personality, a conservative of the conservatives. 

It therefore happens that he is one of the last of prom¬ 
inent musicians to interest himself in the Pianola. M. 
Debussy was finally persuaded to call at the Aeolian Co.’s 
Paris branch and make a thorough investigation of the 
instrument. Having convinced himself that the Pianola is 
essentially artistic, he not only gave the Aeolian Company an 
autograph letter in which he declared that “ recognition of the 
PIANOLA is assured from all true artist s,” but he also con¬ 
sented to Metrostyle his own compositions. 

These authoritative interpretations are now in the hands 
of our London branch and are being reproduced for the 
instruction and entertainment of Pianola owners everywhere. 

The Metrostyle furnishes a guide to artistic expression. When you 
use the Metrostyle, you are virtually playing under the personal direction 
of trained musicians, such as Debussy, Paderewski, Moszkowski, 
Chaminade, etc. It is the lack of the Metrostyle in other Piano-players 
that causes them to sound monotonous and mechanical. 

THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 
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iano-pla^er Without flidjt 


As in the case of Mr. Debussy, 
so with many other distin¬ 
guished musicians, the Metro- 
style was one of the chief 
factors in winning recognition 
for the Pianola. One of 
Grieg’s last tasks before his 
death was the Metrostyling 
of his most popular composi¬ 
tions for the Pianola. 

Strauss gave a letter to the 
Aeolian Company in which he 
said, “IP I had not heard it 
myself, it would have appeared 
as incredible that it should 
render the very playing of the 
artist as if he were sitting per¬ 
sonally at the instrument. 


Josef Hofmann says, “ The 
Metrostyle places the Pianola 
beyond all competitors .” 

In the words of Humper¬ 
dinck “the Metrostyle is 
almost as valuable as the 
Pianola itself.” 

Yet no other Piano-player 
has this vital improvement or 
even pretends to offer any¬ 
thing as a substitute. By 
reason of its far greater artistic 
possibilities ,its superior respon¬ 
siveness and sensitiveness, the 
Pianola continues to hold the 
position it assumed from the 
very beginning, The Standard 
Piano-Player of the World. 


THERE IS BUT ONE PIANOLA 

Do not make the mistake of supposing that the numerous 
endorsements of the Pianola are intended to apply to Piano- 
players in general. “Pianola” is the trade-name of the 
instrument made exclusively by the Aeolian Company. 
Other Players are not entitled to the name of “Pianola” any 
more than they share its prestige and musical superiority. 

The PIANOLA and PIANOLA Piano are sold only by our 
authorized representatives. Send to us for the name of 
our nearest agent and our complete descriptive Catalog E 

THE AEOLIAN CO., Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE OPINION 
OF A FAMOUS 
TENOR 
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I GRANDE 
H PIANOLA PIANO 


Into the Weber Grand— 
celebrated for over fifty 
years for the richness and 
beauty of its tone — is now 
built the World’s Standard 
Piano-Player, the PIANOLA 


The highest phase of pianism has for 
many years been associated with the 
Grand form of pianoforte. It is the 
Gratid that is regarded as the supreme 
test " of the piano-maker’s art. It is 
the Grand that is invariably used by 
the great concert pianists. 

Therefore, the union of the Pianola 
with the Grand Piano is not to be 
regarded as an ordinary development 
in musical instruments, but rather as an 


affords the same unequalled advantages for 
manual playing, that have made the Webe'r 
the favorite of such artists as Paderewski, 
Rosenthal, etc. - And when played witli a 
PIANOLA roll, so human-like is the 
quality of the performance that now more 
than ever is the illusion of actually fingering 
the ivory keys present with performer and 
hearer alike. 

Write us for the name oi our nearest authorized 
agent and for Catalog E containing description of our 
latest improvements including the Full Note Scale, 
The Graduated Accompaniment, the Themodist, 
the Metrostvle and New Sustaining Pedal Device. 
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At the Cooking School 

It is surprising how quickly those old headaches leave the 
person who quits coffee, and has found out how to make 

POSTUM 


RIGHT — 


And who prizes health and the ability to “ do things.” 
Ten days’ trial will prove 


“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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Double-Disc 


Records 

65c 


ID BISPHAM 

America’s Foremost Baritone 
sings exclusively for the Coljunbi 
ich Double-Disc Records by Bisphai 


Played on your own machine, no matter whether it’s 
a Columbia or not, Columbia Double-Disc Records will 
give you better music and longer service than any other 
records, at any price. Get Columbia Double-Discs. 
Don’t take “ no ” for an answer. Send us 65c and we will 
send you a sample record, postage free, with a catalog. 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L 
Dept. C12, Tribune Building, New York 


desirable 
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COLUMBIA 

Grafonola 

“Elite” $100 
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The Howard Watch 

T HE finest compli¬ 
ment you can pay 
a man is to give him a 
Howard watch. 

It shows that in your opinion the 
best is not too good for him. 

It classes him among men with 
whom punctuality and exactness are a 
principle—as a Howard sort of man. 

He knows the Howard is the finest 
practical timepiece in the world. He 
appreciates your decision as to quality. 

He values the Howard for its 
associations—as the chosen timepiece 

Drop us a postal card, Dept.b, ana we win sena you 
a HOWARD book of value to the watch buyer. 

E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 

BOSTON, MASS. 


of the men who have done the big 
things in this Nation for three 
generations. 

Moreover, it is an intimate sort of 
gift; something that is always with 
him and which must often suggest 
the giver. 

A Howard watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each Howard from 
the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case 
(guaranteed for 25 years) at $35.00; 
to the 23-jewel in a 14-k. solid gold 
case at $150.00—is fixed at the 
factory, and a printed ticket attached. 
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For His Christmas 
A Gillette Safety Razor 

T he most useful and practical gift for a 
man. Something he will use every day 
of the year, and every year of his life. 
Something he will treasure. 3 A man forms a 

peculiar attachment for his Gillette Razor—thinks more of it than 
any other article of personal use. It is so efficient and workman¬ 
like, so easy and safe—no stropping, no honing—no special care. 

A beautiful gift, too! The Gillette is as compact and as 
handsomely finished as a piece of jewelry. 

If he has never tried the Gillette he will be astonished and 
delighted when he uses it and will thank you for a great comfort 
and convenience. 

If he already owns a Gillette, give him one of the new models. 
Hundreds of Gillette enthusiasts own half a dozen or more 
Gillette razors. _ ^ TT T o * t 


Standard Set, full leather ca 
Standard Set, in neat metal cs 
New Pocket Edition, $5 to 
Combination Sets, $6.50 fr 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 
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delicate and appetizing soups than Campbell's. 

You could not offer a more acceptable dinner-course than Campbell’s 
Consomme or Julienne or Tomato Soup. We use selected prime fresh 
beef for our beef stock. And beside clarifying the broth with the white 
of eggs we force it through our two-inch-thick patent filter which renders 
it as clear as amber. Our vegetables are all fresh from the garden; and 
put up the day they are picked. And the best tomatoes that grow are 
raised specially for 


You never tasted a more tempting soup than Campbell’s Tomato. New 
Jersey tomatoes are famous for their fine quality. And we have the choice of the 
whole crop—large red-ripe juicy tomatoes grown from our own selected seed. 
They are picked with the dew on them; brought in cool and fresh; washed five 
times in running water, and made into soup before noon. 

We use only the rich juice and pure fruity pulp. Every particle of skin and seeds and indi¬ 
gestible core-fibre is strained out by our improved strainer with a screen as fine as the point of a 
needle—the only kind of apparatus that thoroughly does this important work. Unless you have 
eaten Campbell’s Tomato Soup you cannot imagine its creamy smoothness and delicious tart 
aromatic flavor. 

You cannot judge Campbell’s Soups by the price. You must try them. 

If not completely satisfied the grocer returns your money. Why 
not learn how good they art—today? 

21 kinds 10c a can 


Just add hot water, bring to a boil, and serve. 

You’ll find 90 good sensible menus beside many other useful sug 
gestions in Campbell’s Menu Book. Shall we send you a copy free 

Joseph Campbell Company, Camden N J 

Look for the red-and-white label 




NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 



Originality is the secret of 
success in entertaining. The 
adaptability of NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers to the creation 
ol successful desserts offers 
surprise after surprise. At 
the next “at home" serve 
French Ice Cream with 

NABISCO 

SUGAR WAFERS 
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“Desserts 

of the 


World” 


desserts (one can be made in a minute) without 
a single recipe, but every woman likes to serve new 
dishes frequently, and the new Jell-O Book will 
tell her how to do it. 

It will be sent to every woman who writes 
for it, enclosing four cents in 
stamps. 

Fill out and mail to us the ^ 
coupon below and get this 
beautiful book. 

Remember all grocers sell 
JELL-O, IO cents a package. 

Flavors: Strawberry, 

Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 

Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 

Le Roy, N.'Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The moil beautiful recipe book ever 
published. Scenes from life in Arabia, 
India, Japan, France, Russia, the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, and other countries, have 
been reproduced in it in ten colors and gold by 
a great artist. 

Any woman can make 


advertisement 







C hristmas Candy—all the 

fun of making it at home and a sure 
success if you use Karo—the great candy 
syrup. Karo fudge, taffy, caramels, pop-corn balls 
are famous. You can eat them more freely than 
other sweets—they are wholesome and digestible. 

Eat it on Use it for 

Griddle Cakes Ginger-Bread 

Hot Biscuit m Cookies 

Waffles CORN SYRUP Candy 

Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes.—It is the best and purest syrup in the world for all table 
uses, for cooking and home candy-making. It agrees with everybody. As a spread for 
bread, you can give the children all they want. 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book 
—fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. J , New York 










?uB 0£RSET 


Each bristle gripped in, 
hard vulcanized rubber 


THE SCRAP BOOK—ADVERTISING SECTIC 


Study the “inside facts 


See the photographic likeness of a cross-section, shown in the 
picture. Note the extra length of the bristles, sunk deeply into a bed 
of vulcanized rubber, from which no bristle is ever to part. 

No other method in all the arts of brush-making holds perma¬ 
nently or defies destruction like the RUBBERSET construction. There 
can be no other like it. We have patents that guarantee this. 

Buy one RUBBERSET for a lifetime. Pay enough to insure 
that it’s Badger Hair. Badger Hair retains its fullness, softness and 
cleanliness after constant usage. 


RUBBERSET 


Shaving Brushes 


selling for $1 and over have Badger Hair and 
handles of ALBRIGHT IVORY, a composi¬ 
tion of indestructible quality, that retains its 
clean-cut, bright color, smooth finish, through. 

Keep in mind one all-important fact—whether you 
pay 25c. for your RUBBERSET Brush or many 
times that price—for the line is big and the range 
of prices is broad—the bristles are gripped in hard, 
vulcanized rubber, and are there to stay. 

The best brush should have the best soap, so try your 
next shave with BERSET SHAVING CREAM. A lather 
that quickens the shave, softens the beard and 
/-v soothes the face. A 25c. tube will give 100 shaves. 
'/§- RUBBERSET Shaving Brushes and 

'ZK BERSET Shaving Cream arc on sale at 

A DRUGGISTS,HARDWARE and GENERAL 

■888Mk STORES. 


If not at your dealer’s, send for fully ill 
ed catalogue and order direct. 

RUBBERSET COMPANY 
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A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every Home, This service adds to the efficiency of 

every office, every factory, and every farm each citizen, and multiplies the power of 

in the land is on that great highway or the whole nation. 

within reach of it. It is a highway of The BeI1 systerT1 brings eighty miliion 

communication, and every Bell Telephone men) women and children into one tele¬ 
's a gateway by which it can be reached. phone commonwealth, so that they may 

Millions of messages travel over this know one another and live together in 

highway every day. In the great cities harmonious understanding, 

they follow one another like the bullets A hundred thousand Bell employees are 
from a machine gun, and over the wide working all the time on this highway of 

reaches of the country they fly with the communication. Every year it is made 

speed of shooting stars. longer and broader, and its numerous 

The Bell service carries the thoughts branches are more widely extended, 

ar.d wishes of the people from room to Every year it is turnished with a larger 

room, from house to house, from commu- number of telephone gateways and be- 

nity to community, and from state to state. comes the means of greater usefulness. 

The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 
new needs and serve your new purposes. It means 
— one policy, one system, universal service. 

Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

And Associated Companies 
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A Revelation 

to Many— 

Scientific dietetics and practical experi¬ 
ence prove: 

That beans —when properly cooked— 
contain more nourishment than any other 
vegetable — 

More than Meat. 

That beaus contain a large amount of 
“protein”—the body-building, tissue-form¬ 
ing element in food— 

A large amount of “carbohydrates” and “fat”—the heat- and energy¬ 
making elements. 

But, beans—as ordinarily cooked—also contain an irritating, annoying 
element which causes gas and discomfort. 

Snider Pork (§> Beans 

are free from all irritating elements. 

The Scientific “ Snider-Process ” of cooking, removes these irritating elements— 

Keeps them whole, yet mellow and porous, and makes every single beau delicious 
and perfectly digestible, with all the rich food elements retained. 

“ It’s the Process ” 

Only the choicest of materials are used, and in all the process they are not touched by 
human hands. 


The appetizing Tomato Sauce which is blended through 
and through every bean in the can is made from the famous 
Snider Tomato Catsup, and imparts a mild, sweet, spicy zest 
—delightful beyond description. 

If you like good things try Snider Chili Sauce, Snider 
Oyster Cocktail Sauce, and Snider Salad Dressing. They 
create appetite—an aid to good digestion. 

Snider Pork & Beans and all Snider products comply 
with all Pure Food Taws of the World. 

Upon receipt ofj! Snider Pork & Beam labels, we will send you 

Address Dept. 24 

The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 











A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON A CITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE. 


HIP 


possible 


poultry keeping 


id practiced by 


when th 


THE PHILO S' .'TEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY, 


CHICKEN FEED AT 15 CENTS A BUSHEL. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTS ON 
EACH CHICKEN. 

No lamp required. No danger of chilling, overheating or burn- 
ing up the chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind ol 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EICHT WEEKS 


TESTIMONIALS. 


D PULLETS ARE LAYING 
ECCS EACH PER MONTH 


OUR SIX-MONTHS- 
AT THE RATE OF 






DON’T LET THE CHICKS 


SHELL. 


■ i 




Yours truly A.' E. Nelson. Yours -P^ctfull^.^ ' 

Send $1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the book will be sent you by return mail. 

E. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 345 THIRD ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 








ON CREDIT 


Our Ghristmas Specials 

Ideal Presents that Last Forever 


THE OLD RELIABLE, ORIGINAL 
DIAMOND AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE, 
Dept. 612, 92 to 98 State St, CHICAGO, ILL. 

BRANCH STORES—Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Lou!., Mo. 


BROS&C0.1658 
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SHOP THIS CHRISTMAS 

Where You Can Get What You Want Promptly 

Wanamaker's Mail Order Service annihilates the distance between your 
home and the Wanamaker stores. It loosens the fetters that have bound you 
to local styles and equipment. 

For over one hundred years people have visited New York to obtain “the 
latest and best.” But a personal visit does take time, and it does cost money. 
The frequent necessity for saving both has resulted in wonderful improvements 
exhibit “A” in the handling of orders by mail. 



Years ago a distant customer wrote Wanamaker’s to 
send her two spools of silk of a certain shade “ in a hurry.” 
Shipment was made in 3 hours, the selection perfect. The 
customer was pleased, and soon ordered something more 
valuable. It came 


promptly and right. 

Trying it again 
and again, she 
learned, as thou¬ 
sands of others 
have since, that 
Wanamaker’s 
service is depend¬ 
able, whether you 
trade in person or 
ask us to make se¬ 
lections for you. In 
one way, perhaps, 
it may be said that 
we pay even closer 
attention to the 
order by mail, be¬ 
cause when you 



call in person it 


naturally relieves the store of some of the responsibility 
of selection. When you write us to do the w r ork for you, 


We at Once Become Your Personal Agent, 


and are glad to assume all the responsibility, that of buying as well 



And please do not think that your order is thrown into a hopper 
with thousands of others, to be ground out mechanically—nothing 
of the sort at Wanamaker’s. 

None but the most experienced employes are even allowed to 
touch it. An expert “ Shopper ” who is required to take all the 
time necessary, goes straight to the stock, selects the goods person¬ 
ally, and is in every way just as careful with your order as you 
could possibly be And would it be strange if long service in this 
work should make the shopper’s judgment even better than the 
customer’s in many lines of goods ? 



It is this conscientious handling of orders, as well as the high 
quality of merchandise, which accounts for the steady growth of 
Wanamaker's Mail Order Service. It is to-day “International ” 
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AT WANAMAKER’S 

By Mail, No Matter Where You Live 

Not a week passes that we do not fill orders from every State in the 
Union, and from all over the "World. 

From Porto Rico and Panama to Alaska, and from Hawaii to the Philip¬ 
pines, our citizens have learned that an order to Wanamaker’s brings the 
exact goods wanted, quickly, and at a saving in price. 

It makes little difference what you want—it may be two spools of thread, 
or it may be a Paris hat, or a petticoat, or a piano, or a crochet needle, or a 
bed-room suite. You may want an excellent iron bed at $6.50, or a cast- 
brass one as high as $500. We have all of them. 

We will redecorate and refurnish your entire house, all arrangements 
being made by mail. We have specialists for such things—they know how. 
Just tell us what you want. 

The Third Arm of the Service 

Millions have leaned on the First Arm 
of the Wanamaker business, founded in 
Philadelphia 48 years ago ; and other 
millions on the Second Arm reaching 
from New York throughout New Eng¬ 
land. The Great Third Arm— 

The International Mail Order Service 
is not stronger, but longer—it will reach 
you safely wherever you may be. Let 
us submit the evidence to you. Try us 
in any way. 

Remember always that the Wana¬ 
maker name is back of everything we sell. 


WANAMAKER’S NEW YORK STORE (Two 



On this and the opposite page are two typical 
value offerings, Exhibits “A” and “ B." One of 
them is $3, the other $1, postage paid. Send 
for one or both of them. 

Also tell us what you want in wearing apparel 
for men, women and children, dry goods, jewelry, 
books, fancy goods, etc. The right catalog will come 
to you by next mail. 

Be sure to ask for the New Holiday Catalogs of 
Gifts and Toys. 

We have the greatest Furniture display in New 
York, in Mission, Colonial, Modern, and Palatial 
styles. If you will mention the style and pieces of 
furniture you are interested in, we will send you 
beautiful photographic reproductions of them, with 
price lists. 

It is, of course, understood that if goods bought from 
unsatisfactory in any way, they may be returned at our expense. 

Write to-day to 

Section 68, JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 
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The World’s Best Books and 
Slohe^Wcrtncke Bookcases 

The widespread use of books for Christ¬ 
mas gifts has prompted us to publish lists 
of the 5, 10, 25, 50and 100 “best books,” 
for children and adults, as selected by 
such authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, 
JohnRuskin, Canon Farrar, Dr. Eliot, Sir 
John Lubbock, etc. Sent free on request. 

For Christmas gifts Slote^Weroieke Book¬ 
cases are most acceptable. They are 
built in sections or units, that interlock 
and can be built up into stacks of any 
desired height or width. You can start 
with one or more units, and add to them 
as your books increase. 

SlobefVgru icke 
Elastic Bookcases 

have many special features of superiority, such 
as the patent equalizer to prevent doors from 
binding and the interlocking strip to insure true 
alignment. Uniform prices and freight prepaid 
everywhere. 

Look for the Slofcc^V&rnicke trade-mark. It 
is your guarantee of quality—your protection 
against inferiority—your assurance of being able 
to obtain duplicates at any future time. 

Write for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
containing 25 original designs for home libraries 
—describing the distinct styles and finishes of 
Slobc^Vtfsrntcke Bookcases—and quoting prices 
on every size and style made. Mailed free, with 
lists of “World’s Best Books” upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 

31)« Stob«fVeroicke So., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


- Fill out an d mail this cot 

The Globe-Werniche Co., Dept. X, 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 


To Have Good Figure, 

Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves ? 

I CANNOT tell you how happy / am that I have been able to bring 
health and strength to 43,000 women in the past seven years. Just 
think ! this means a whole city. It is to my thorough study of 
anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal 
experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my 
-1— - T t would do your heart good to read the reports from ir^ 




r .., . . _ __ _ _...j by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted t<_ - 

correction of each individual difficulty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak 
I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

' to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously 
. - 1 personal loveliness, which health 


reliant woman with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 
A Sweeter Sweetheart 

I teach you to stand and to walk in an 
attitude which bespeaks culture and re¬ 
finement. A good figure gracefully^car- 

Nature’s rosy cheeks are more beautiful 
than paint or powder. 


Arise to Your Best 


vital organs, lungs and heart, and : 
your blood to circulating as it did wnen 
you were a child. I teach you to breathe 
so that the blood is fully purified I help 
you to arise to your best. 


I Too Thin? | Str™n|th”en e [your 
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beautiful 
calendar 
will be 
mailed 


Is in panel form seven and a quarter 
inches wide and thirty-six inches long. It 
is beautifully lithographed in twelve print¬ 
ings and gold, and has the roughened finish 
like burlap. The dates are clearly depicted 
at the bottom of the design. 

The principal incidents in Longfellow’s 
poem, " The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
are faithfully reproduced. 

The central figure is a beautiful Puritan 
Maiden typifying the goodness and purity of 











Art Pictures 

TheThreefor One Dollar or Fitly Cents each postpaid 

THE FORBES LITHO.MFG.CO. 



The Grace of a Shoe 

depends quite as much 
on the leather as on 
the shoemaker. 

Foerderer’s “Vici ”—the 
original “ glazed kid ” is 
supple and elastic—lustrous 
—wear-resisting. Kinder to 
the foot and more lustrous 
the more it is worked over 
the last. 

See that your dealer 
gives you Foerderer’s 
“Vici” in your kid shoes. 
He can—and the shoes will 
cost you no more. 


sample of “Vici” kid . 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, INC. 

© Manufacturers of tm. 

Chrome-Tanned Kid Skin If 

PHfLADELPHfA 
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Guaranteed Jewelry for Christmas 



Address Dept. K 


L ^RGE figures are needed to tell how many styles.of jewelry (most of them of our 
own design and making) are pictured in the LAMBERT NEW JEWELRY 
BOOK. But small figures suffice for the prices. Write for the Book today, 
while Christmas jewelry is in your mind. We promise 
you a substantial saving On everything you order, and back 
our promise with a reputation which we began to build up 
over 32 years ago. 

All Lambert Jewelry is guaranteed, and we send the 
money back if anything you order does not please you. 

You could not ask more complete protection. 

All the diamonds in the great Lambert stock are direct¬ 
ly imported. That means that you pay only one profit 
on them. There is a great big saving for you on 
Christmas diamonds, as on every other kind of Christ¬ 
mas jewelry if you make your selections from 
the LAMBERT NEW JEWELRY BOOK. 


Lambert 

Brothers 


Third Ave. 
Cor. 58th St. 


NEW YORK 


desirable 
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This Beautiful 
Art Calendar Free 

No other art calendar was ever so beautiful as the 1910 
Armour calendar entitled 4 The Debutante.” 

In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert and James Mont¬ 
gomery Flagg have done their very best color work. 

You have never seen girls more attractive. The drawings are not 
mere ideals—-they are true to life. Each page of the calendar looks like 

The size of the calendar is 10x15 inches. There is no gaudy adver¬ 
tising to disfigure it. 

How to Get One 



Armours 


Extract of Beef 




We are willing: to give you the calendar 
simply to get you to use one jar. For you’ll 
never be without the extract once you know 
what it means. 

Add it to soups and to gravies. See what 
your people say. 

Impart it to “left-overs”—see how it fresh¬ 
ens them. Make stews from the parts of 
meat that you now throw away. Note how 
good they are. But be sure you get Armour's. 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
Learn at least one of its hundred uses. 

armour ^company 

CHICAGO 


Why This Offer is Made 


Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s E 
certificate under the cap, with four cents to co 
Armour & Co., Dept. DB, Chicago. Or send u: 
We’ll send you a calendar by return mail. 


Individual Picture Offer 


^e have a few of these drawings, size 10^x16^, printed on extra 
paper, with calendar dates and all printing eliminated, which we will 
prepaid for 25 cents each. Or we’ll send the four separate draw¬ 
ings of this size and the calendar all for $1, express prepaid. 
These separate plates are ideal for framing. 


Get these four beautiful drawi ngs 
in the Armour calendar with the top 
from your first jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, and 4c for mailing. 

Address Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Dept.DB. 

Save the library slips in Extract of 
Beef jars. They get you magazines free. 



In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention The Scrap Book. 
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Gelatin 


If your Xmas candies have 
been coarse grained and 
mealy, you can make them 
velvety and creamy by using 
KNOX Sparkling Gelatine. 


Contains recipes 
for a hundred des¬ 
serts and salads 
in addition to 
the candies. 


X 

Candies 

Send for our Recipe Book, and 
make Knox Turkish Delights, 
Mint Paste, French Dainties, 
Marshmallows and Chocolate 
Caramels in your own home. 

PEOPI-F.” 

11 is free on request 
for your grocer’s 
name. A pint 
sample for a 
2c. stamp 
and gro- 


Address 

Chas. B. Knox 








The “SWAN” is very long lived, that is why the makers 
of the most durable Fountain Pen adopted the name 
‘ ‘ SWAN ” for a Trade Mark. 

“SWAN” 


Practical 

Xmas Gifts 

for Man or Boy 


Our Combination 


Bench and Tool Cabinet 


same as dipping in ah ink bottle— 
it holds the ink above and below. 

Then it’s ADJUSTABLE. A touch of 
the finger regulates the quantity of ink sup¬ 
plied. Many styles. 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


Prices from 
$2.50 '■ 
upwards 


A first-class, elegantly, finished 
Oak Cabinet. A practical Work 
Bench with Vise: 95 of.the fin- 
I est tools made: when.closed, an 
attractive piece of furniture: 
when opened, immediately ready 
for work with every tool easy to 
reach. Nothing handier, nothing more, practical. No present for man .or boy,of such 
lasting educational value. We have four smaller “Wall Cabinets.” with same 
quality tools, but not so many. 

No. 47 at $7.50 No. 52 at $ I 0.00 No. 53 at $ I 5.00 No. 54 at $20.00 


Hammacher.Schlemmer & Co., New York «« 4th Ave. & I3th st 
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IN SINGLE 
PAIRBOXES 


andmother in 
rasands of othei 
apted by affectic 


rmem^ForVhile 
on are deservedly : 
ce-giving gifts wh 




embossed 






lem ready to put on the tree. They will please 
ither, brother, nephew or sweetheart, and their 
leasure lasts because Bull Dogs are so durable and 
satisfactory. 

They outwear three ordinary kinds 

Christmas Bull Dogs come in many beautiful 
colors and designs, with leather ends 
to match and gold gilt metal trimmings ; 
light or heavy weight and extra long at 


Refuse substitutes. 




HEWES & POTTER 

Dept. 2, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

World 


Makers of Suspenders 


A Seasonable Suggestion 


Why not buy 
him a pair of 
Bull Dog Suspen¬ 
ders for Christmas 


in a beautiful gift box? 


A Sensible, Pleasing and Inexpen¬ 


sive Gift for 50 cents 
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o! the Worn=0ut Office Stool 


Old — Worn-out — Thrown-out. 

Likewise the man whom it wore out. 

Here you see it — the tragedy of the office stool — the silent story of day in and day out routine, 
worry and grind — of the job that became a rut. 

Be the master of your calling — don’t let it master you. Training will put the mastery on your 
side by enabling you to compel success. It is not too late. No matter how aid you are, where you 
live, what you do or how little you earn, the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton have a 
way by which you can get out of the rut; earn more; win promotion and Independence. 

This is not fancy; it is fact, supported by thousands of letters received from once poorly-paid men 
who have made their mark through /. C. S. help. On an average, 300 students every month report 
advancement. During September the number was 
308. To learn how you can achieve similar suc¬ 
cess, mark the attached coupon. 

No Books to Buy 

An I. C. S. training means there are no books 
to buy — no leaving home or giving up work. 

The I. C. S. goes to you in your spare time, and 
fits its way to meet your particular case. Trains 
you for a position in the line of work you really like. 

Mark the coupon so that the I. C. S. may 
make it all clear —that it may convince you 
there is a way for you to succeed in life. Mark 
the coupon. No charge or obligation is in¬ 
curred in marking it. 

Avoid the rut —the worn-out career - the", 
down-and-out ” club by marking the coupon. 

Mark the Coupon NOW. 


Better Positiori’Coupon 



it is desirable that 









I doctor 

SHEFFIELD’S 

CREME 

dentifrice! 


The Sheffield Dentifrice Co., 

New London. Conn., U. S. A. 


No Seams, No Joints, No Cement 




G y^hi jpofe 

Hot Water Bottle 


ted together (liable to spring ; 


Positively Cannot Leak 


The Antoinette 


No other 


Made of fine “Cc 
leather soles and 
ribbon in colors tc 


ioiseless belting 
Trimmed with 


WALPOLE RUBBER WORKS 

Dept. H, 185 Summer Street, Boston. Mass. 


Colors: Black , Red , Brown 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO- 

114-1 16 East 13th Street, New York. 
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fesiBLF' RUBPI& 


Cailler’s is Made in Switzerland—of 
creamy Swiss Milk and pure Cocoa. 


That is why it 
cious and nourishii 
have learned the e 
again be satisfied wi 
Some manufactur 


rch richer, creamier, 
ordinary chocolate. 
“ Cailler taste,” you 
litations. 


ily the most 
it zous of foods. 


of.confec 


but also 1 
invalids i 


FREE! 


J. H. FREYMANN 


ALLWON 

Manicure 

Outfit 


Everything 
fits into the 
Buffer 


This Novel Manicure Set 
Soon Saves Its Cost 

















\1\] EMEMBER that 
l * cotton is not an 
Ostermoor—any more than 
flour is bread. 

While nothing but cotton can be made 
into an Ostermoor, nothing but the 

I /"V^Sw exclusive Ostermoor process 

II ft can make an Ostermoor 


Mattress 
is made of as 
it is how it is 
made that accounts 
Ostermoor fifty-ye; 
fort. The Ostern 




‘‘Built—not Stuffed” 


An Even Day’s Work 

Every hour of the day the Monarch 
Typewriter saves the energy of the 
operator. 

Monarch Light Touch is a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Monarch and 
has a mechanical reason to back it up. 
It so greatly reduces muscular effort 
that using the Monarch produces no 
perceptible weariness. 

Monarch 

Light Touch 

is due to the fulcrum of the Monarch 
typebar which creeps” toward the 
key or point of depression, reduces 
the leverage gradually, making the 
stroke of the key easy to start and 
very rapid at the end without added 


This, with the many other time-and- 
■ffort saving features of the Monarch 
aves the operator and assures work of 


“No Three O’CIock Fatigue” 

Let us show you by demonstration 
in your office the many advantages 
possessed by the Monarch. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 



Our 144-Page Book with 
Samples—Sent FREE 












RISK IN BUYING 
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k\ Ba#/ / Keeps after it is opened 

| Blue Label 
w Ketchup 

IDelicious—Appetizing—Satisfying 


Every Ingredient 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 

U. S. Government 

“Quality” has always been our watchword and our 
products are and always have been 
1 Pure and Unadulterated 

\ Not only ketchup, but soups, canned fruits, vege- 
1 tables and meats, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 

\ Insist upon goods bearing our name 

\ Write today for our free booklet “ Original Menus.” 

L \ CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Atwood 
Grape Fruit 

First, those who want the most deli¬ 
cious grape fruit they ever tasted, the 
thin-skinned kind that is filled with 
luscious juice and has the genuine 
grape fruit flavor; the kind that has 
resulted from years of experiment¬ 
ing and the outlay of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; the kind that 
a prominent physician of New 
Haven prescribes for all his patients 
telling them to “be sure to get the 
ATWOOD, for other grape fruit to 
the ATWOOD is as cider apples to 


Second, those who would increase 
their energy, clear their complex¬ 
ions, brighten their eyes, renew 
their youth, and rid themselves of 
rheumatism or gout. These eat 
Atwood Grape Fruit morning 
and evening. 


II GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY. JI 

\ MANAV1SIA. ) 


I 


fljtclets 


REALLY 

DELIGHTFUL 


JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER 

Try Them! 


Buy it by the box—it 
will keep for weeks. 



















The Best of Xmas Gifts—A DIAMOND 

Is there any gift for man or woman so accept¬ 
able, so much to be desired, or so perman¬ 
ently valuable as a really line diamond ? 

If you wish to confer upon anyone this most beautiful 
of Christmas gifts or to have for your own use the very 
finest grade of Blue White stone in any setting you 
wish, our system of selling you 

DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 

At 'Lowest Importers’ Prices 

Brings o.ur goods within reach of all. 

We are one of' the largest diamond dealers in the 
world. We import our stones in the 1 ‘ rough ’ ’ and finish 
them here. We buy for spot cash in enormous quantities. 
Instead of counting on a few sales at big prices, we figure 
on a mass of sales at small profits. That’s why we can 
sell you diamonds 20°/o lower than any other dealers. 
We furnish diamonds on credit to any 
reputable man or woman on these terms: 

20% with order and 10% per month. 

You have the privilege of exchanging your purchase at 
its full value. All transactions strictly confidential. 
Any article here illustrated or in our catalog No.12 
sent express prepaid for your examination, returnable at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. 

Send at once for our beautiful 65-page 
Christmas catalog No.12 It’s free. Select your 
diamond before Christmas and get it on credit. 
Special Holiday Discount of 10% on all Cash Purchases. 

J. M. LYON & CO. 

71-73 Nassau Street New York City 


I\p¥ IPIAITO The antise P tIc dentifrice 

DLLlUUUa 

taste. Gives a pearly-Iustre to the teeth and a perfect 
polish to gold-work. 


COLGATE & CO., (Ms 









J||2jL and get the cigaret that s made 
primarily to smoke—not to sell. 
Really. 

MAKAROFF 

RUSSIAN 

CIGARETS 

All good stores have them or can get 
them, instanter. 

Plain, cork-lip or mouthpiece. Fifteen Cents and a Quarter. 














for Whooping Cough 
' Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
1 Colds, Diphtheria 

''Used while you sleepy Catarrh. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat 
making breathing easy in the case of colds; 
soothes the sore throat and stops the cough. 


Cresolene 

both as a curr 
diseases. 


e throat and stops the cough, 
s a powerful germicide acting 
ive and preventive in contagious 
















Candies 

The Masterpiece of the 

Confectioner’s Art 

The Candy of Character 

ON THE CHARACTER OF CANDY 
DEPENDS ITS FITNESS FOR 

Gift Making 

Sales Agencies and Stores everywhere 



Xmas Gift for 


Your Husband 

1 ^ il 

| Any man would be 


delighted to have a 

fry ^ 

CREX chair, and if 


you want to give him 

REX 

a real merry Christmas, 

is com for 

— something that will 

From out 

• list of over 400 original 

esigns of 


CREX GRASS 

FURNITURE 

ou cau select just the gift for man 

woman, 

and at an attractive price. 

Carried 

y all best Furniture Shops. 

Ask for 

“ CREX-EASE ” cushions. 

PRAIRIE 

GRASS FURNITURE CO. 





















legs or stand. When not in use it 


satisfactory 


first installment 
k ill refund money. 


The E. T. Burrowes Co., 222 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


...... .. „„n be folded up to pack in trunk 

or to send through the mails as a present to a friend. 
PRlf'E* Nickel Plated (postpaid) 25 cents, or trimmed with 
* satin ribbon (any color desired) 60 cents, postpaid. 

tS "'iH. these Hat Rests great sellers, es- 
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V&1&> 

A Fif tk A%re. 

N ew "York: 

HOSIERS 

Christmas Stockings 

Peck & Peck 


are now receiving from Paris and London very 
smart Hosiery, for Men, Women and Children, 
purchased especially for Christmas presents. 


Peck & Peck 

have for Men very acceptable presents. Sets of 
sox and scarfs, 18 different combinations. The 
sox are shaded silk mixtures, also plain colors, 
with pure silk scarfs. Sets for $1.00. 


Peck & Peck 



have sox with hand made clocking and scarfs, 
handsome colorings, $2.00 a set. Also pure 
silk sox with and without cotton soles, ties to 
match perfectly. $3.00 to $8.00 a set. 

SPECIAL 

Pure Shot Silk Rib, 12 combinations, $3. 75. 

Peck Sc Peck 

recommend their popular SEA-ISLAND cotton 
stockings, for comfort and durability. They 
are almost as handsome as Pure Silk. They 
carry them in all colors, for Men, Women and 
Children, and cannot be had elsewhere. 

Peck Sc Peck 

carry all grades, and for Christmas presents will 
sell finest FRENCH HAND MADE SILK 
STOCKINGS, value from $8.00 to $15.00 
a pair. Special price $ 7.00 a pair. 

PECK & PECK 

Three Fifth Avenue Hosiery Shops 
230 Fifth Ave. 481 Fifth Ave. 564 Fifth Ave. 

at 27th St. at 41st St. at 46th St. 

NEW YORK 


desirable that you mention The Scbap Book. 
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SKIN 

PURITY 



CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 

The constant use of Cuti- 
cura Soap, assisted when 
necessary by Cuticura Oint¬ 
ment, not only preserves, 
purifies and beautifies the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands 
of infants, children and 
adults, but tends to prevent 
clogging of the pores, the 
common cause of pimples, 
blackheads, inflammation, 
irritation, redness and rough¬ 
ness, and other unsightly 
and annoying conditions. 



In answering any advertisement on this page 



Vanish Strain 

If jangled nerves and aching head fol¬ 
low the stress of shopping or social 
duties, try 


MENTHOLATED 

VASELINE 

IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 

PURE TIN TUBES 

(Contain No Lead) 


Rub the forehead with this scientific 
combination of Menthol and Vaseline, 
and the head becomes clear. Away go 
dull ache and neuralgia’s twinging pain. 
Carry a tube in your shopping or vanity 
bag. 

You should know the 12 Vaseline preparations, 
good for. Write for 

Our Free Vaseline Book 


it tells you all about 



It tells you what each preparation is specially 
good for, and how it should be used to gain 
immediate relief. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
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Useful 
Christmas 
Gift for 
any man 


Tke era. b o ciyraervl: ox 
pleasure ai\o protection 

Sold by all first-class dealers. 
Rather than accept & substi¬ 
tute order from vis direct. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 

MDH S^ICBARDSOK A^MS COMNY, 
543 B\rk avenue .Worcester .Mass. 


Worcester.Mass. jfggggs 

__ _|-» W1IH REGULARGR1P 

fni/r 3;BARREL $B°“ 




Macbeth Pearl Glass 
is the only kind of glass 
that would ever be used 
for lamp-chimneys if 
every maker consid¬ 
ered his interests iden¬ 
tical with those of the 
user. 

It is only the user’s 
«« u.& i'.l on. J interests, however, that 

you have to consider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, is on 
the lamp-chimneys you buy, and they 
won’t break from heat. 

One quality; to get the correct size 
and shape for any burner, have my 
lamp book. Free. Address 

Macbeth, Pittsburgh. 



■PSaMon ? 1 

C VELVET 


Try Them at Our Expense 


e. For sale by Hardws 
re Dealers and Depart- 
ores, or, from factory 
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II convinced 
selling and y 


corner store 


The kind of cement 
ines the permanence 
ete structure. 

For highest binding 


Concrete Construction about the 

Vol. It Small Houses, 
Concrete in Highway Construction 
Concrete in Railroad Construction 

Concrete Country Residences 


IE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT c 

PT. 58. 30 BROAD ST., NEW YOF 

Largest output of any cement company 


NONE JUSTAS GOOD 


Filbert 


Reinforced Concrete If the man 
Factory Construction behind the counter 


is the name of a book that should be 
in the hands of every man who con¬ 
templates building either an entire 
new plant or additions to the old one. 

Send for this book today, enclos¬ 
ing 10 cents for delivery charges. 

Concrete for factory construction 
hot only adds greatly to the value 
of the property, but stops a constant 
leakage of insurance and deprecia- 


ATLAS 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 

the cement that is made in one grade 
at the rate of 50,000 barrels a day. 
Atlas is the brand of which the U. S. 
Government bought 4,500,000 bar¬ 
rels for use on the Panama Canal. 

Other books about Concrete will 
interest you: 


smoked the ten. Here is my off fir 
in full as I've stated it for seven 

I will, upon request, send fifty 
Shivers Panatelas on approval to a 
reader of Munsey’s Magazine, express 
prepaid. He may smoke ten cigars 
' and return the remaining forty at my 
! expense, and no charge for the ten 
: smoked, if he is not pleased with them ; 

if he is pleased, and keeps them, he 
j agrees to remit the price, $2.50, with- 
! in ten days. 

On that offer I have built a large 
business extending into every 
State and Territory of the Union. 

My business grows by reason of 
repeat orders—eighty-five per cent 
of the cigars I sell are shipped on 
repeat orders. 

Every cigar is made right here 
in my own factory (and it is not 
a small affair, but a full size busi-. 
ness building in the business heart 
of Philadelphia), and I know that 
the filler is all clean straight long 
Havana grown on the island of 
Cuba, and the wrapper genuine 
Sumatra, the cigars are hand made 
by skilled workmen in a clean, sani¬ 
tary factory^. That’s why' I know 
that my r cigars will stand "this offer. 

In ordering, please enclose business card 
send personal references, and state which y 
prefer—light, medium or dark cigars. 

MY BOOK FREE—it tells a lot of thin 
about tobacco, cigars and smoking in genei 
that every man should know. Write for 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
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Make the most beauti- 'y ,/ / 

vtMj ^ an< ^ practical holiday At Regular v 

gift. Three strikingly artistic 

/0!C^ cover designs by the famous \Jr Flfty Cents 
‘'•y uSy artist, Leon Moran. The subjects 

are—“Fair Rosamond”—“ Bachelor Girl”—“Lady in Yellow.” 

Yfrf *1 President Suspenders are the most popular with all men for their long- 
wearing and comfort-giving qualities and their exclusive designs. In these 
new boxes they are the best gifts you can possibly decide upon for men. 

/vWfl? Made in light-weight lisle for office and dress wear. Medium weight 
for ordinary wear. Extra lengths for tall men. Also youth’s size. 

•yVSf Yy Makers guarantee on every pair. Buy today. At all dealers. Or order from b 

lis. We mail direct to any address. Presentation card, enclosed if you wish. J~ 

THE C. A. EDGARTON MFC. CO. 

Main Sireel. Shirley, Mess. ^ ! - 'f 


Special 

Holiday 

Boxes 


tsr Jfwe 


At Regular 

Price 

Fifty Cents 


The Knickerbocker Spraybrush 


For Bath, Shampoo and Massage 


THE PROGRESS COMPANY, 712 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 
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Look Closely 

at the gloves you buy;—the leather, the ^ 
binding, the stitching, all reveal quality,—but above 
all look for the name which stamps them 


Gloves' 


because this name has been a guarantee of quality and durability in 
every detail for over six generations of men- 









WOULD YOU PAY 5c. 

FOR THIS LARGE SAMPLE? 

For Christmas 

Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac Vegetal 

Makes a delightful gift. It is an exquisite perfume, used 
for handkerchief, atomizer and bath, and is acceptable to 
all women and men of refinement. 

Send for the sample to-day, enclosing 5c. (to pay postage 
and packing). Try it and then buy a large bottle from 
any first-class drug or department store. 

Price 75c. per bottle (6 oz.) 

We have put up for the holiday trade a limited quantity of this 
fragrant preparation, one bottle in a box. Order early from your 
dealer. 

ED. PINAUD’S Lilac embodies the very heart of the living blossom 
—it is exquisitely delicate and lasting. 

PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 

Dept S 305 ED. PINAUD Building 


New York 
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The Best Xmas Gift is 

Shibboleth Neckwear 



Don’t pay big profits— 
on your Diamonds— 

Diamond Ring, y x Carat, $25. 

Diamond Ring, V* Carat, 55. 

All 14K settings. 

SAWYER COMPANY, 10 Summer St., BOSTON. MASS. 

TEL-EP-A-GRAPH BOARD 

Decidedly the most fascinating and genu¬ 
inely interesting Game-Board. Everybody 
1 in the family can use it. The great mystery 



CHOOSING A WAShIniTwACHIHE < 



A Number of Grand Values in 

Fine Violins 


An opportunity to get an exquisite instrument. Good old 
violins (dated 1700-1830) from $50 up. Concert instruments 
by the old masters, in fine preservation, from $100 to 
$10,000. Several sent on selection. Send for our beautiful 
catalog of old violins (Free). Monthly payments accepted. 
LYON HEALY, 25 Adams St., CH ICAGO 

Gutc/naueui REDUCES 

\ 40 DAY FREE TRIAL Sexes 

So confident am I llmt simpl^wearmg it will 




IRKS, 1300 Broadway, N 


Don't Throw it Awa> 



Made Happy 

they have w 

Dr. DANIELS WORM EXPELLER 

safe and satisfactory. At any dealer’s, or by mail, 


PRINT Prell^rTSer^' 3^ 

—_ Save money. Print for others, big 

Your. . .. 

Own 

Testimonials from custon- - - --- 

saw a printing press in my life, before, but printed good cir¬ 
cular fir-t day." A pastor writes “It hel/s my church work." 
many from railroads, educators, doctors, druggists, photog- 
raphers, and others. 


r, TYPE, 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 



Geisha Diamonds 

THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliancy 
they equal the genuine, standing^all test and 

For particulars, prices, etc., address 

THE R. GREGG MFG. 4 IMPT. CO. 

Dept. 14. 517 Jackson boulevard, - Chicago, Ill. 


SQUAB 

Mated pair kiss- 
four* week. 


BOOK FREE 


Write for handsome T1910 
Free Book, how to make 
„ breeding squabs. Cloth-bound book now 303 
pages, 114 illus. It's great. We take subscriptions for 
the new splendid National Squab Magazine (monthly). 
Price One Dollar a Year. Specimen copy 10c. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 302 Howard St. Melrose,Mag*. 


Send Now for 

_ >freT1 

WONDERFUL DR. RICHTER’S ANCHOR BLOCKS 

^Greatest toy gift^Santa Claus^can bring. A Toy that is more than a toy. 






answering any advertisement o-i 











































TEDDY’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. Performed by 





NEW Additions to Schoenhut’s 
HUMPTY DUMPTY CIRCUS TOYS 

TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 




jr ktut )' 

SCHOK.NHU I \S' 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees 2279 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers ot the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Piano _Established 1872 



THE NEW DIAMONDS 


f ft's ^ 

Hawaiian 


Picked 


10 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 


Baker’s Bedside 
& Reading Table 

Adjustable for many purposes. 

Great Comfort for the Sick 


An Ideal 
Christmas 

Gift 


It’s So Different 


Interests 


Best Birds, Best 
|1 Lowest Prices 

gjp pnre-bred Chickens, Ducks, Ge 
Hr keys. Largest Poultry Farm i 
m Fowls Northern-raised, healthy ; 


FREEPORT, ILL. 


picfures. 


poultry 


THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 

her good looks—her success in society- 
1 chiefly on her complexion, uses always 
test oi beautifiers, Lablache. It_ 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, 


STEREOPTICONS 


approv< 




McALLlSTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dept.12.49 Nassau St.New York 







Brass-Craft 

OUTFIT FREE 



SHOE 
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Wins Every Hi 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES-POST CARD PROJECTORS 


Machines 


■ Post Card 


for home 


Perfect, tlirilling 


colors, 


ppiug8 from papers, books, 
ae can afford. We have th 
)ur illustrated catalogue N 
: for traveling exhibition w 

Dearborn St., Dept. 1 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 


Chicago. 


A HANDSOME KNIFE THAT YOU CAN SEND 
WITH CONFIDENCE TO YOUR GOOD FRIEND. 


TEDDY’S CAMP KNIFE. 




1 Our Masterpiece ; 




MAHER & GROSH CO. 

75 A St., Toledo, Ohio 


No boy or girl wants just “a sled” 

MfP/ They all want the Flexible Flyer. They know it beats 
Wr / any “sled” ever made. 

r I You steer it by simply pressing the hand or foot on the 
I steering-bar without dragging the feet. You glide around 
every obstacle at full speed; and leave all the other sleds 
, behind. Nothing will give as much pleasure as a 

Flexible Flyer 

“The sled that steers" 

It is the only sled for boys ; the only safe sled for girls. The hand- / 
I somest, lightest, strongest; and lasts the longest. Outlasts three or- / 
P dinary sleds. / 

It saves boots and shoes, and prevents wet feet and doctors’ bills. / 
Coasting is the thing to give your children rosy cheeks and sparkling / It 
eyes Get them a Flexible Flyer. Get it today. And be sure to look /isn' 
for the name and trade mark on the sled. I,* 

Ask specially to see the new Flexible Flyer Racer. / p| 

Boys! Girls! We would like to send you a model of the / unfes; 
Flexible Flyer— free if you’ll write for it. This shows how / it bears 
it works. Also beautifully illustrated booklet. It’s free. r'thisTradeMat 
Write for it today. 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101-P, Philadelphia, Pa. 







TOOTHPASTE 
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Every genuine Chocolate Bud has the name WILBUR stamped 
it and the Cupid trademark enclosed in the wrapper. 

Many chocolate makers imitate 
them, and every imitation is open 
confession that no other chocolate 
.. . , 0 ^ was ever so popular or so good as 

WlLBVR’S 

CHOCOLATE 

"Bvds 


For eating only —less sugar, greater body, greater 
satisfaction, delightful in aroma. Flat cakes 10c. 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Inc., 215 North Third Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of WILBUR'S COCOA 



Assorted Box 


SENT FREE 



“Well, Well! 

I Can Hear You 
Perfectly, Now ! 

I 


hard of hearing for years, and his 
experience is the same as that of 
Thousands who aro now using it —to 


Try It At Our Expense” 


If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, we 
will lend vou an Acousticon, and if you do not hear satis¬ 
factorily the trial will cost you nothing. No trial fee, no 
penalty, if you do not hear. A very light and unnoticeable 
head-band is furnished with the ear-piece; it’s use makes it 
unnecessary to hold the ear-piece and leaves both hands 
perfectly free. Ladies who use the Acousticon dress their 
hair so as to make the head-band and ear-piece invisible. 
€J Over three hundred churches throughout the country 
have installed the Acousticon for their members who are 
hard of hearing ^ It is the original electrical hearing de¬ 
vice, fully protected by U. S. patents, and you can not 
secure anything as efficient under another name 

Write for particulars of Free Test Booklet, etc., to 

The General Acoustic Co. 


844 Browning Building, Broadway and Twenty- 
Third Street, NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable 


mention 
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The Next Thing Needed 
For the Baby 

(Or any of the Other Children), Why r 

get it in New York —Of Best & Co., t 
largest, in fact, the “ Only Store for Childr 
Only ” in the United States? 

You Would Be Sure of Something 

Good, and Pretty, and Different, — unli 


Sending As An Experiment 

from n country town or inland city, for- 
simple a thing as a baby’s dress, a little gir 


Thousand Picture Catalogue 

as the first step. It explains our mail ord 
methods, gives directions for measureme 
and selection, together with an idea of o 
business, the only house of its kind and ma 
nitude, in the world. 

Address Dept. 3. 

60 - 62 West 23d St.. - - New Yoi 


Do Have jZSAt 

A Warm Frame 

This Winter 

'T'HE health and comfort of your family must be 
your first consideration. Install a Richardson & 
Boynton Heater carefully chosen for the work it has to 
do and you can be sure of the fullest possible amount 
of heat, convenience of handling, and your fuel expense 
reduced to a minimum. 

That Richardson & Boynton superiority is universally 
recognized is evidenced by the fact that our Heaters are 
installed in more buildings, both public and private, 
than any other make in the United States. 


$ Fresh Warm Air Heaters 
am^or^ Hot^Water Heating 


Richardson £ JJoynton Qo. 














1 * Christmas l 
Time V 

be especially careful to guard wj 
against inferior articles and ” 
substitutes. To get the best, all- 
around revolver, simply ask for the 


dropped.thrown against 
"a wall, or you can 


JOHNSON 

Revolver 


Hammer the 
Hammer 


Safety 

Automatic 


It won’t go off. When you 
i pull the trigger, it shoots 
straight and hits hard. 

Our Free Book, “Shots,” tells 
in detail why the Iver Johnson 
s the best revolver for the pocket, t 
and all-round use. Handsome in 
perfect in construction. Our cata 
shows all the mechanical details. 


And to be sure that it IS a 
genuine Iver Johnson, 
look for the Owl’s 
Head on the grip 


Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


dealer will n< 




IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 161) River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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FINANCIAL 

ADVERTISING 


O UR readers may place every 
confidence in the statements 
of houses advertising investment 
securities in this department. 
Only firms of established repu¬ 
tation and integrity are permitted 
to use the advertising pages of 
THE SCRAP BOOK. 


Mail and Telegraph Commissions 
Executed for Out-of-Town Investors 

W E have every facility for handling the accounts of investors who are' 
obliged to use the mails, or the telegraph in following the security 
markets. Authentic information and reliable advice on legitimate, well¬ 
paying stocks and bonds are at all times freely at the disposal of our clients 

WILMERDING, MORGAN & LIVERMORE 

49 Broadway, - - - - New York City 

Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Farm Lien Securities 
Interest, 6 % 



January Investments 

For January investors we have on hand 100 
varieties of bonds. They include Municipal, 
Public Utility, Water Power, Corporation and 
Irrigation Bonds. Please ask for our list. Cut 
out this reminder so you won’t forget. 
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THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL 

THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 

We have just issued a comprehensive pamphlet reviewing the 
resources and prospects of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which we 
will be glad to send to any address upon request. 

Harris, Winthrop & Co. 


KrAKPr cialty of buying 

ui unci and selling stocks 

and and bonds on the 

I I ” New York Stock 

investor Exchange for cli¬ 

ents living at a 
distance from market centers. 

Our booklet, “ Broker and Invest¬ 
or,” fully explains our facilities for 
handling mail orders, and we urge all 
investors to write to us for a free copy. 

Our mail service insures quick, 
satisfactory attention to all orders, 
whether for one share or a thousand. 

Write for “Broker and Investor ” today. 

BALL & WHICHER 




fid-fine „"J S , 25c 


From one of the greatest living Medical Scientists : / 

“Concussion conveyed to the eplne from walking on modern ^- 

pavements Is the cause of a majority of cases of Nereous Prostration,” 

Avoid this by wearing our Shock-Absorbers. Attached by Wearer. 

At Department Stores and best Dealers, including all stores operated by Regal Shoe Co., 
Emerson Shoe Co., Crawlord Shoemakers. Inc. Hanan & Son; or four pair by mail on receipt of 
fr.oo and size of shoes. Money relunded if not more than satisfied. 

^ ~ 11 The^Consolidated Mfg. Co. 

ft Hartford, Conn. 
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Make This a 



REED $ BARTON 

Christmas 


by se. 

lecting 

all your gifts o 

f Reed 

&B 

arton £ 

Silver from a R 

eed & j 

Bart< 

>n Jew 

r eler. 

i 

It 

will r, 

eflect your owi 

1 good \ 

taste 

and b 

e a pretty com 

ipliment 

to th< 

; recipients. 


Fo 

r Re 

ed Barton 

Silver a 

gives endun 
substantial 1 

ng satisfaction. It is V 
n weight, uncommon | 

in d 

esign 

and faultles 



workmanship. 

Reed Barton productions 
rarely win m a competition 
of prices. They are not 
advertised or put forward 
because cheapest. Nor are they 
sold in every kind of a shop. 
They are obtainable only in 
the better jewelry stores. 

Hence a gift of Reed 
Barton Silver, either ^ 
Sterling or high grade plate, f 
is the more choice and ^ 
desirable. 

So make this a Reed & 
Barton Christmas. 

Reed. & Barton *4; 

Established 1824 V 3 

Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 3 

Taunton, Mass., U. S. A.. \ 
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The Chesterfield Dress Shirt 

will not bulge because the lower end of the bosom 
is detached from the body of the shirt and will 
slide down outside the trouser band. $ 2.00 

Send for booklet, “Proper Dress.” CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, Makers of Arrow Collars, 433 River Street. Troy, N.Y. 



THE 
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Facts and fig- 
lailed free. 
aw St , Pontiac, Mich. 


LITTLE WIZARD A N ,,,d " .E.r,V.' u ‘ 
BOOK MARK Q.TSSISa^ 

C PART. Neat, simple, durable, 
harmless. 

SAMPLE 50c 

Agents Wanted 

SAWYER CO. 

10 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


MAKER foSMOKjg 


WH I^r E, 

APPrtl Ri 

So $5 Per Caret 


s 


I CIGARS forXMAS I A „ Rieger's 

1 on free trial I® Flower Drops 


Our Unique Holiday Idea 
“Made Expressly for Mr.- 


Our Free Trial Offer: ™ r !LVon 

your business letter head and we will ship 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 

Fifty times the strength of ordinary perfume. Real 
flower perfumes in the most possible concentrated 
form. Free from alcohol. The finest perfume 
science ever produced. One drop diffuses the 
odor of thousands of blossoms and lasts for weeks. 
A dainty Christmas. Birthday or Wedding Gift. 
Four odors—Lily of the Valley, Violet, 
Rose, Crab Apple. Bottle with long glass 
stopper from which to drop the perfume. 

Put up in polished, turned maple box. 
Packed ready to mail. Money refunded it 


,0ur Special Holiday Feature: 
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Onyx 



The giver implies througl 
; good enough for Friends. 


“ Nothing but the Best ' 


Some very excellent qualities for Men, Women and Children have been specially 
ut up in attractive holiday boxes at attractive prices. 

The entire range of “ONYX ” Hosiery, be they of Cotton, Lisle, Silklisle, or 
ure Thread Silk for Men, Women and Children will be on sale at the foremost shops 
V the United States, and we counsel those who desire to provide their friends with a 
ift of three-fold value—Sensible, Practical, Beautiful—to select for their medium the 
ONYX ” Brand of Hosiery. 

Anj' hose at whatever Quality, Color, Fabric or Price, bearing the “ ONYX ” 
:amp is the best that money will buy. A few well-known “ONYX” numbers are 
escribed below. 

Our new “ DUB=L TOP” 

Our new “ WYDE TOP” 

Our new “DOUBLEX QUALITY” 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


Wholesale Distributors 


Lord & Taylor 
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WOOD HORNS 
FREE 

on the $50, $60 and $75 Machines 

This is the highest value ever given in Talking 
machine history. 

The $20, $30 and $40 Zon-o-phones 
have metal horns, or will be fitted with wood 
horns at Special Reductions (the $40 Zon-o- 
phone with a $14 wood horn costing only 
$45 total). 

GO SHOPPING FOR YOUR 
TALKING MACHINE 

Examine the Zon-o-phone, you will prefer it. 

ZON-O-PHONE RECORDS 

“ Double the pleasure.” The Double Record 
Disks are the highest type of record ever 
offered for 65c. Single records, 50c.; Operatic 
records, $ 1.00. 

Write for full information, to Double your 
pleasure and Reduce the cost. 

Universal Talking Machine Mfg. Co. 


Gems 


Ideal Christmas Gift 

' RITELITE 

Shaving and 
Dressing 
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For you to get rid of-> 

BUT EVEN THA TISN’ TALL THERE IS TO IT 
Isn't it worth a lot to you to be able to stay in the front of your store greeting 
customers, seeing that they are waited on and keeping an eye on things—which 
you can’t do if you are hid away in your office at the back of the store with 
your head buried in your books ? 


Nigh t Wo rk_ 

Mistakes in Figuring 
Trial Balance Worries 
Inventory Troubles 
Statement Day Rush 


Addling and Listing Machine 

vilf do in your smaller business. It will give you the time you ought to have to run your business right by giving you the most time for 
■ou the hire of extra help on your books that otherwise you'd have to have to give you that needed rime. Don t lake pour valuable til 
IT labor that ought to be producing business, to do what this machine can do more quickly than you can possibly do it and with perfect ao 

“A BETTER DAY’S WORK” ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f 

catly every step taken in the process of accounting. We want every business man to have it for it shows the simplest and easiest 
is. Whether you use a Burroughs or not, you'll be glad to use the methods shown in this book for getting your day s work done more c 
ly and better. This hook is FREE. Send for it. 

— - _ - CUP THIS COUPON HERE AND MAIL TO US AT ONCE - — - -* 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 16 BURROUGHS BLOCK, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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NEW YORK-NEW ORLEANS 

Choice of Rail Lines Returning 

Journey may start at interior points 

DELIGHTFUL TRIP THE YEAR ROUND 

Round Trip Fare $63.22 


It is the impurity or adulteration 
in cod liver oil that makes it 
offensive to taste and smell. 

Peter Mollers/ 

_ - JSk A 


ffi; 

C[ Admiral Duplex Ends will not rip or tear and 
“7 the Metal Bearing Cast-off takes all strain and 
friction off the leather. These make Smithmade 
"Admirals" wear longer than other suspenders. They 
are the simplest, easiest, most comfortable as well. 
They are superior at every point, yet cost no more. 

•I Four styles and extra lengths. At best dealers 
or from us direct, 50 cents. Every pair guaran¬ 
teed by us—the oldest suspender makers in 
the United States. 

Smithmade Suspender Co. 

Boston. Massachusetts 
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A COMPLETE, PRACTICAL SHAVING=KIT 

C ONTAINS the only perfect razor for self=shaving 
and the full automatic Spira=Strop, the only really new 
achievement in shaving in four hundred years. 

RAZOR—A marvel of convenience and utility. 
Has straight, smooth guard, micrometer adjust- 
ment and positive, anti=vibration blade grip. 

BLADES—Keenest you ever used —and the spiral 
keeps them so. Six of them in each kit—enough 
to last six years. 

STROP—Guarantees a prime edge every time 
you shave. Absolutely automatic, requires no 
skill, yet strops better than an expert. 

You can't strop wrong with the Spira. 

STANDARD KIT—Razor, Blades, and Spira-Strop- 
in handsome leather-covered case that fits the pocket, 
triple silver-plate, price $5.00. 

COMBINATION KIT Same with soap and brush- 
in leather-covered case, price *7.50. 

Everywhere razors are sold. 

Send for Spira-Book. Tells all about it. 


Leslie Manufacturing Company 

24 Spira Building 
Medford Street 

Boston, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 






sffSrSfmivflal 1 


different fri 




A Household Necessity 

'"THE most acceptable gift that can be made to any memt 
1 the family. Useful alike to Baby, Mother, Father, S 
Brother, Grandma, Grandpa, Aunt or Uncle, Niece or Net 
Husband, Wife or Sweetheart, Athlete or Invalid, Old or Y 
—for everyone, at all times and all places. 

THERMOS FOR CHRISTMAS 

Handkerchief, Books, Gloves or Hosiery give a Thermos B 
Pot, Jar or Decanter. 

,ntr0ductl011 ° f a brand 

You know the advantages of the Telephone, Sewing Mac 
Vacuum Cleaner, Electric Light; but you do not know 
Comfort is unless Thermos Is in your home and with yc 


IERMOS 


Hours in coldest 


Cut off or copy this coupon 
BAKER IMPORTING CO. 

120 Hudson St., 220 North 2nd St., 

New York, N. Y. ° r Minneapolis, Minn. 

For ten cents enclosed please send trial can 
Barrington Hall Coffee as advertised. In con¬ 
sideration I give my grocer’s name (on the 
margin). 


Barringtoruiaill 

Th'SgS&S Coffee 


The worthless and, in fact, injurious chaff 
that you pay for in other Coffees, is removed 
from Barrington Hall by a patented process and 
thrown away. 

From a pound can of Barrington Hall you 
get a pound of all Coffee, but it costs no more 
per pound than any good Coffee and less per cup. 

Try it on your own table at small expense. 

Send Us 
lO Cents 

And your grocer’s name and we will send you 
postpaid a large trial can, enough to make 16 
cups of delicious Coffee. 

Barrington Hall is now for sale in all cities 
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ranes (7 pGnen dCawn 
in Violiday J3o)&s 


A Real Christmas Suggestion 


iCjSSj* ji Can you think of any more accept- 
•'/yosf'? able Christmas gift than a box of really 
fine writing paper ? Writing paper is 
something one uses constantly and 
e is, therefore, constantly reminded of the giver. 
Crane’s Linen Lawn has been put up in un- 
ially artistic boxes to be used as gifts for Christ- 
ts and other occasions. The boxes are made in 
reral sizes, holding different assortments of 
ane’s Linen Lawn, and are of different tints, 
rmonizing with the tints of the paper. N othing 
beautiful in the way of holiday boxes of writ- 
g paper has ever been produced before. 


j*p||j| ASK YOUR DEAL11R- 

$1.5*0, $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00, ac 
and quantity of paper. They offer 
degree the combination of a beaut 
present. Ask to see them and be si 
CRANE boxes. If your stationer 

a stationer who will. 

EATON, CRANE k PIKE COMPANY 

NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


holiday 
. can be 
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If it isn't an Eastman , it isn't a Kodak. 


Put “KODAK” 

on that Christmas List. 


There’s nothing, unless it be the after-delight in the 
pictures themselves, that more universally appeals to 
young and old than picture taking. And it’s inexpensive 
now, for Kodak has made it so. There are Kodaks and 
Brownies for all people and purposes—but none more 
popular than the simple and compact 



FOLDING 
POCKET SERIES. 

No. 1. 2!4 x 3>i pictures, $ 10.00 


No. 1A,2!4 x4V4 “ 12.00 

No. lA.Spcl. 2^x4M“ 15.00 

No. 3, 3Mx4M “ 17.50 

No. 3A, 3!4 x5M, “ 20.00 

No.'4. 4x5 “ 20.00 



Box form Kodaks at $5.00 to $12.00 and Brownie Cameras 
(they work like Kodaks) at $1.00 to $12.00 and high speed 
Kodaks with anastigmat lenses at $40.00 to upwards of $100.00 
offer an infinite variety, but in none of them have we omitted 
the principle that has made the Kodak success—simplicity. 

Kodak means Photography with the bother left out. 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

Catal °deaUrs e orby l mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


that 


mention Ti 












A New Departure 

Shaft Drive 


BEVEL GEAR—ON ALL 


Baker Electrics 


THE ONLY SHAFT DRIVEN ELECTRICS 

The Greatest Advance Ever Made in Electric Motor Gars 

After many years of experimenting we have perfected a shaft 
drive, which excels any chain drive in efficiency, and have adopted 
this new transmission, because of its unquestioned superiority over 
every other type. This is in accordance with the practice of all high 
grade gasoline motor car manufacturers, both American and foreign. 

We Now Present For the First Time 
A COMPLETE LINE OF SHAFT DRIVEN ELECTRICS 

Write for booklet giving specifications and full information 
regarding our many other exclusive improvements. 

The Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 


64 West 80th Street GLEVEl 

THE OLDEST AMD LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTRIC MOTOR CARS IN THE WORLD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Side by Side in the Same Private Garage 
with Cars of the Highest Price—the Dashing 



SPECIFICATIONS 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Dept. V, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


% 




12 ^ 












S Passenger 
4 cyl. Touring Car 


4 Passenger 
4cyl. Demi-Tonneau 
Landaulet and 
Doctor’s Coupe 






AN AMAZING PW^E 



The most serviceable, most classy car of 
the season, at the price you ought to pay. 


What You Get: 


1910 Improvements: 


In an Overland you get actually $3,000 
worth of real car-value at one half or less 
than half the price. 

Combines power, strength and easy riding 
qualities to a greater degree than are had 
in any other car at double the price. 


4 cylinder engine on three point suspension, on a g a " on gasoline, will give you more rea erv ce 
, } J ■ I . . ■ • j I 1 and carry a bigger load farther and taster at a smaller 

shaft driven, planetary transmission, double expense than any other car. A car that’s built right and 
system of ignition with high tension mag- stays right. A car whose construction insures maximum 

neto, long wheel base, long elliptic springs. service, power and speed at minimum expense. 

See the New 1910 Models at the nearest Overland dealers. Write us for the new Catalog. 

OVERLAND AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Larger and more powerful engine, greater radiat¬ 
ing service, larger wheels, larger tires, longer and 
roomier bodies, increased brake service. These 
insure greater power and speed with less chance 
for engine heating; easy riding, absolute comfort 
and safety while making descents. 

The Ovedand means a car that will carry you farther 
on a gallon of gasoline, will give you more real service 
and carry a bigger load farther and faster at a smaller 
expense than any other car. A car that's built right and 
stays right. A car whose construction insures maximum 
service, power and speed at minimum expense. 






Royalty Could Desire 
No Finer Gift 


This is truly the car f< 
beyond compare. 

All the appointments 
taste, the lines so gracefu 


its are in such exquisite 
eful, the upholstering and 


caste, cne lines so gracerui, me upnoiscenng anc 
finish so luxurious and the power control so per¬ 
fect that this car captivates every woman at sight, 

wide, soft and deep 
—you fairly revel 

in their comfort and _ _ i 

The upholstering /uSfLfcw* 
of rich, imported I 


Yet all the power can be shut off instantly i 
any position. 

The small, flat key which locks the power cor 
nection can be slipped in the pocket-book whfi 
leaving the car. 

The highest type of Exide batteries are usei 
giving power to ru 


leather matches the 
body in any desired 

color. Every body requires ninety days in the 
making. We put into its building the experience 
gained in 57 years of high-class carriage making 
for particular people. 

Only one thousand Rauch & Lang Electrics 


The Car a Woman Can 
Drive With Safety 

All the power is controlled by one single 
lever. A Rauch & Lang Car cannot be started 
accidentally—the controlling lever must first be in 


Get It For 
Christmas 
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are the \ 

| mwrL M 

The Fisk Rubber Company Chicopee Falls Mass, 


Two Minutes—that’s all 

i - i -z After a puncture on the road, you make a complete tire 
VB I change and are actually on your way in two min- 

ju\ A utes when you’re equipped with the 

\J FISK 

I/ Removable Rim 

II With the Fisk Bolted-On Tire 

£ For absolute safety, the Fisk Bolted-on Tire is the 
recognized standard in the automobile world, and the 
Fisk Removable Rim is bolted on to the wheel—here is a combi¬ 
nation that removes the possibility of accident. 

Add to this factor of safety the greatest durability of any 
automobile tire, and you’ll understand why so many experienced 
motorists specify Fisk equipment. 

THE FISK RUBBER CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 



RISK 

TlflBC are the I 

A 1K£3 best 

The Fisk Rubber Company Chicopee Falls MassJ 








Impossible 
To Puncture 


Standard 
Tire Protectors 


No gift is more welcome, more appropriate 
than beautiful, durable silverware. 

Look for this trade mark on spoons, forks 
and fancy serving pieces. 

1847 

ROGERS BROS. & 

Made in the heaviest triple plate and in 
the most attractive designs. 

Long service haswon forthis popular brand 
the title “Silver Plate that Wears.” 

There are many combination sets arranged 
in chests and fancy cases that are especially 
appropriate for holiday presents. 

Sold by leading dealers. Send lor illustrated catalogue 
MS-34 showing designs. 
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Why You Need the Murphy System 
of Motor Car Finishing 

Because Varnish alone does not make a fine finish, any more than the 
finish alone makes a fine car. 

Primer, Surfacer, Color, Rubbing Coats, Finishing Coats, all go into the 
Finish; and if any one of them goes wrong the Finish is poor. 

In our System Finish, each material is scientifically adjusted to all the others, 
and they all amalgamate into one, fine, firm, lasting coat. 

Let us give you our book —“The Murphy System of Motor Car Finishing. ” 

Address us at 131 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 

Murphy Varnish Company FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 

Makers of THE VARNISH THAT LASTS LONGEST 

Head Office: NEWARK, N. J. Also BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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No Imitator Can Equal 
The Original 88-Note 
Apollo 

THE MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY ARE 
THE ORIGINATORS OF THE 88-NOTE PLAYER 
PIANO AND THE PIONEERS IN THAT LINE OF 
INDUSTRY. FOR EIGHT YEARS THE APOLLO 
PLAYER ENJOYED A MONOPOLY IN THIS FIELD, 
AND THOUSANDS OF THESE INSTRUMENTS WERE 
SOLD BEFORE ANY OTHER 88-NOTE PLAYER 
WAS PUT ON THE MARKET. THE 88-NOTE 
APOLLO PLAYER PIANO HAS REVOLUTIONIZED 
THE PLAYER BUSINESS OF THE WORLD, AND 
NOTHING EVER MADE IN THE PLAYER LINE WILL 
EQUAL THIS INSTRUMENT. NO 88-NOTE PLAYER 
PIANO IS ORIGINAL UNLESS THE NAME “APOLLO- 
PIANO ” APPEARS ON THE FALLBOARD. ALL 
OTHER MANUFACTURERS OF 88-NOTE PLAYER 
PIANOS MUST FOLLOW. THEY CANNOT LEAD. 


the MELVILLE CLARK 

Apollo-Piano 


The Famous Human Touch 

The Marvelous Human Expression of the Apollo 
Players is secured by the DOWNWARD Stroke 
of the pneumatic fingers on the piano key in front. 
This is the STROKE GIVEN IN MANUAL PLAY¬ 
ING, and a GENUINE HUMAN EXPRESSION 
is the result. 

Other desirable features of the APOLLO Play¬ 
ers are : THE ADJUSTING AND TRANSPOS¬ 
ING DEVICE, by which you can change instantly 
to five or more different keys by the touch of a 
finger; the SELF-ACTING MOTOR, which reg¬ 
ulates the power and distributes it equally, pre¬ 
venting sudden and inartistic changes in tempo 
by unconscious hard pedaling. 

An Innovation in Player-Pianos 

The new SOLO-APOLLO contains all the supe¬ 
rior features of the regular 88-Note APOLLO and 
has iu addition the marvelous accenting Device, 


which brings out the MELODY IN STRONG 
RELIEF without impairing the symmetry and 
power of the accompaniment. Other so-called 
accenting devices MERELY GIVE A PROMI¬ 
NENCE to the theme by subduing the accompani¬ 
ment. NO STOPS OR LEVERS ARE REQUIRED 
TO PRODUCE THE BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS IN 
THE SOLO-APOLLO—the merest novice can 
secure them immediately. 

Cultural Influence of the 
Apollo Player 

The 88-Note APOLLO Player-Piano plays the 
music of the world’s greatest composers exactly 
as written, without mutilation. It thus educates 
music lovers to the highest ideals. It familiarizes 
beginners with absolutely correct technique—the 
most delicate shading and true tone values from 
the very start. Its influence as a cultural medium 
in the home is incalculable. 


The Melville Clark Piano, in which the Apollo action is 

placed, is THE HIGHEST TYPE OF PIANO ARTISTRY. (6) 

Write for free illustrated catalogs, explaining all about the Melville Clark SOLO-APOLLO and the APOLLO Player-Pianos. 

Melville Clark Piano Co., 402 Steinway Bldg., Chicago 
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Deaf Persons 
Can Now Hear 

Wonderful Invention Has De¬ 
livered Thousands from the 
Handicap of Deafness. 


Six Minutes to Wash 
A Tubful! 

A Marvelous Motor Washer 

The 1900 Motor Washer is the wonder of the age. 


Thousands in actual use. doing— 

both washing and wrintfintf ! Wor 

see it work just rub their eyes ii 



Let Us Send a ••«£»= 

1900 Motor Washer Ir¬ 

on 30 Days’Free Trial 


WILSON’S EAR DRUMS! 


ies all we say, you may keen Mr U 
pay monthly out of what it t] 

Otherwise, we cheerfully FL^ 

back at no expense to you. 

for fascinating: Free Book today. All correspon- 
should be addressed to 1900 Washer Co., 3209 



Save Your Brain-Force I 


You 

who wear 

Glasses 



IWomSuBmOlp 

no matter what the shape of your nose may be. ' 
hold eye-glasses in the optically correct position, 
“Cling” is Sure—Safe and Secure, and they dc 
pinch. Attach a pair to your glasses at once. 

Price 50 Cents in German Silver 
$1.00 in Gold Filled, $2.00 in Solid Gold 


I Harris Sales Co.. 54 E. 23d St., N. Y. 
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Column or Paragraph 
Capital Letters 
Lower Case Letters^ 
Line Lock i 

^........ Release j 

-* Space 


Complete Control from the Keyboard 

Practically every operation |l 
required in producing type¬ 
writing on the Smith Premier 
Typewriter is centered in the 
keyboard. This complete con¬ 
trol, right under the operator’s 
fingers, makes for speed and 
accuracy and is an exclusive 
feature of the 


New 

Model 

Visible 



I Number 

10 


Other exclusive Smith Premier Features, such 
as complete, straight-line keyboard, combination 
paragr'apher and column finder and removable and 
interchangeable platens are fully explained in our 
literature. Request it. 

THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Branches everywhere 
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A Stetson Winter S 


The Stetson Model shown in this 
advertisement affords a more perfect 
fit to more different foot shapes than 
any other model ever made. Note 
the points of individuality, the style, 
the real shoe character it shows. 

Because the Stetson Model is a Master ^ 

piece, the minor shape differences in feet, 


Thousands of shoe wearers know 
this. We want you to know it, too 


Look for the store with the RED 
DIAMOND SIGN. That’s where 
this and other Stetson shoes are 
sold; from $5.50 to $9.00 the 
pair. 

THE STETSON SHOE CO. 


THE RED DIAMOND TRADE MARK 


APPEARS ON EVERY STETSON SHOE 


METZ 


LOERB, 


Original and Genuine 


■ Pure rich milk & matted , 


A nourishing quick lunch for 
professional and business men. 


A Nutritious Food-Drink—For All Ages 
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f BOOKS > 

Finely Illustrated Books — 
Gift Books — History — 
Travel — Biography — 
Standard Sets—Books 
for Children—all kinds of 

, BOOKS 


[ urge upon all Catholics 


Manual 
of Prayers” 

^ y. 


W The Manual of Prayers is 
| the Official Catholic Prayer 
I Book which comprises every 
I practice, rite, ritual, precept, 
I faith, hymn and psalm. 
I Epistles and Gospels. 



DUFFIELDQCOMBW 

36WEST37 1 ?SIMSES NEW YORK 

T5he ARGOSY 

Satisfies Every Member of the Family 


BV Very convenient in size, bound 
W in Turkey Morocco, limp back. 
f Sold by all book-sellers, or sent 
for 5 days’ examination. 



This is the magazine that picks the 
“best sellers.” 

Many of the most popular novels of 
the day make their first appearance in 
The All-Story Magazine in serial form. 

“The Black Bag,” “The Circular 
Staircase,” and “The Man in Lower 
Ten,” three of the biggest successes of 
recent book seasons, were originally pub¬ 
lished in The All-Story. During 1910 
there will be no end of smashing good 
fiction. 

It costs a dollar a year—less than you 
pay for a book after it comes out in cloth 
binding. 

And in a single year you get from ten to 
fifteen brilliant novels in The All-Story. 

Subscribe for a year and try it out. 
The Frank A. Munsey Company, New York City 















Direct From Our Factory 


To Your Home 

The Vose is the ideal home piano. 
Over 65,000 can now be found in 
music loving homes. We deliver, 
when requested, direct from the fac¬ 
tory free of charge and guarantee 
perfect satisfaction. Liberal allow¬ 
ance for old pianos and time 
payments accepted. 

The tone, touch and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the 

Vose Pianos 

are only explained by the exclusive 
patented features, the high grade 
material and superb workmanship 
that enter into their construction. 

FREE —If you are interested in 
pianos, let us send you our beautiful 
illustrated catalogue, that gives full 
information. 

vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


142 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




The MUNSEY Publications 
for December 

Munsey ’s Magazine 

“ Thomas A. Edison, Benefactor of Humanity ” 
“How 10,000,000 Bibles a Year 
Are Sold ” 

A Christmas Story by John Kendrick Bangs 


— The Argosy ==z 

“The Eyes of 7,700” 

One of those engrossing complete novels for which 
The Argosy is justly celebrated. A novel that 
will tie your interest right down to the page. 


Railroad Man’s Magazine 

Judge Lovett 

I The man who is to complete the great work 
Harriman began—a sketch of his 
personality and career. 


, — The Cavalier 

“ The Paddington Mystery ” 

A complete novel in this issue. One of the most 
thrilling detective stories of the year, with a mystery 
that baffles the keenest mind until the final chapter. 

i t = The All-Story - 

“ Beyond White Seas ” 

A tale of mutiny and adventure that 
takes place far north of the 
Arctic Circle. 


10 Cents a Copy On All News-stands 
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The furnace fire 
is poor and the 
house cold. 

Jack, too, is 
cold—and cross. 

Suddenly, the 
door opens and 
Mother comes in 
with a “Perfec¬ 
tion” Oil Heater. 

You can read 
the answer in 
Jack's face. 


PERFECTION 

Smokeless Oil Heater 

(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


The Perfection is the best oil heater made 
from the standpoint of efficiency, simplicity 
and durability. 

It is the ONLY heater equipped with an 

Automatically-Locking 
Smokeless Device 

Turn the wick as high or low as it will go—there’s 
no smoke, no smell—the device prevents either, and 
permits instant removal for cleaning. 

The Perfection has a solid brass font, holding 4 


quarts of oil; sufficient to give 
hours. Solid brass wick carrier 
dicator, “Alaska” cold handle. 

Attractively finished in nickel 
styles and finishes. 


e glowing heat for 9 
:r; damper top, oil in- 


Standard Oil Company 






g6p 
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Straight as an Arrow 
to the Homes Of the 
People , through 

MUNSEY’S 
Magazine 


Classified Advertising 
Headings 


Agents and Salesmen Wanted 

Business Opportunities 

Correspondence Schools 

Elocution and Dramatic Art 

For the Home 

For Advertisers 

Freight Shipping 

For the Deaf 

For Women 

For Men 

Help Wanted 

Hotels and Travel 

Invalid Furniture 

Investment 

Life Insurance Policies 

Miscellaneous 

Machinery 

Motor Cycles 

Popular Sheet Music 

Photography 

Pianos 

Patent Attorneys 
Poultry 
Real Estate 
Shetland Ponies 
Stamps and Rare Coins 
Seeds and Plants 
Telegraphy 
Typewriters 


The Classified Advertisement makes it 
possible for every merchant or manufacturer with 
something to sell to advertise it nationally. 

Nobody is too small to use the Classified 
Advertising pages of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

It is possible to reach half a million homes 
at from $10 to $30 a month. 

If you wanted to send a circular to these 
homes the postage alone would cost at least 
$5000, and you would have to send it to names 
selected at random. 

MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE goes to alert, wide¬ 
awake, progressive homes—the kind that are 
worth reaching with your advertising. 

Write us to-day for “A New Force in Business,” 
a booklet full of valuable advertising information. 

The Frank A. Munsey Company 

175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The rush of air through its wings upholds the aeroplane, but rushing air has been 
made to do a greater service for man than this. 


The application of air suction to household cleaning is a greater advance over our old 
laborious, inefficient ways of cleaning than is the flight of the aeroplane over our old 
methods of transportation. 

Man is truly happy only as he progresses; for progress is the law of the universe. 

Make for yourself a merry Christmas and a happy New Year by getting in line with 
-progressive standards of cleanliness. 

The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 

° pe H,„1 by It Eats Up the Dirt ° r $£T 

What a splendid Christmas gift this truly wonderful machine would make for your 
wife, your young married daughter or some other loved one or friend! This is the 
machine that has brought all the tremendous advantage of Vacuum Cleaning within the 
every-day reach of all. 

IT COSTS ONLY $25 COMPLETE 

Weighing only 20 pounds, it is carried about as easily as a pail of water, and you 
work it by hand with an ease that makes the labor of cleaning seem like play. 

Either this or, at a total cost of $60 or $65, you can enjoy the luxury of having your 
machine equipped with a first-class motor that is readily attached to any electric light 
socket. 

Christmas is fast approaching. Don’t put off getting this machine. Cut out this 
advertisement now. Act at once. 

The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner is sold at our various agencies throughout the country. 
If no agency is handy, write us direct. Valuable booklet on Cleaning Problem sent free. 

AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 E Fifth Ave., New York City 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention The Scrap 
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Keep Your Home at an Even,' 


Hea 


p lour 
llhful 


Temperature. 


lay and night all the winter through—with reduced coal bill 
by installing a 

HOWARD THERMOSTAT 


WITH CLOCK ATTACHMENT 

further reduces the coal bills by permitting a lower temperature throug 
at night, and at the time set, automatically adjusting the draft and checi 
ing time the temperature of the house is at the degree desired for the i 
plisli all this, it is but necessary to wind the clock, set the alarm hand an 
inter before retiring. 

UARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS. THOUSANDS IN USE MORE THAN 25 YE 

_ The most perfect and most reliable heat controlling device e\ 

on the market. Coal saved pays for it; therefore it costs you not 

,*4 , HOWARD THERMOSTATS 

jf/pTTmSR, Are Sold by Heating Men and Electricians Everywhei 

WfH.i 1 If you kindly send us the name and address of your furr 


nn “MODERN DWELLINGS” 

^“American Homes” 

Two Magnificent Books on Home Building 


Georgian, Colonial, English, Mission, 
Craftsman, Bungalows, Barns 

GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. 



Shave Ten Days 

Try our strop free- then if you can part with it, return it 

Perfection Automatic Razor Strop 


PERFECTION RAZOR STROP COMPANY 

93 Dearborn Street - CHICAGO. ILL. 














Illustrated Price List sent on request 

| Morton R.Edwin 

! Dept. N. 64-66 W 125 th St NewYork 
Makgxhecks payable to Edwin Cigar Co 
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Pabst Extract 
Americai\Girl 
Calei\dai;/or 

1910 

The exquisite beauty of the Pabst Extract American 
Girl Calendar for 1910 cannot be described. 

• It must be seen to be fully appreciated. 

So pure—so subtly charming—so sweet and beauti¬ 
ful is this portrayal of the American Girl that it will 
appeal to you at once. 

In panel shape, measuring 7 inches in width and 36 
inches in length, it lends itself perfectly to the filling 
of those corners that are so hard to decorate. Printed 
in fourteen delicately blended colors, it harmonizes 
pleasantly with the color scheme of any room. 

You will surely want one of these calendars for your 
room, den or office. 

This calendar is free from advertising, even the pads 
being printed on the back. All we ask is that you 
think, when you glance at it, of 

PaDst Extract 

^e^esTToniC 

and remember “It brings the roses to your cheeks”— 
that it is the perfect blending of malt and hops 
a builder of health, strength, vigor and vitality—a i 
tonic that enriches the blood, steadies the nerves fj 
and rebuilds the wasted tissues of the body. /A 

For Sale ly All Druggists—Insist Ufion It Being 

This Calendar is Free 

All we ask you to do is to send us ten cents ir 
stamps or silver to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Write today. 
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MOORES 


Begin Early and Begin Right 


JEGIN EARLY by making 


* 2 ?« 


NON-LEAKABLE FOUNTAIN PEN on your Ust°of presents AKIH I ID 

that you want to feel sure will produce permanent pleasure. r^l'll/ Wr 

The reason that you can feel absolutely confident that 
MOORE’S will give lasting pleasure is based on its unique construction which 
absolutely eliminates the possibility of trouble. 

When we speak of MOORE’S FOUNTAIN PEN as “non-leakable,” we 
mean literally that "It Won’t Leak." It won’t leak because it can’t. Its 
construction positively prevents that possibility. 

Unlike other brands, this pen is easily filled. Instead of unscrewing a 
section, the pen is pulled down into the barrel and filled quickly without 
staining your hands. The pen coming out of the ink writes instantly, and 
doesn’t require shaking. The barrel is jointless, thereby overcoming the 
annoyance of sweating, and is always clean. 

MOORE’S is not limited to the use of any special fluid inks, but will carry 
all grades. If you do not find a dealer in your locality who sells this pen, 
write us at once his name and address with your own, and we will see that 
he has an assortment from which you can choose. 

AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR WOMEN. 

MOORE’S NON-LEAKABLE MIDGET, INCHES LONG, OCCUPIES 
VERY LITTLE SPACE IN YOUR POCKET OR BAG. 


AMERICAN FOUNIAIN PEN CO. ’SSSET’ 
























































■EXTRACT 


The test of time has only served 
to strengthen confidence in the 
efficacy of Pond’s Extract, the 
most useful household remedy. 

Soothing, Refreshing 
and Healing f 

Ask your druggist for POND’S 
EXTRACT. Sold only in sealed *DND${ 
bottles — never sold in bulk. 

Refuse all substitutes. v 

VANISHING CREAM 

(POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY'S) 


POND’S EXTRACT CO. 

Dept. J, 78 Hudson St., New York 
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“Don’t Envy a Good Complexion; 
Use POMPEIAN and Have One” 

YOU will never know the reasons for Pompeian popularity— 
how clean you can be and look—how refreshed, healthy and 
wholesome in appearance—until you test Pompeian. Rub it on 
your moistened face, well into the pores; a few moments of mas- 
saging, and out comes the cream many shades darker than when 
applied. You are astonished—never suspected that so much dirt 
was in the skin, despite soap-and-water scrubbing. 

Glance in your mirror—the old sallow “dead skin’’ appear¬ 
ance has gone, and in place is a skin With the freshness and 
smoothness of perfect health and youth. 

POMPEIAN CREAM 

“The Standard Face Cream’’ 

“Don’t envy a good complexion; use Pompeian and have one.” 
If you wish to try before you buy, send 6c in coin or stamps for 
a trial jar. Or r,ead poster-calendar offer below, and send 16c for 
trial jar and a copy of “Pompeian Beauty.” 

Send for 1910 “Pompeian 
Beauty” Poster-Calendar 

Our lavender-and-gold 1910 Poster-Calendar panel is 3 feet 
high and T% inches wide. The small reproduction of “Pompeian 
Beauty,” as shown on the right, gives but a faint idea of the ex¬ 
quisite detail of color and costume. No advertising matter is 
printed on front of panel—just the artist’s name-plate as you see 
it in the small reproduction herewith. 1910 Calendar is printed 
on rear to permit of artistic framing, but the panel effect obviates 
the necessity of framing. A loop at top permits easy hanging. 
This “Pompeian Beauty” girl will be the Poster-Calendar sensa¬ 
tion of 1910. The supply is limited—send for one early enough 
to avoid disappointment. Write now before you lay this paper 
aside. Enclose 10c in coin or stamps. For 16c we will send a 
trial jar of Pompeian Massage Cream, the standard face cream, 
and “Pompeian Beauty,” 3 feet high and in lavender and gold. 
You may order either or both. 

Pompeian for Men 
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Judge No Cigarette 
By the Price 

Some makers buy Turkish tobacco from merchants. They pay a third 
more than we pay—direct to the planters. 

Some makers let others select their leaves. We send our own experts 
to thousands of Turkish farms. 

We get the pick of each crop. 

Some makers buy “from hand to mouth,” so the cigarettes constantly 
vary. We carry a three years supply of tobacco—all bought at times when 
we get the choicest leaves. 

That’s why Murads—with their exquisite flavor—sell for 15 cents. 



The Scbap Book. 
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Th ere is no reason for having 
two or three kinds of cleaning 
and scouring soaps or pow¬ 
ders, when Bon Ami will do 
the work of all. 

Bon Ami cleans, scours, 
polishes. 

You can use it in the kitchen 
sink, you can use it on brass, 
copper, steel and tm ware, on 
the glassware, mirrors and 
windows, and for the bath¬ 
room, woodwork and floors. 

Bon Ami is an efficient aid 
to quick housework. The 
housekeeper who uses it saves 
time, labor and money. 

17 years on the market 
“Hasn’t scratched yet!!” 
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In all the World 


Snider’s 


Made after an old-fashion “ Kitchen 
Recipe ” from ripe tomatoes, sound 
and red to the core. 

Absolutely free from chemical pre¬ 
servatives or artificial coloring. 

So good and deliciously flavoured 
that it has won its own way since the 
first bottle was made— 


“It’s the Process 

Get a bottle from Grocer an 


Two tablespoonfuls Snider Catsup, one tea¬ 
spoonful finely grated horseradish, a pinch of salt, 
and Cayenne pepper to taste. 

Snider Tomato Catsup and all 

Snider products comply with all 
Pure Food Laws of the world. 


will send you 
Picture Puzzles 


Address Dept. 25. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Perfection in protection — no words better describe 
Ivuppenheimer overcoats. 

They're quality coats with thoroughbred style sticking out 
of every line. 

Coats that wrap a man about with a sense of right appearance 
—a good feeling to have. 

You’ll find them at the better clothiers. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 







cz 



-"M- 

3 



























In every home 
somebody ought to 
buy somebody 

an EDISON 




lor Christmas this year 
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T he one thing that brings joy to all 
the household, big and little, old and 
young, is an Edison Phonograph with 
a selection of Edison Amberol Records. 

The best Christmas present is something 
all can enjoy. All can and do enjoy the Edison 
Phonograph. 

If every member of the family would take 
the money he or she expects to use to buy 
presents for the other members of the family, 
and put it together, there will be enough not 
only to buy an Edison Phonograph, but also 
a large supply of Records. 


Edison Phonographs sold everywhere in the 
United States at the same prices $12.50 to $125 
Edison Standard Records - - 35c 

Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) 50c 
Edison Grand Opera Records - 75c and $1.00 


There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the 
nearest and hear the Edison Phonograph play both 
Edison Standard and Amberol Records and get 
complete catalogs from your dealer or from us. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 22 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


it is desirable 


The Scrap Book. 
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Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a howl; 

’Tis very clear. 

Their craft Was queer, 

And yet they reached their goal. 

Since Ivory Soap kept them afloat, 

The incident seems quite Worthy of note. 

For bath, toilet and fine laundry purposes; for the nursery; for sham¬ 
pooing; for everything and anything that necessitates the use of a better- 
than-ordinary soap, Ivory Soap is unequalled. 

Ivory Soap.It Floats. 



















When ordering for the household, remember 

Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard 

are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from 
the standpoint of quality and satisfaction. When you write for the calendar address 

Swift & Company, 4120 Packer’s Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Premium Calendar 


Four Famous 
American Songs 

This is by far the most 
beautiful, interesting and 
valuable calendar we 
have ever published. 

Each of the four large sheets 
(9)4x15 inches) illustrates in 
color the homes and childhood 
scenes of the authors of the 
four most famous American 
songs, giving a portrait, auto¬ 
graph and biography of the 
author, the history of the song, 
words of the song, and on the 
reverse side a full piano music 
score with the words. 

One of these Calendars 
should be in every home 

It is an authentic picture his¬ 
tory of . songs dear to every 
American heart. 



















THE PEERLESS MOTORCAR.CO, 

2497EAST 93 *£ ST, CLEVELAND,O. alam. 


































